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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


MINUTES OF MEETINGS. 

A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, January 23rd at 4 p. in., The President, 
the Rev. Dr. 1). C. Greene, was in the Chair. 

'J he minutes of the preceding meeting having been read and 
approved, the Recording Secretary read the following resolution 
coming from the Council : — “The President, Council and Members 
of this Society greatly regret the departure from Tokyo of Dr. J. N. 
Seymour, and the consequent discontinuance of his active share 
in the management of the business of the Society; and the 
Corresponding Secretary is requested to transmit a copy of this 
resolution to Dr. Seymour, to convey to that gentleman the 
cordial expression of the Society’s most sincere thanks for his 
valuable, efficient and hearty services as Treasurer during his 
long period of service.’’ 

This resolution was unanimously approved. Mr. Mason then 
read a paper written by W. G. Aston, Esq. on the “ Onmun, — When 
Invented.’’ Following this, M. Couraut read a paper on the 
different systems of writing prevailing in Corea. 

The President on behalf of the Society thanked M. Courant 
for his interesting and scholarly paper, after which the Society 
adjourned. 


Under the auspices of the Asiatic Society Professor Garrett 
Droppers read a paper in the Public Hall, Yokohama, Wednesday 
Feb. 27th at 8 p. m. 

Mr. Jas. Troup, who presided, said the subject was one 
which was of great interest to a mercantile community like 
Yokohan a, and Professor Droppers who was known to them 
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fay reputation if not personally, was a man who had given con- 
siderable attention to the subject, and he was satisfied that wha* 
they would hear would be interesting and instructive. The lecture 
was as follows : 


SILVER IN' JAPAN. 


An Addbess delivered at the Public Hall, Yokohama, 
Wednesday Evening, February 27th, 1895. 


The subject of bimetallism has been so thoroughly discussed in 
all its phases during the last 20 years, both in Europe and America, 
and of late the literature of the subject has increased so rapidly, 
that it would seem impossible to eontiibute anything new or fruitful 
to the question. The theoretical defence of bimetallism, and by this 
I mean the succes-ful establishment of a joint standard of gold and 
silver on an international basis, I believe to be so thoroughly proved 
that it is beyond the reach of disputation. It is accepted not merely 
by all the leading economists of France, England, Germany, and the 
United States, but by some of the most active men of affairs of every 
description, — bankers, manufacturers, aud financiers. The only ques- 
tion left, it seems to me, is whether countries think the gain of 
bimetallism sufficient to undertake the task. In proportion as the 
claims of bimetallists are understood, so I venture to say, are they 
acknowledged by all men of impaitiality and intelligence. 

Indeed, it were wonderful were it otherwise. Bimetallism is 
not a new fad or fashion, but, on the contrary, almost as old a 
European civilization. Bimetallism has been the rule, the con' 
servative rule, while monometallism is a most modern and, 
believe, dangerous innovation. And I do not say this in any 
sense peculiar to myself, implying some strain of words, but in 
quite the ordinary signification of the word. Let me just explain 
what I mean. 

Previous to the year 1803, nearly all the States of Europe 
had adopted the use of both gold and silver iu commercial tran. 
sections (but mainly silver), according to ratios which varied 
within narrow limits from time to time, chiefly from the wan 
of any common understanding between nations. In this latter senFe 
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both Locke and Newton were bimetallists, since they accepted 
both silver and gold as true money, the former as the standard 
or rating money, the latter as the rated money. From 1803 to 
1873 bimetallism was on a much more efficient basis that before, 
because France in 1803 1 definitely adopted the ratio of 1 to 15J for 
the coinage of both gold and silver indifferently in her mints, 
and France therefore acted as a balance wheel on the value of 
the two metals. During these seventy years, notwithstanding 
the changes in the relative production of the two metals/ changes 
which were greater and more powerful than any before or perhaps 
since, silver retained its steadiness of value in relation to gold. 
The British Gold and Silver Commission of 1886, after carefully 
weighing the evidence, came to the following conclusion : 
“ So long as that system was in force (namely the mint law 
of 1803), we think that notwithstanding the changes in production 
and use of the precious metal, it kept the market price of silver 
approximately steady at tire ratio fixed by law at 1 to 154." 

The new period, an entire novelty in the history of money, 
began in 1S71-3 with the demouetization of silver and the adoption 
of the gold standard by the United Empire of Germany, 2 and the 
resulting action of France and the Latin Union in at first limiting 
and finally prohibiting the free coinage of silver. Germany’s dt- 
monitizing legislation was confessedly adopted in imitation of 
England, who had preached the wonderful blessings of the 
single gold standard ever since its adoption in 1819. The 
United States also omitted the coinage of silver in the coinage 
act of 1873, and though $2,000,000 per month were coined b> 
the Bland Act of 1878 and 4,500,000 oz. of silver by the Sherman 
Act of 1890, yet these were bare puliativcs of the gold 
monometallism that practically existed in Europe and America 
since 1873. To emphasize this single metal regime still more, 
the British Government decided to stop tire coinage of silver 
in the Indi in Mints on June 26tlx, 1893, so that the greatest 
consumer of silver in the world ha» been to some extent deprived 
of its silver supplies. 

Thus for the last 20 years the countries of the world 
have been jogging along in a condition of monometallism, Ih- 
countries of Europe and the United States for the most par: 


Reaffirming the law of 1785. 
Following the law of Dec. 4, 1871. 
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under a gold standard, while China, Japan, and other Eastern 
countries, as well as Mexico and certain South American 
countries, have retained the silver standard, and between these 
two groups of countiies there has been no common measure of 
value, or par of exchange, as existed previous to 1873. In the 
United States and Europe silver has become for the most part 
a simple commodity, like other commodities, while in Japan or 
China gold is simply a commodity like other commodities. It is 
needless to say that during these twenty yeais greater changes in 
the relative value of these two metals have taken place than were ever 
dreamed of before. In the year 1872, before any effective demone- 
tization legislation had been enacted, the average value of silver in 
terms of gold was more than COd. per oz., while during the past 
year it has averaged less than 30d. per oz., or less than half its 
former value. 

That this condition of silver and gold monometallism is an 
innovation, is now, I think, granted by every money authority in 
the world. The British Gold and Silver Commission of 1886, in a 
summary of its conclusions says : “The action of the Latin Union 
ir 1873 broke the link between silver and gold which had kept the 
price of the former, as measured by the latter, constant at about 
the legal ratio ; and when this link was broken the silver market 
was open to the influence of all the factors which go to affect the 
price of a commodity.'’ And in 1870, Walter Bagebot, then 
Editor of the London Economist, writing not long after the 
silver panic of 1870 said: “The cardinal present novelty is that 
silver and gold are, in relation to one another, simply ordinary 
commodities. Until now they have not been so. A very great 
part of the woild adhered to the bimetallic system which made 
both gold and silver legal tender and which established a fixed 
ratio between them. In consequence, whenever the value 
of the two metals altered, these countries acted as equalizing 
machines . . . But now this curious mechanism is broken 
up .... As the Latin Union does not allow silver to be 
coined, except in limited quantities, it has no equalizing actions 
, . . In former times the fluctuations in the relative value 

of the two metals vveie few and small, but now they are many 
and large.” I only give these quotations to show that the 
present state of monometallism is generally regarded by those 
who have studied the historical cbaiacter of the two metals as 
an innovation, or •• novelty the state of bimetallism was 
the old rule. And if this truth were more widely recognized I 
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think that much absurd prejudice against the *• bimetallic 
theorists’ 1 would stop, and certain so-called piactical men would 
cease their objections. 

It is only therefore in the last twenty years that we find 

violent and rap ^fluctuations in the relative values of gold and 

silver, fluctuations which show no tendency whatever to 
deciease either iu number or intensity. And it needs no 
special elucidation to explain that where two things vary in 
value with reference to each other, we c.nnot, looking only 
to these two commodities, ^ay whether the change in value 
is due to one or to b«>th. Thus a priori it is quite impossible 
to decide whether during the last twenty- two yearn gold has 
doubled in vnlue or silver fallen to one-half. All we can eay 

that either the value of gold has advanced, ?>i the value of 

silver has declined, or that both movements have taken place 
to a givater or less degree. The main object of this paper 
is to inquire as fairly as posable fiom the experience of Japan, 
whether the variation in value of the two metals to ?ach other 
is owing mainly to the appreciation of gold or to the depreciation 
of silver. Is gold to blame or silver, for the abnormal condi- 
tion of things we see at present? 

Now the bred-in-thc-bone monometallic has an ca>y answer 
to this. To him gold is the one true, unchanging measure 
of value. Silver is the debased, discredited, metal that is fit 
only for lower civilizations, or subsidiary coins. Sir Will 
iam Ilarcourt, speaking some months ugo, ief tired to 
the bimetallic agitation as a “ renewed attempt to replace 
the gold standard of England by a currency of cowries and brass 
farthings.” and other writers have dubbed silver as ** metallic 
assignats.” Such statements as tlie^e, springing im-velv from 
intolerance and prejudice, it is unnecessary to answer. It ln-s been 
acknowledged on all sides by the most competent scientific 
authorities, long before bimetallism was Bn Issue, that gold can 
vary and has varied in value as much as, if not more than, silver 
as a standard of value. What special providence is there to watch 
over the destinies of gold more than those of silver? Why should 
gold be the perfect measure of value while silver turns somersaults 
like a young athlete ? This, I know, is a deep-rooted prejudice in 
the minds of certain British mercantilists, but it cannot stand the 
light of rational inquiry. 

Before going on to consider the specific question of this 
paper, I would like to state certain elementary truths about 
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money, — truths that we are all inclined to regard as self-evident, 
but that we need to keep clearly before us in order to draw safe 
conclusions from them. In the text-books of political economy it 
is stated that money has three functions : it is, first, a medium of 
exchange ; second, a measure of value ; and third, a standard of 
value. Of the first function it is not necessary to speak at length. 
It means simply that whenever an exchange takes place, com- 
modities are given for money, and this transfer is in everyone’s 
mind no matter whether the actual money is received or not. 
Money is not a specific commodity like flour or cloth, but the 
general commodity which is taken at all times and seasons against 
any particular commodity. Still more impoitant than the first 
function of money is the second, namely its function as a meas- 
ure of value. We reckon all values in terms of money and call 
it price, though an exchange may not be contemplated. A price 
list of mercantile articles is a good example of this function. A 
man may study prices in terms of money, and make up a statis- 
tical list, yet he may not be thinking of money as a medium of 
exchange, but only as a measure of the relative values of com- 
modities. If I meet a friend who wishes to exchange his horses 
for my cart, and he values his horses at 8100 each, while I con- 
sider my cart worth 8200, it would then be plain that in our 
opinion two horses were worth one cart, if the exchange were 
effected. And so far as this function of money is concerned it is 
abstractly possible that no actual money need exist at all. All 
that would be necessaiy is that a recognized measure of some kind 
should exist, though it need not exist in actual metal or substance- 
This function of money is strictly comparable to the yard stick of 
the dry goods merchant, which only exists in a substantive form for 
the sake of convenience, but not from any inherent necessity. And 
if only we agreed upon a definite length we could dispense with 
the actual yard-stick altogether. 

But we must further note that in the very idea of a measure 
of any kind, whether of value, or of length, or of quantity 
some conception of definite stability is implied. If your yard- 
stick is one length to-day and another to morrow • you would 
hardly like to call it a proper measure of length. It might 
indeed, in any definite concrete case be a true measure, however, 
it might itrerease or diminish in length a day later, but in popular 
parlance, by a measure of any kind we mean a measure that 
possesses some stability. And so with money as a measure of 
value. If it were discovered that the money in use were constantly 
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varying, one measure to-day and another to-morrow, it would 
I think, be generally condemned as a false measure. 

This naturally leads to the third function of money, and 
for the purpose of this paper, its most important function, namely 
its use as a standard of value. I have already stated that a measure 
may alter from day to day and still be after a fashion a measure, 
if only it remain unalterable for the particular occasion in 
which it is use and if its alterations are perfectly understood. But 
suppose you wish to compute quantities from day to day according 
to the same measure for a year in advance, then your measure 
must indeed have a fixed and unalterable character. Indeed its 
fixity or unalterableuess is then its chief requisite. This, then, 
is the third function of money as a standard of value : that 
it is a measure of value plus the element of time. Money in 
this sense has been called the measine of deferred payments, and 
I need not explain to a body of merchants and men of practical 
affairs how immensely important this function of money is in 
modern mercantile life. A man say, has a salary of a thousand 
dollars a year ; he expects to have as much in real value during 
the second half, as during the first half year. Or 1 lend §500 
*or a term of years. I expect to receive as much principal 
in real value at the end of the term as I gave at the be- 
ginning. The fundamental objection that all economists 
and right-minded business men biing against an in- 
convertible depreciated currency is that it fails as a standard 
of value. You give one thing and get back another, and there 
is a remarkable consensus of opiuiou that such a curiency is 
utterly demoralizing to all honorable and just exchange. It 
transforms the honestest merchant into a speculator, and defrauds 
the mo-t laborious workman of his just reward. 

What is, then, a proper standard of value ? How can we 
secure a measure that will remain approximately unchanged as 
the years go by without loss either to lender or borrower, em- 
ployer or employee, or to those who buy and sell '? One opinion 
I know, exists, which has been shared even by eminent statesmen, 
that a fixed quantity of gold or silver is a true measure at 
all times and places, in .fact is a measure in the same sense 
that a yard-stick of three feet is an unvarying measure of length. 
Sir Bober Peel, in his speech on the Bank Charter Act of 
May 6, 1841, was the man who perhaps more than any other 
crystalized this opinion when he asked his famous question, “ What 
ib a Pound Sterling,” and answered that “ it is a certain definite 
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quantity of gold with a raaik upon it to determine its weight 
and fineness.” But this on its face is a false interpretation 
of a true measure of value. It is the father of innumerable 
fallacies in the history of money. The pound sterling of 123 grains 
11/12 fine, the Japanese yen 416 grains 9/10 fine, the American 
gold dollar 25.8 grains 9/10 fine are in no sen^e of the term 
unchanging measures of value. They are unchanging measures 
of weight it is true, if we should care to use them as such, but 
their value may alter just as the value of a h>l;n of rice 
or a bushel of wheat may alter. It is the same Loku of rice, 
the same bushel of wheat at all times, hut not the same at 
all times in the power of exchanging with other commodities. 
It is not necessary for me go into any further pi oof of this 
to the mei chants of 1'okohama. It needs only to he stated 
that twenty-two years ago the English pound sterling was 
equivalent to less than 5 Mex ; cau dollars or Jupuuse yen while 
at the present moment it is equivalent to ni ne than 10 Mexicans 
or Japanese yen, to show the fallacy of the deadline Some- 
where there must ho a iadie.il mistake in Peel's estimate of 
standard of value. Either the pound sterling has increased in 
value, or the Japanese yen has declined in value, or both have 
diverged simultaneously. 

I will not at this point undertake a definition of money, lest in 
the words of a witty Frenchman “ I introduce a new error into 
the world.” I will state that I give my adhesion to what is 
known as the “quantitative” theory of money, n> t. however, in a 
strict or rigid sense, hut with certain well-known limitations and 
deductions. According to this theory, the value of money 
depends, ce'eris paribus, upon its quantity ; if the quantity increase, 
other things remaining the same, its value falls: but if its quantity 
decrease, other things remaining the same, its value rises. But 
this rule only follows under the conditions prescribed. An increased 
demand for money, and by demand I mean use in circulation, 
would, if the quantity remained the same, increase its value, while 
on the contrary, a decreased demand for money, the quantity remaining 
the same, would cause its value to fall. If, for instance, a certain 
amount of money, say 50 millions of dollars, be required to operate 
a certain amount of commodities at a certain price, then if the 
amount of money be doubled to 100 millions, the commodities as 
a whole remaining the same in quantity, prices will on the 
average double, barring of course certain accidents of credit and 
trade ; while if the quantity of money be reduced to 25 millions, 
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the quantity of commodities remaining the ^une, price** would 
on the average fall t-o one-half. Per contra , if the commodities 
doubled and the amount of money remained the same, prices 
would as a whole fall to one-half of what they weie before. 

I think then that we may establish it as a general pro- 
position, subject of eouise to certain exceptions, that where 
commodities suffer a general fall of prices, money lUes in value 
or appreciates, and that where commodities advance in price 
for a continuous period, money falls in value or depreciates. I 
say subject to certain conditions and exceptions, because whatever 
economizes money or acts a& a substitute for it. to that extent 
has the same effect as an increase of money An extension of credit, 
for instance, would be quite as powerful in affecting prices as an 
increase of money. Bills of exchange, cheques, and notes, in fact 
every device whereby the us* 1 of money can be economized, have 
an effect upon prices no lev- than an increase of the circulating 
medium. Money, in short, ri purchasing power, and every form 
of substitute for money that has purchasing power can influence 
prices. But it need not be explained that all form-* of credit, 
hitherto invented le-t on a basis of one of two fundamental 
substance*, either gold or silver, and theref- re given a ceitain 
amount of ct edit for a term of years, an assumption we can easily 
make, th«- original proposition still holds good that money 
appreciates or depreciate-, a- prices fall m ri^e. 

I lmve run through these -ample preliminary exp* ‘nations 
to get a clear comprehension of the real issue of tin* paper. 
How shall we di-cover whether cold has appreciated or nten in 
value or whether silver has depreciated or fallen in value during 
the last two decades? In Europe or America it is n common 
form of language to speak of the decline of silver, ns though it 
were a 'fact not to be questioned. And so far as silver has 
declined in terms of gold there is of course no denying the pro- 
position. In 1872 the average price of standard silver in the 
London market was (jO^d.. per oz., while during ihe two months 
of the present year its Inis averaged about 27*-d, per oz But 
quotations like this give us no insight into the real n .tme of the 
change that has taken place. In England it is true, silver has 
declined in terms of gold, hut in Japan where silver is» in fact 5 


5 Both gold and silver are legal tender. But gold coins 
have never circulated as a common medium. 
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the standard and where gold is quoted in terms of silver we have 
precisely the opposite phenomenon. Thus, as I have explained, we 
are no nearer the solution of the question than before in looking 
merely at quotations of gold in terms of silver, or silver in terms 
of gold. 

So far as I am aware, there is only one method of settling 
this question, namely, to investigate by means of prices whether 
the purchasing power of gold has increased or whether the pur- 
chasing power of silver has decreased. If during the last 
twenty-two years we find that the purchasing power of silver has 
diminished pari p tssu with its own decline in terms of gold, 
then let us in all frankness confess that the fault lies with silver. In 
the latter case silver is the discredited metal, the “metalli 0 
assignats’’ which certain writers would have us believe. But if, 
ou the contrary, we find th it the purchasing power of silver has 
declined in no degree with its decline in terms of gold but has 
remained steady as a whole, then let us iu all frankness and 
honesty attribute the fault to the gold standard. Above all, if 
we find uot only that the purchasing power of silver is as great 
as it was 20 years ago, but that also the purohasing power of 
gold has risen aim >.st continuously during the same period, are 
we not justified in concluding that we have a double proof tha* 
silver is innocent of depreciation and that the difficulty lieB at 
the door of gold. This method of determining the value of 
money was not invented by bimetallists for the sake of making 
out a case. It was used, long before bimetallism had ever risen 
to be an issue, by Jevous for the purpose of determining the 
fall in the value of g >ld which had taken place in con- 
•equence of the Californian and Australian gold discoveiies. 
Jevons' method was justified by Cairnes when he investigated the 
same subject in his Australian Episode. It has been the method 
adopted by Mr. Gillen and Mr. Goschcn, both of whom can 
scarcely be credited with strong leanings towards bimetallism, and it 
has been accepted, so far as I am aware by every thoroughly scientific 
student of money since the time when money was made the 
subject of exact investigation, I know of no other method of 
determining whether the value of money has fallen or risen but 
the method of average prices, or “ standard of des derata,” as i 
has been called by one of the most distinguished writers on 
money. 

One more word is necessary to explain this method. Its 
value largely depends upon the range of commoditiei selected and 
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the carefulness with which their prices are investigated. Any 
change of demand owing to wholly peculiar causes, as for instanco 
cotton during the period of the Civil War in America, or rice 
in Japan during the short crop of 1890, should be as far as 
possible eliminated from the list. These temporary fluctuations, 
violent as they may be for a while, tend to right themselves 
after a time. Again, periods of expansion, of over-trading, should 
not be compared with periods of depression or panic. We should 
as far as possible begin with normal periods, as the basis of 
comparison. Finally, in quoting prices, we must of course as a 
rule take wholesale rather than retail pi ices, as the latter do 
not follow so quickly the changes of the maiket. The number 
of articles to be selected in a matter of a greatest importance. 
In England the list commonly accepted is that of the London 
Economist. Jevons selected for his own purpose a list of 39 
articles, made up from the weekly price list published in the London 
Economist. Perhaps the most trustworthy statistics of prices are those 
of Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, an eminent statistician who has calculated 
his “ index numbeis ’’ from the following 45 commodities : — 


English Wheat. 

Lead. 

American Wheat. 

Coal (London). 

Flour. 

Coal (Export). 

Barley. 

American Cotton. 

Oats. 

Indian Cotton. 

Maize. 

Flax. 

Potatoes. 

Hemp. 

Bice. 

Jute. 

Prime Beef. 

Wool (Merino). 

Middling Beef. 

Wool (English). 

Prime Mutton. 

Silk. 

Middling Mutton. 

Hides. 

Pork. 

Leather. 

Bacon. 

Tallow. 

Butter. 

Palm Oil. 

West India Sugar. 

Olive Oil. 

Java Sugar. 

Seed. Oil 

Coffee (2 sorts). 

Petroleum. 

Tea (2 sorts). 

Soda Crystals. 

Pig-iron. 

Nitrate of Soda. 

Iron bars. 

Indigo. 

Copper. 

Timber. 

Tin. 
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I regret to say that I have not found it possible to make 
out such a complete list of articles as Mr. Sauerbeck. Japan 
is a country which, until recently, has been in a peculiar 
position in regard to trade. In the first place, she has 
not been fully open to the regular currents of trade until within 
recent years. True her p .rts were opened 33 years ago, and certain 
articles have been regularly imported and exported for about 25 
years, but thpy are comparatively few. It required some years 
for the Japanese to feel their way, both as to what they 
wanted in the way of iinpoits from abroad and what they could 
most easily ship in the way of expoits. This fact has rendered 
Japan, until recently, rather an insignificant market and the num- 
ber of commodities traded in few in number. Secondly, of purely 
native at tides, such as are produced and consumed in Japan no 
doubt a laroe list might be mentioned, but it has been found impossi- 
ble even for Government experts to get an average of prices 
earlier than 1878 or 1879. Previous to that time the mone- 
tary medium of the country, except in the trade of the open 
ports, was in great confusion, and not until the decimal system 
was fully settled can we find any approach to the system of modern 
prices. 

But while the list of articles is not nearly as complete as I should 
like it to be, it will serve for the purposes of the present paper. The 
articles selected are for the most part the most common articles of 
export or of consumption in Japan, and will, as a rule, be found in 
the weekly reports of the papers. Wlit-revcr possible the mean price 
for the year is given of each commodity for a series of years 
extending us far hack as possible. For the sake of exactness I 
have drawn up three different lists : the first compiled by 
government experts of the Statistical Bureau. This list contains 
the mean price of the urticles in the Tokyo market. The second 
list is c implied fiom the weekly reports of prices in Yokohama 
as given in the weekly trade reports of the press. Botli the first 
and second lists are wholesale prices. The third list is less 
important. The prices are taken from a price-list ismed by the 
leading retail grocer of Tokyo, the first price list in 1884 the 
second in 1894. During this interval the price of silver in 
terms of gold has declined from an average of 50 s 'd. per oz. 
(1884) to an aveiage of about Hod. per oz. It is true that 
retail prices are not subject to competition so quickly as 
wholesale prices, but the list is interesting as throwing some addi- 
tional light upon the subject. 
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In order not to weary you with too many details, as given 
in these lists, I will .select a few instances taken at random of 
the more important commercial articles. In the year 1875 the 
average price of rice per kokn in the Tokyo market was 7.12 yen; 
in the year 1892 it was 7.24 yen. In the year 1875 the average 
price of sake per koku in Tokyo was 8.2C yen, in 1892 the 
average price was 12. 36. 4 lu 1878 the average price of tea per 
100 lhs. in Tokyo is given at 34.56 yen : in 1892 the average 
price was 27.68 yen. In 1878 the average price of sugar per 
100 lhs. was 9.13 yen ; in 1892 it was 7.10 yen. In 
1878 the average price of petroleum per ease in Tokyo was 
2.83 yen, in 1892 the average price was 1.68. In 1870 the average 
price of cotton yarns, graded yood to best, was $46. 90 per 
picul. On February 25th, 1895, they were quoted at from 

35.50 to 36.50 per picul. In 1870 the average price of grey 
shirtings 8Jlb. was 2.93 ; during the present month they are 
quoted at from 2.25 to 2 90. In 1871 the average piice of 
T. -cloths 7 lbs. 24 yds. 32 in. width averaged $2.05 Mexicans. 
On February 25tli, 1895. they were quoted at from 1 65 to 2.00. 
For the year 1871 the average price of black velvets 35 yds. 
22 in. averaged 8.75 Mexicans, on February 25th, 1895, they 
were quoted at from 7.25 to 9.50. The average price in 1871 
of Mousseliue de I.aine was 22 cents, per yard ; ou February 
25th, 1895, they were quoted at 15 to 22J sen per yard. 

I will not longer weary yon by further details of this kind, 
especially as I intend to print full tables of prices which will 
be open to your inspection and criticism. I have thus far 
confined myself to commercial articles, but if I were to appeal 
to experience I think still more evidence of the same kind 
might easily be added. For instance, upon my arrival in 
Japan in 1889 silver was somewhat more that 3 shillings, 
whereas now it is barely two. According to all the calculations 
of the go! J enthusiasts prices in these five years ought to 
have increased one-half in Japan. What cost one yen then 
ought to cost 1.50 now. But does not your common expe lienee 
contradict this, except in rare cases which can readily be 
accounted for? House-rents in Tokyo are on an average 
one-third cheaper to-day than five years ago. Ground rents 
are cheaper. Manilla cigars are precisely, quality for quality, 
what they were in 1889. Bread is the same price. Meat has 


4 Tax on sake has been increased. 
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risen somewhat in price, but the rise is mainly due to the war. 
Common wines have risen little or nothing in price, though 
wines of better quality and champagnes are higher. Certain 
articles, indeed, have risen in price precisely in degree as the 
gold price of silver has declined, but they are articles which 
are scarcely affected by commercial conditions. I may, for 
instance, mention books, magazines, articles of luxury, etc 

Again I am assured by one of the most experienced men iu 
railway construction in Japan that the same railway could be 
built to-day for one half the price it would have cost ten years 
ago. This is partly due, no doubt, to the increased skill of 
the Japanese in railway construction, but 1 am also assured 
that all articles imported for railway building have rather 

declined than risen iu silver prices in Japan, in spite of falling 
exchange. And this general tendency to stable or even 

declining prices in Japan has gone on during a time when 
credit has considerably expanded in this country. Japan to 
day is a fairly well banked country, whereas twenty years ago 
a native bunk did not exist. An extension of credit would tend 
to produce, if anything, a rise in prices, or at least it would stay 
any tendency to fall, and therefore the fact tha no rise in prices 
ha? taken place iu spite of this is another tribute to the stability of 
silver as a measure of values. 

While thus prices have remained stable in Japan, wha 1 

do we find iu Europe and America where the gold standard 
has itrevailed ? I have already called your attention to the 
‘‘index numbers” of Mr. Sauerbeck based on the prices of 
45 commodities. Mr. Sauerback takes the prices of eleven 
years, from 1807 to 1877, and the average of these prices 
establishes the base of his “ index number ” which hp calls 


100. Thin period 

embraces 

4 yeav^ 

of 

low 

prices 

after th e 

panic of 1806, 3 

years of 

high prices, 

from 

1870 

to 1873. 

and four years of 

low prices 

after the 

panic of 

1873. 

Starting 

with this “ index 

result : — 

number ” 

of 100 

he 

finds 

the 

following 

Year. 45 Commodities. 

Y ears 


43 Commodities. 

1867-71 

....100 

1882 . 

, . . . 



..84 

1870 

.... 90 

1883 . 

... 



..82 

1871 

100 

1884 . 




..76 

1872 

109 

1885 . 




_ .72 

1873 

iu 

1880 , 

■ * • • 



..69 
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Year. 45 Commodities. 

Years. 

43 Commodities. 

1874 

102 

1897 


1875 

96 

1888 

70 

1876 

.... 95 

1389 

72 

1877 

94 

1890 

72 

1878 

.... 87 

1891 

72 

1879 

..... 83 

1892 

68 

1880 

88 

1893 

68 

1881 

.... 85 



For the year 

1894, though I have 

not yet seen Mr. 

Sauerbeck’s index 

number, I am 

certain it 

i9 still lower than 

68. 6 The index number of the 

London 

Economist is lower 


than the preceding year, and from all the nmrketa of Europe 
and America come reports of lower prices. This, therefore, is 
the result of comparing gold prices in the West with silver 
prices in Japan, that the latter have remained fairly steady 
or shown only a mild tendency to decline, while the former 
according to a most favorable calculation have suffered an 
enormous decline. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from these facts as to 
the value of the monetary standard now prevailing in Jauaii ? 
There has been some talk of late of establishing a gold stan- 
dard in this country, in lieu of her pres, nt silver standard 
There are no indications at present that this plan will be 
carried into effect, and certainly there is no public agitation 
whatever for a change. On the contrary, the Japanese, at 
'east the commercial classes, seem to be wholly satisfied with her 
present system. But X would like to ask what is Jap- 
an to gain from a change of her existing standard ? 
What to-day is the true standard of money in the light of 
economic principles ? Is it not the standard whose purchasing 
power has the quality of stability in the liighe.-t degree? If 
not, then the very horn-books of political economy will have 
o be revised. Japan is getting the commodities sho buys 
from Europe and America as cheaply as ever in terms of 
silver, while the commodities she has to sell do not full in 
price, but command on the whole as good a price as they 
did ten or twenty years ago, and if these are not good 


s Mr. Walford has kindly informed me that the index number 
fell to 63.4 iu 1894' with 60.1 for Dec. 1394. 
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attributes of a money standard I do not know what the qualities 
of a perfect money-system are. I protest against the statement 
that silver has depreciated. It is as misleading as the statement 
that the earth is Hat, though to the uninstructed mind it may 
appear so. Let us not be led astray by the mere appearances 
of things. When we have the double evidence of stability in 
silver and instability in gold who can doubt that Japan is wise 
in tenaciously holding to her silver standard and keeping aloof 
from the scramble for gold that we see now going on in 
Europe and America. 

Other facts are equally strong iu favor of the silver as 
against the gold standaid. Compare, for instance, the financial 
condit on of European countries or America with that of Japan. 
Three years ago England suffered a panic so severe that it 
brought her strongest financial institutions to the brink of ruin. 
Likewi-e Australia, South America, and Italy have suffered 
disastrous panics. There is not a single country under the gold 
standard hut is bitterly complaining of depression, and the coun- 
tries suffering mo-t severely in this respect are the debtor 
countries of the world, the United States, Australia, Italy, 
Greece, and o’hers. They are the countiies that have been forced 
to pay in an appreciating standard, their burden of debt proving 
more and more heavy in spite of themselves, though the nominal 
amount remains the same or even decreases. During these last 
five years, while nearly every country of Europe aDd America 
has suffered a financial convulsion, Japan has gone on peacefully 
and prosperously, her capital and labor all employed, her prices 
remaining steady, and every deparment of wealth production 
progressing favorably. Even the present war with its 
great demands upon the loanable capital of the country 
has not seriously hampered her industrial progress. I know of no 
country of the world whose economic and financial conditions 
are more free from serious apprehension than those of Japan 
and I believe that one of the most potent causes of her pro- 
sperity, in the midst of a world- wide depression is her adherence, 
to the silver standard despite the efforts of certain^wise-acres to 
dislodge her from it. 

Before finally dismissing this branch of the subject, I wish 
to anticipate one objection commonly made by a certain class 
of theorists who hold to what may be called, for want of a 
better term, the “ mechanical ” theory of money. According to 
their doctrine, all that I have so far attempted to prove may be granted 
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as true, but, they would add, the consequences are as trifling as 
they are true. What difference does it make, say they, whether 
prices are high or low, whether they fall or rise, whether there is 
much money or little : if prices are low because of a scarcity of 
money then indeed sellers receive less for the commodities they 
have to sell, but correspondingly they pay less for the com- 
modities they have to buy. I, as a farmer, may sell my wheat 
for 50 cents a bushel instead of a dollar, but if I buy all my 
daily necessities tor half their former price, coffee for 40 instead 
of 80 cents per lb. shoes 88.00 per pair instead ot §8.00 per pair, 

I am as well off as 1 was before. The only difference is 
that X reckon in smaller instead of larger denominations. 
Money is a commodity and “ that's an end on't.'’ While 
this mechanical doctrine of money has had vogue with certain 
men, especially those tngnged in purely mercantile pursuits, it 
certainly has never had any influence upon monetary authorities. 
On the contrary, it has been repudiated again and again by some 
of the foremost men of this century who have studied monetary 
problems, I have already indicated in a pievious paragraph how 
important the function of money as a standard of value is, and how 
this function is related to some of the most important phases of 
the economic and commercial life of a nation. For money is 
not only used for the purpose of making exchanges in commo- 
dities, but is used to measuie services, sometimes orer a long 
period of time, as wages, salaries, etc. It is used to register 
the debts of nations, corporations and individuals, national 
obligations, railway bonds, mortgages, debentures, etc. It is 
used as a measure ot certain dues which occupy a very important 
place in the disbursements of people, as for instance taxes, fees 
fixed charges, etc. Whether money appreciates or depreciates has 
therefore a very powerful effect upon the national income and 
its distribution. If, tor instance, it is admitted that gold has ap_ 
predated 50 ° 0 since 1873— a very moderate figure judging from 
Sauerbeck's tables— let us for a moment consider what effect this ap- 
preciation has had upon only one point of theeconomic life of the En- 
glish people, viz., the national debt. In 1873 the national debt of 
England was in round numbers £750,000,000 stg. and 50 per cent, of 
this sum is therefore £375.000.000 stg. Assuming therefore Eng- 
land had the option of redeeming her national debt either in 1873 or 
1893 and had chosen the latter year, it would follow that the people 
of England would have to produce in real wealth £375,000,000 
more than in 1873. quite a tidy increase of indebtedness for England. 


Vol. xxlii. b 
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Assuming, for instance, hit there are 0,000,000 families in Great 
Britain this would iuvot an extra burden of £G2 upon every 
family, certainly no ins. : leant amount for the laboring classes 
to add to their existing bi as. 

But this is only a -ogle and by no means the most im- 
portant instance of the . “ 'ct of the appreciation of gold. Every 
investment made in gold running for a term of years since 1873, 
when silver was demone’ - ., has increased as a burden upon the 
debtois. In this way th- aided debt of railways has augmented 
and the obligations of c ; . towns, and other governments. To 
take one more example need only mention a debt contracted 
by the Japanese governm • ■ n 1871 amounting to .£2,400,000 at a 
nominal interest of 7 p cent. The redemption of this debt 
has been going on at a . , lar rate foi many years, and conse- 
quently a very large p." the debt was extinguished before the 
appreciation of gold ha ’ . -uni<*d the intensity it now hears. 

But the sum still remai _ unpii.lis, I hi lie ve, about £450,000, 
which the Japanese G . meat expected in 1873 to diicharge 
by an outlay or 2,250. ■ • /en but which in tact will require 
more than 4 500,000 ?/•■ l i Japan the 2,250,000 y/'ii has fully 
the purchasing power it ' i in 1873 , but the English investor 
claims his pound of go 's “ ’tu written in the bond,” and 
forsooth any attempt ai • traction from the principal in gold 
would no doubt be called . • oual repudiation. But suppose, and 
the supposition is no- < i neii'-al, Japan had borrowed the 
whole of her national d in T, ondon instead of applying to the 
home market, say £60,00. <• • \ rrom which she would hate received 
about 300,000,000 yen, i- ' not ch ar tb it the very effort to pay 
it off would have force. ■ to bankruptcy or something nearly 
like it? Japan’s pubh. ■; would have in fact fully doubled 
had she borrowed abroad " i 1 ot at home. The Japanese Govern- 
ment has had the good < • • i a or good sen-e for the most part to 
avoid the foreign rnarkt. nans except for small amounts, and 

thus has escaped the pm . 1 . ' ieh the Indian Go-, ernmeut has not 

avoided. These are on! i - ■- of tlie examples that might be 
mentioned of the great p ■>' .- d by money as a standard of value, 
but I abstain fiom amplification of this point. The 

evil effects of appreci it. -i i. -e .been described in the clearest 
manner by Jevons, Giuii a other economists, without reference 
to bimetallism, and to-- ■- lo not know of a single econo- 
mist or financier who . .mg to risk his reputation in a 
denial of them. 
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Finally, the adherents of the gold standard have still another 
gun to lire at their opponents. “ Granting," they say. “ granting 
that the value of gold has appreciated in value, still we do not 
see why the creditor countries under the gold standard should 
be in any way concerned in the matter.” The best example of 
this type of argument is found in England, inasutnuch as she 
is the principal creditor nation of the world. “ England,” they 
add, “ has a very good thing of it. It the principal she has 
lent and the interest due to her are augmenting in value why should 
she act the generous part in a matter where business and practical 
considerations ouly are supposed to rule.” It would not be 
difficult to poiut out that in this not only the English people, 
but even the English holders of securities are over-reaching 
themselves. There is no doubt that a tew investors whose 
■securities are of the very best quality are indeed gaining some- 
thing by the appreciation of gold. They hare an increased income 
measured in commodities above what they would have received 
ten or twenty years ago. But in the year 1879, in a paper read 
before the Royal Statistical Society, Mr. Giffin says of the 

effect of the appreciation of gold then notice ible Now we may 
witness a gradual increase of the burden of debts, to the loss 
of the debtors, and for the immediate advantage -of creditors,” 
although he adds in the end, “ the latter may lose by the 

relatively diminished income of their securities following the 
adjustment of all prices to the new circumstances.” I need not 
add how truly the latter half of this prophecy has been fulfilled 
in England, how many securities Englishmen hold :ue entirely 
worthless through bankruptcy and repudiation, how some of the 
-strongest monied institutions nearly went to the wall in the 
panic of 1892. I could easily show that the English security 
holders are only a small fraction of the whole wealth-producing 
population of England and by far the le-s important fraction. 
I could point out that though a portion of London 

gains, Manchester and Liverpool. Sheffield, and Leeds suffer, 

because of the diminished buying capacity of the debtor nations. 
But I do not like to answer this argument by an appeal to 
the most ignoble motives of the human mind. I do not want 
to belives that England is the Shylock of modern nations and 
demands gold, gold, gold, because, forsooth, ’tis so nominated 
in the bond. I would far rather believe that there is still a strong 
sense of justice in the English people, which, though obscured 
by a transient and local self-interest, cuu nevertheless decide 
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to give to anyone, that which is their chief claim to greatness and 
admiration, viz., fair piay. And if England refuses so much an 
this she has fallen indeed from the ancient standard which it has 
always been her boast to apply at all times and places. For 
justice is not a sentiment which can be meted out to particular cate - 
gories and interests, it pervades all the interests and activities of life 
and permeates all the relations that bind man to man, whether of 
work or oi thought or emotion. Aud if it be not so, if the justice 
of England goes with the chances of a would-be Machiavellian 
self-interest, then the elasticity and hope of the old race are 
all gone. 

In these few words I have attempted to show that silver has 
on the whole been a stable standard of value during the last 
twenty years, and that in this respect gold stands in great con- 
trast to it having appreciated by leaps and bounds, to the great 
injury of the commerce of the world, and the wealth and income 
of individuals. I have further tried to show that Japan has acted 
the wiser part in avoiding all tampering with her money standard, 
that she h ts gained as a seller of commodities, aud avoided all 
the pBialls of panic and depression with which the gold countries 
of the world have been afflicted. It now remains for me to make 
some application of these conclusions to the practical aspect of 
bimetallism in so far as it applies to the future policy of the 
countries that still cling to the gold standard, the United States 
and the nations of Europe. I need not explain that in these 
countries the gold monometallists are afflicted with a fear of being 
inundated with a worthless metal, a discredited standard of 
value. But it I have reasoned correctly in regard to the stability 
of silver as a standard of value, it follows that these fears 
arc grouudleoS, that they are based upon a misapprehension of 
the depreciation of silver, that iu fact the gold monometallist 
is iu terror of a baseless figment of his imagination. 


•• Back recoils, he knows not why. 
E'en at the souud himself has made. - ’ 


There is a stoiy of a man who, walking at night in an 
unknown path fell, as he thought, over a cliff, and saved 
himself by clinging to the branches of an ovei hanging tree* 
Here he held on in agony, fearing every moment to dash down the 
precipice, and when the first light of morning came he found 
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his feet just within an inch from the ground. Something like 
this, I take it are the apprehensions cf the gold party in 
Europe anil the United States. Were the nations of the West 
and India to once more open their mint- to the coinage of 
silver by international agreement, nay were they to coin silver 
together with gold at the old ratio of 1 to 1-34, they would 
once move find their commerce, their indu-try, and securities 
on a. soli 1 basis. They could not possibly suftVi anymore inflation 
of prices thin Japan has suffered trorn keeping open her 
mints to the free coinage of silver. The small increase in the 
production of silver, which has been going on in recent yeais 
would be spent to a great extent in randy preventing a further 
fall in the gold prices of commodities. For ,.e- hast not yet^ome 
to an end of the appreciation of gold. The struggle for gold 
in nearly all the countries of Europe, the u.i. eemly scramble for 
gold securities on the London stock exchange portends 
that a still further appreciation is to take place. It may be 
interrupted for a year, or more, and prices many show a slight 
upward tendency because of peculiar ciremustaace-,, but in the 
end gold is bound to continue its course or t.ppreciat'oii. There 
is not gold enough to go around all the coutries of Europe, 
America, and India. And so the addit..n cl -diver to the 
coinage of the west would in a great mea-su.e bo used in keeping 
gold at its proper level. And it more sil.er than were sufficient 
merely to stay the appreciation of gold v, me produced, such 
an inciease would flow over such a va-t gteat of wealth and 
population in the countries of Europe ami America, — the 
millions of France, England, Germany. Italy. Holland, lielgium 
Austria, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, the T'.nred States, 
Canada, Australia, and other coUuU'ie-, ifiil its influence in 
raising prices would be wholly beneficent. Such an increase in 
the coinage of silver at a fixed ratio with gold vould have picci-mly 
the same effects which Mr. .Jevous declar'd m IHflt-S followed from 
the gold discoveries of California and Australia. His words, with 
but slight alterations, are as follows: "I can not hut agree 
with M'Culloch that, putting aside individual cases of hardships, 
if such exist, a fall in the value of gold and an increase in 
the supply of money must have, and as I should say has already 
had, a most powerfully beneficial effect. It loosens the country, as 
nothing else could, from its old bonds of debt and habit. It 
throws increased rewards before all who are making and 
acquiring wealth somewhat at the expense of those who are 
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enjoying acquired wealth. It excites the active, and skillful 
classes, of the community to new exertions, and is, to some 
extent, like a discharge from his debt is to the bankrupt long 
struggling against his burdens. All this is effected without a 
breach of national good faith which nothing could com- 
pensate. 1 ' 
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ADDENDUM. 

The following tables tor the most pait explain themselves. 
Appendix I. is compiled mainly from the lietumf Statistique de 
I,' Empire du Japon, the official publication of the Japanese Govern- 
ment. The general character of this work is too well known to 
require any words of praise. The only matter of regret is that 
the statistics do net, in every case, cover the earlier years, from 
1873 to 1884. The last volume (1895) does not include prices 
later than the year 1893, and [such prices as are mentioned for the 
year 1894 veie kindly furnished by the fitali/tical Bureau, in 
advance of publication. For this and other kindnesses I am 
indebted to Juiebi Soyeda, Esq., of the Finance Department. 

Most of the articles mentioned in Appendix I. are of Japanese 
production or manufacture. It will be noticed that certain articles 
rise in price, notably rice and perhaps wood, charcoal, etc. This 
rise in pi ice cannot be attributed to any change in the price of 
silver, but is probably due to the great demand arising in con- 
sequence of an expanding population. Between the years 1873 
and 1893 the population of Japan increased rapidly, — nearly 
8,000,000. Manufactures of nearly every description have arisen 
in this interval, so that at present Japan stands as one of the 
important munufactniing nations of the world. With this 
rapid expansion of population and manufactures, it is not to- 
be wondered at that the price of food and native raw materials 
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1873. 1874. 1875. 


I i i 

Rice Per koku : 4.80 ! 7.30 7.12 

Barley do 1.40 I 1.90 1.08 

Wheat do 2.70 ' 2.85 3.06 

Salt do 1.01 ! 1.06 1.13 

Shoyu do ; — ] — 10 61 

Sake do 7.57 , 7.48 : 8.26 

Tea per 100 kin. . 40.16 I 40.48 , 40.00 

Japanese White Sugar per 100 kin , 8.16 7.29 7.47 


Foreign White Sugar do. , — — ' — 

Japanese Brown Sugar do. i — — j — 

Foreign Brown Sugar do. — 

Bonitos per kwan (Toda-Obugi) 1.55 1.76 1 63 

Leaf Tobacco per 100 kin 6.67 1 7.14 7.69 

Cut Tobacco do — I — ! — 

Japanese Raw Cotton do. j 16.33 ! 14.71 I 13.73 

Foreign Baw Cotton do. — i — ! — 

Japanese Cotton Cloth per piece — j — ! — 

White Cotton Cloth do. — ! — i — 


Japanese Cotton Yarn per 100 kin 

Foreign Cotton Yarn do. 

Cotton Cloth per piece 

White Cloth do 

Cotton Cloth do. (small) 

Turky Reds do 

Cotton Linings do 

Cocoons per koku 

Raw Silk (mechanical) per 100 kin 

Raw Silk (called zagori) do. 

Hanairo 

Taffetas (Kaiki) per piece 

Okadzu per 100 kin 

Indigo (Dry) per kwan 

Copper Bars per 100 kin 

Iron (Japanese pig) per kwan 

Iron (Imported rod) small do 

Iron (Imported-rod) large do 

Pine board, 12 ft. per piece 

Japanese cypress. 12 ft. do. (Kiushiu) 

Pine boards per tsubo 

Cypress boards do. 

Oil per koku 

Petroleum per case 

Coal per 100 kin 

Fire wood, Hitaehi-pine per 10 kwan 

Charcoal per 10 kwan 

Japanese Paper (Jlino) per 480 sheets . 
Japanese Paper (hanshi) per 200 sheets . 

Fish manure per kwan 

Fish manure (Residus) do. 


; — 

— 

— 

; 

— 

; — 

— 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

I — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

71.00 

50.00 

70.00 

j 

— 

— 

24.50 

24.875 

26.25 

— 1 

— 

— 

j 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

1.538 | 

1.GG7 

1.923 

i 

— 

— 


— 

— 

28.438 j 

19.258 

16.388 

j 

— 

— 

.40 

.40 

.40 

.80 

.78 

.98 

1.42 ; 

1 33 

1.G6 

— 1 

— 

— • 

1 

— 

— 

Z i 


— 


1876 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

5.12 

5.33 

G.38 

7.95 

1.70 

1.76 

2.26 

3.71 

4.05 

3.29 

3.89 

4.3.3 

4.58 

4.79 

5.11 

! 5.69 

5.53 

6.34 

4.65 

| 4.00 

.81 

.80 

1.46 

i 1.94 

8.05 

6.39 

8.62 

; 9.26 

9.42 

9 87 

10.41 

; 11.48 

40.32 

40.00 

31.56 

36 48 

7.20 

7.47 

9.13 

9.82 

■ — 

— 

5.31 

5.05 

1.57 

2.03 

1.50 

1.63 

8.33 

9.09 

9.09 

10.53 

13.21 



13.23 

12.52 

13.25 

— 



Z 

675.00 

~ 

710.00 

00.00 

48.00 

58.00 

70.00 

26.00 

23.70 

23.778 

26 00 

1.724 

1.724 

1.038 

1.887 

. 



.33 

.26 

20.263 

28.05 

30.75 

25.40 

— , 

1 

2.83 

1.95 

.40 

.41 

.43 * 

.42 

1.08 . 

1.00 ! 

.84 

1.22 

1.60 

1.42. 

z i 

1.77 

1.96 

Z . | 

1 

_ 1 

— 

— 


IAGE PkICE OF VARIOUS ARTICLES IN TOKYO FROM 1878 TO 1894. 


1880. : 1881. 


1883. ; 1884. 1885. 1 1886. | 1887. 1888. ! 1889. 1890. 1S91. 


i 1892. ! 1893. 1894. 


4.31 4.35 

2.33 4.00 

11.76 16.00 

14.86 ; 21.05 


6.60 
3.01 
! 3.57 
j 5.15 
j 5.31 
1.14 
| 10.11 
j 11.25 
1 25.60 
7.31 
G.67 
6 75 
4 11 
1.C0 
12.50 


717.00 706 00 I 700.00 : 645.00 1598.00 


90.00 95.00 85.00 75.00 55.00 

31 88 35.593 33.346 29.541 21.136 


2.6.32 4.00 I 3.332 | -2.786 2.439 


35.15 | 23.77 

1.95 i 1.88 


4.94 
! 2.14 

3.86 
4.15 
j 4.96 
.87 
| 9.58 
; 13.87 
i 24.00 
6.54 
| 6.07 
6.20 
| 3.79 
1.58 
13.33 
19 06 
! 12 56 
, 14.88 
.36 
.27 
48.88 
29.15 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.32 
.33 
26.91 
1672.96 
,626.46 
! 2.08 


5.02 
2.00 
4.19 
! 4.09 
S 4 62 
i .79 
j 10.62 
j 13 81 
■ 24.00 
I 6.41 
I 6.53 
| 6 03 

I 4.25 - 
i 1.50 
13.33 
22.25 
14.06 
16.37 
.32 
.31 
31.04 
33.99 
.26 
.28 
.27 
.34 
.34 
25.76 
541.19 
|536.67 
t 2.21 


! 8 94 
; 3.9.4 
5 24 
5.29 
0.79 
1.25 
9.58 
l 12 83 
24.00 
7.20 
; 7.47 
I 6.87 
1 6 97 

j 1.62 

! 16.67 
I 30.92 
1 14 16 
18.18 
| .33 

.22 
28.17 
31.93 
.25 
.‘27 
.24 
.24 
.33 
79.74 

693.33 

653.33 
3.12 


— 

2.37 

2.51 

2.53 

3.01 

2.90 

65.00 

60.30 

70.40 

75.00 

75 00 

73.30 , 


1.27 

1.12 

.81 

1.83 

.85 i 

18.672 

17.55 

15.84 

25 05 

20 40 

18.35 ! 

— 

.22 

.23 

.27 

.30 

.28 ; 

— 

.24 

.25 

.27 

.29 

.28 1 

— 

.23 

.24 

.26 

.27 

.26 | 

— 

1.17 

1.51 

1.50 

1.52 

1.59 

2.273 

2.093 

2 00 

1 923 

1.818 

1.724 j 

— . 

.30 

.30 

30 

| .30 

•HO ! 

— 

.25 

.24 

.25 

1 27 

.24 i 

19.27 

18 66 

18.32 

19.12 

1 20 78 

2119 

1.80 

1.80 

1.85 

2.09 

2.32 

1.86 j 

.30 

.31 

.315 

..105 

.325 

.28 

1.42 

1.02 

1.22 

1.11 

1.16 

1 19 : 

1.72 

1.39 

1-81 

2.02 

1.80 

2 35 

— 

.97 

1.04 

1.02 

1 .90 

.81 

— 

.17 

.17 

.18 

! .16 

; .15 

— 

1.31 

1.60 

1.48 

| 1.27 

. 1.71 

— 

1.74 

2.15 

1.88 

1 2.21 

1 2.42 


7.03 

3.59 

5 46 

4.92 

6 53 

1 14 
9.82 

11.58 
25.60 
6-08 
6 45 
5.78 
4.42 
2.25 
16.67 
19 13 
; 12.58 
17-38 
.29 
.20 
24.27 
30.65 
.28 
.30 
.24 
! .24 

i .37 
: 26.47 
|582.92 
537.50 

1.93 

2 10 

, 70.00 , 
| 169 

! 18.50 
! -27 

i .27 
I .26 
! 1.63 
j 1-786 
! .40 

I .21 

20.47 
i 1 67 


: 1.09 
I 10.82 
I 12.36 
i 27.68 
1 7 10 

I 7.12 
6.74 
4 30 
1 2.10 
20.00 
25.33 
13 61 
, 17.39 
.33 
.25 
■ 24.23 
29.31 
.26 
.28 
.26 
.25 
.38 
29.31 
720.83 
600 83 
2.42 
2.53 
80 00 
2.67 
17.83 
•26 
.27 
.26 
; 1.79 
I 1.818 

j .35 
! -32 

18 71 
1.6,8 
.2 0 
1 1.25 

, 2.56 
.83 
.15 
1.95 
i 2.34 


7 33 
H 13 
5.02 
5.24 
6 69 
.96 

10.97 
13 00 
23 80 
8.09 

8 22 
7.70 

! 5.31 
1 2 10 
1 22 00 
23.08 
1 13 75 
17.86 
.33 
.24 

26.30 
| 32.86 
1 .30 

1 .30 

I .27 
; .26 

.39 
34.39 
890.00 
779.19 
2.51 
2 67 

84.30 
1.57 

20 27 
.28 
.28 
.27 
1.33 
1 .880 
.37 
.‘2ft 
2*2.03 
1.7) 




Appendix II, — Showing the Average Price of Imported Articles in Yokohama (in silver). 





1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

j 1875. 

! 

1876. 

! 1877. 

! 

1878. 

1879. 

Cottons. 

Grev Shirtings— 8} lb., 38} yds., 

39 

inches 

2.93 

2.60 

2.54 

2.00 

2.50 

1 

j 

' 2.40 

2.35 

| 

2.00 

2.08 

2.11 

do. 9 lb., 38 j vds.. 

45 

inches 

3 40 

2 90 

2.92 

3.02 

2 97 

! 2.79 

2.68 

. 2.81 

2.85 

2.40 

T. Cloth — 7 lb., 24 yds., 32 inches 



2.05 

1.90 

1.99 

1.80 

1.90 

| 1.86 

1.63 

1.53 

1.52 

1.46 

Velvet — Black, 35 yards, 22 inches 



8.33 

8.75 

12.37 

9.43 

9.00 

! 8.80 

8.41 

7.81 

7.55 

8.08 

Victoria Lawns, 12 yards, 42.3 inches . . 


— 

— 

.98 

.94 

.98 

; 1.04 

— 

— 

.80 

.82 

Turkey Beds — 2.0 to 2.4 lb., yds. 

30 inches 

2.82 

(per yd.) 
.85 

.92 

.90 

.94 

1 .96 

.795 

.74 

.80 

.76 

Woollens. 

Italian Cloth— 30 yards, 32 inches 
to best 

Common 




.30 

.31 

! 

i .30 

.296 

.27 

.28 

.268 

Mousseline de Laine— 24 yards, 31 

inches 

.23 

.22 

.22 

.21 

.19 

: <19 

.16 

.175 

.18 

.182 

Cloths — Union 54 @ 50 inches 



.77} 

.08 

.72 

.70 

.72 

I .70 

.593 

.68 

.65 

.52 

Blankets, per lb 

• . * 


.36 

.38 

.48 

.41 

.42 

j .44 

.413 

.41 

.40 

.875 

Cotton Yarns. 

Nos. 16/24 Good to Best 



46.90 

38.75 

41.65 

38 83 

38.10 

1 33 70 

31.00 

| 30.60 

29.65 

31.50 

Nos. 28/32 Good to Best 

. . . 


47.82 

42.80 

46.59 

42.33 

39.10 

1 38.85 

35.70 

33.10 

32.40 

81.50 

Nos. 38/42 Medium 

. .. 


51.26 

40.50 

44.40 

45.23 

44.10 

; 43.00 

41.60 

1 38.02 

37.80 

37.10 

American Kerosene per case 

Sugars — Brown Takao per picul 



— 


— 

— 

3.32 

2.95 

2.80 

4.05 

3.00 

1.93 



4.38 

4.21 

3.91 

4 07 

4.85 

4.25 

3.52 

4 51 

5.07 


do. Brown D.htou do. 




— 

— 

— 

8.85 

3 50 

2.97 

3.86 

4.61 

4.21 

do. White Best do. 



9.42 

9.85 

9.45 

8.91 

8.45 

; 8.05 

7.56) 

8.18 

8.55 

8.72 

Iron, flat bars } inch do. 



2.84 

3.22 

4.06 

4.70 

4-63 

1 4.05 

8.70 

— 

— 


Iron, round bars up to | in. do. 



2.85 


“ 

** 

*• 


*• 

— 

— 


Iron nails, rods asssoited, do. 



2.92 

2.84 

3.74 

4.76 

4.69 

4.10 

— 

— 

— 


Pig Iron, No. 3 do. 



1.28 

1.33 

1.31 

1.87 

2 35 

2.02 

1.75 

— 



Silks. 

Mayebashi hanks do. 


850. 

750 00 

755. 

715. 

605.00 

|485. 

703.00 

1648.00 

573.00 

595.00 

Oshiu Sendai do. 


1825. 

800.00 

775. 

706. 

602.00 

512.00 

708.00 

,615.00 

532.00 

602.00 

Kakedas No. 1 do. 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

530.00 

802.00 

1701.00 

638.00 

662.00 

Tea. 

Tea, medium do. 



32.00 

30.00 

30.90 

30.60 

84.10 

29.00 


, 17.50 

17.71 ^ 

26.10 

Tea, fine do. 



40. 

39.50 

41.20 

39.60 

42.70 

; 37.50 

29.90 

, 26.40 

24.12 

32.00 


1 1880. ! 1881. 1SS‘2. 18S3. 18S4. [ 18-5. I 1886. | 1S87. 1888. j 1S69. | 1890. , 1891. I 1892. ; 1893 1894. 

■ ! 1 1 i ’ l 


2 02 

2.05 

2.05 

1.95 

1.95 

1 88 

1 

i 

1 1 90 

i 

1 1.97 

1 

2 00 

•? 03 

: 10 - 

1 . 30 

1.9'' 

? 19 

2.60 

2.37 

2 15 

2.39 

2.11 

2.15 

2 10 

. 2.12 

j 2.86 

2.42 

2.18 

, v.23 

2.10 

2.22 

2 5, 1 

2 92 

1.57 

1.52 

1 46 

1.48 

1.42 

1 43 

! 1.50 

1 . 3 

; 1 .51 

1.5 5 

' 1.23 

1 35 

1.40 

1 .1,5 

1-77 

8 58 

7.68 

7.49 

6.37 

73,3 

7.88 

i 6.75 

6 32 

i 5.01 

1.65 

5 37 

6.13 

6.63 

7 50 

7.86 

•76 

.69 

.675 

.70 

.64 

.60 

i ■«« 

.70 

1 .70 

.70 

1 .65 

.63 

.66 

.71 

.87 

.76 

1.58 

1.44 

1.28 

1.38 

1.24 

j L1 ' J 

, 1.18 

; i.i5 

i 

1.18 

; 1.19 

1.15 

1.23 

1.40 

: i.03 

.274 

.245 

.235 

.235 

.23 

.23 

' .26 

.268 

1 .252 

.263 

.25 

.235 

.25 

. .27 

1 .30 

.174 

.165 

.15 

.155 

.15 

.132 

.145 

*.154 

i .158 

.15.5 

.147 

.142 

.15 

.17 

.19. 

.48 

.42 

.429 

.15 

.41 

.42 

.47 

.53 

1 .50 

.50 

.50 

.46 

.46 

.52 

.55 

.39 

.38 

.392 

.375 

.36 

.37 

.39 

.40 

! .374 

.36 

35 

.36 

.41 

.46 

.49 

31.71 

32-10 

32.42 

29.85 

29.75 

29.70 

29.40 

32.20 

33 60 

31 60 

30.50 

29.20 

29.87 

34.10 

37.52 

37.12 

34.40 

34.20 

33.80 

33.2'J 

32.10 

1 82. .30 

34.85 

| 36.12 

35.45 

33.25 

31.25 

: 31.10 

37 85 

, 42.10 

41.50 

33.35 

36.60 

36.25 

36.10 

35.40 

85.00 

i 

37. 

| 80.55 

39.50 

' 38 00 

i 

36.60 

35.30 

40.60 

. 43.90 

1.72 

1.94 

2.12 

1 66 

17.1 

1.78 

i 

1.71 

1 82 

j 2.08 

2 07 

1 

1.85 

1.66 

1.67' 

' 1.68 

1.72 

4.47 

4.28 

4.40 

4 -53 

3.b0 

3.7-4 

•1.45 

3 76 

| 3 63 

4.14 

, 4 12 

3.97 

3 97 

i 4 67 

4 48 

4.20 

— 

— 

— ■ 

— 

— 

8. 0i) 

3 21 

- 8 O r 



1 _ 

3.36 

3.52 

4.25 

O. ~’~l 

8.12 

8 12 

8.60 

8.37 

8 .00 

7.20 

t .2 

6 22 

; 7-15 

8.1" 

t 8.16 

7 02 

7.02 

8 35 

M.j; ;j 

— 


2.70 

2.1 3 

2.70 

2 -i»3 

2.57 

2 54 

2 80 

3 CO 

! 3.04 

2.78 

2.8, 

3 26 

3 *;i 

— 

— 

— 

2.92 

.295 

2.61 

2.0-j 

2 63 

2 «M> 

3.112 

3 05 

2 8i 

2 06 

3.12 

3 ”2 

— 

— 

— 

2.42 

2.48 

2 52 

2 7)7 

o 

2.74 

2.97 

2.95 

1.80 

— 

— 





— 


— 

" 

, 1.21 

1.36 

j 1-43 

4.32 

1.41 

1 .33 

1.30 

1.37 

, 1.63 

618.00 

620.00 

578.00 

530.00 

502.00 

495.00 

1555.00 

641.00 

545 00 

594.00 

625.00 

513.00 

573 00 

646 00 

1 

605.00 

— 

540.00 

488.00 

498.00 

174.00 

50 5. i>0 

594.00 

J585 00 

' 575.00 

601.00 

512.00 

;502.0l) 

653.00 

j 

685.00 

672.00 

660.00 

593.00 

585.00 

562 00 

710.00 

694.00 

505.00 

662.00 

•674.00 

564.00 

,090.00 

768.00 

'721.00 

26.65 

21.10 

19.40 

16.50 

17.20 

17.65 

• 16.75 

16 00 

15.25 

15.50 

14.65 

15.70 

17.25 

17.60 

i 

I 17.83 

27.05 

30.50 

28.75 

| 24.35 

23.00 

, 22.75 

j 23.05 

i 22.20 

i 21.85 

' 20.50 

1 9.25 

20.25 

22.70 

j 22.30 

; 28.60 




1885 len -31.00 188!) Yen ‘ 21.10 

1886 30 45 i 1W3 Yen 89.00 

Yen 61.00 | 1894 Yen 84 30 
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have advanced in some degree. Nor ust it be forgotten that 

Japan in 1813 was to a large extern -nder the influence of 

customary price?, which, however, ha ever since, except in 
the remotest country districts, tended to -e their force. 

The evidence of these statistical t . • cs is that Japan has 
not suffered any material rise of price md has acted wisely in 

clinging to the silver standard. Th prices have not been 

reduced to index numbers, but this it ■ udly necessary for the 
present pm pose. In a future article I hope to trace more 
accurately the relation between silver an -'rices. 

Appendix II. is compiled from i e weekly commercial 
report of the Jupiin JIml and also from » e lists of the Yokohama 
Chamber of Commerce. For corrections id additions to Appendix. 

II. I am indebted to .1. P. Reid, Esq .f Y'okohama. Appendix 

III. is oi slighter value, but is intei -ting as showing that 
during the years 1884 and 1894. whens-.er declined over 33$ per 
cent., the retail priors of articles of ,ly consumption scarcely 
rose at all. Notably br-ad and flour a- actually cheaper to-day 
iu silver than twenty years ago. App. lix IV. mows the price 
paid for steel rails in Japan during interval or fifteen years. 
Such monometallisls as fear a entirely 1 of prices, when nationay 
or international bimet.uli.--m is intiodur r into any country of 
Europe or America should carefully const ... r ibis list. 


At the close of the lecture the Clin., nan invited questions or 
remarks from the audience. 

Mr. Wilkin asked whether Ihofess. - Droppers thought the 
compari-on was legitimate to the fui extent between Japan 
and all other countries. The trade of ' span up to lately bad 
been almost entirely with o.her couiui.es; the internal tiade 
was very limited. If it were other.- se, did the lecturer 
think prices would have remained i t jle ? Then he would 
like to ask Professor Dropper? what in his opinion would 
be the effect if England was to open her nits to the free coinage 
of silver. It seemed to him that the effect would be such a 
cataclysm as would shake everything to p 1 tea. 
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Professor Droppers said he was not suie whether he understood 
the first question fully The internal trade of Japan seemed 
to him quite active. Nor did it matter in lus opinion whether 
Japan expected to gold or silver countries. If -he exported to 
silver countries she expected silver in payment, and if she exported 
to gold countries she likewise expected silver in payment. Then 
as to tiie other ouestion as to a possible eatavlvsiu. he did not 
think that England would be asked to do it all l;y hm -ell. He 
would never think of hi.net tllism being adopted only by England. 
It would be adopttd as the lesult of a iVuougli understanding 
between the civilized countries of the woi’d. .1 ' in the ca~e of the 
postal system, which was entered into mid rallied on in good faith. 
He thought the fear arose in not giving credit to the f ict that the 
world was huger than they .sometimes thought it w is. 

The Chairman stated that of cum-e any in raugement for 
the adoption of a bimetallic medium of exchange must 
neces~aiily be international, but to '-jciiii- the stability 
of such a medium it was not neves , us that, n’t! nations 
should join it, if, say. live or six ol the gieal commercial 
nations combined. The theory was that -u«-h a union would 
be sufficient to provide stability 

Professor Dtoppeis. leplying to anothi 1 ipti-i'm. ot Sir. Wilkin, 
said that if suddenly a huge amount wei.- tiuowi into cu dilation 
prices might be much alfccted. Cut tliis. t,n r. was imiios.sible> 
because the -ilver in existence was not ui tuahii t i n ogli '01 such a 
change, .’.rid by the tune the silver was coined j rices would have 
found their let el. 

Mr. Waiford said it had long been fsuii.h'hcd that the only way 
of measiuii.g the purchasing power of gold was by hiking the price, 
of commodities and reducing them t> index nninhcis. From 
what Protessor Droppers had to'nl tlrem lie imagined that he had 
started a system of index numbers, and if lie roiild offer the 
results to the proper authorities at home tho-e results would 
be welcomed. He himself had been pa iutulij aware that 
it was difficult to compare prices ill Japan because it 

was difficult to know whether they v-t-rr- con pining the 
same things at different times. That nio the difficulty both in 
Japan and China. As to Mr. Wilkin's question he thought 

it was evident to those who had studied the matter that the 

effect of the adoption of bimetallism would not he to 

raise piices to any extent. They might rise slightly lor a time 
but they would not -continue to increase. 
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Professor Droppers said that while he had obtained average 
prices for commodities in Japan, he found it next to impossible 
to reduce them to index numbers because of the absence of 
prices in the eaily seventies. The price of rice had certainly 
increased in Japau in the last 20 years ; but that, he thought, 
was due to the objection of the Japanese to eat foreign rice until 
their own supply was exhausted. Then the increased price was 
attributable to the large increase of population and to the limited 
area of rice cultivation. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 
Tsukiji, on Wednesday, March 13th, at -1 p.m. The Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, occupied the chair. 

After the minutes of the previous meeting had been read 
and approved, the Chairman called upon Rev. Dr. D C. Greene 
to read his paper on “ Tenrikyo, or the Teaching of the Heavenly 
Reason.” 

A supplementary paper was promised which should deal 
with the hymns, the doctrines of the sect, its worship and 
methods of propagation. 

The Chairman, after thanking Dr. Greene in behalf of 
the Society, made a few renuuks on the general character of 
the paper. 

Mr. Tyng stated that he had heard that the doctrines 
of this sect had been influenced by Christian teaching, and he 
questioned Dr. Greene as to the truth of this. 

Dr. Greene replied that there was probably no conscious 
attempt on the part of the followers of this doctiine to incorporate 
Christian thought, but he thought it very likely that Christian 
thought and influences had been at work in it. 

The meeting adjourned at half past five o'clock. 


A meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 17 Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, on Wednesday, May 22nd, at 4 p. m. Mr. Longford, the 
Vice President occupied the chair. 
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After the preliminary business of the Society was transacted, 
the President, the Rev. D.C. Greene, read the second and concluding 
part of his paper on “ Tenrikyo, or the Teaching of the Heavenly 
Reason.” 

When the reading was finished the Chaiiman stated that 
the Society owed special thanks to Dr. Greene for his scholarly 
paper. It was not easy even under favorable circumstances, 
to get materials for an essay on a Japanese subject, but Dr. 
Greene had to contend with great difficulties since he had tor 
gather his knowledge from manuscript and hearsay. D unless one 
had actual experience he could hardly appreciate what labor 
this involved. After an interesting discussion of the paper by the 
members the Society adjourned. 


A general meeting of the Asiatic Society of Japan was held at 
No. 17, Tsukiji, on Wednesday, June 12th, at 4 p m. The President, 
Rev. Dr. D. C. Greene, occupied the chair. 

After the preliminary business of the meeting had been trans- 
acted, the President called upon Rev. Clay MacCauley to read a 
paper by Rev. H. B. Newell of Niigata on the Petroleum Industries 
of Nagaoka. The author began by giving an account of the history 
of the petroleum of this district. Traditions of oil discoveries went 
back as early as the year 674 a.d., but it was not until 1830 that the 
people of this district used the oil in a practical way, and then only 
to a very limited extent, until 1805. After the latter year, many 
attempts were made to refine the oil on a large scale, but most of these 
attempts were failures. Since the year 1880, however, companies 
have been established that proved successful. 

The writer gave a minute account of three places where the oil wa s 
produced, — Urase, Hire, aud Katsubo. He described the method o 
pumping the oil and of taking it to the place of refining, the island 
of N'akajima near Nagaoka. Statistics were mentioned of the amount 
produced and the cost of production. The paper closed with an 
account of the effect of these oil discoveries on the welfare of the 
people of Nagaoka and the surrounding villages. 
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The President thanked the author and reader of the paper in 
tekalf of the Society. He stated that he had himself travelled through . 
the region described, and while the new work had had the effect of 
adding to the prosperity of the place as described by Mr. Newell, yet 
it had the drawback of being extremely filthy. The carriers of the oil 
from the wells to the refineries were covered with the crude oil, and - 
were indescribably dirty. 

Following the reading of this paper, was a Lecture on the 
Luclman and the Japanese Languages by Professor Basil Hall Cham- 
berlain, as follows : — 


A Comparison or Tire Japanese and the Luchcan Languages. 

Mr. Chairman, Toadies and Gentlemen : — Grammar is a 
notoriously dry subject, — so dry indeed that I should scarcely 
have ventured on it before any audience less well-equipped than 
one composed of member-, of the Asiatic Society. As it is, I 
take it that almost all of us have devoted no little time to 
endeavoring to master the grammar of Japanese, which is of 
all languages perhaps the most hopfiessly and heartrendingly 
difficult. We are fellow-aufferers. Why should we not, then, 
imitate the invalids at tho-.! Europe in health resorts, who 
derive a kind of sad and mitigated pleasure from talking over 
their various puns and aches, and comparing the dreadful 
nights that they have speuc ? One sometimes gets useful hints 
in this way ; aud il nothing else cau be accomplished by a 
comparison of Japanese grammar with Luclman, one good 
result at least may possibly accrue, — we may become half 
reconciled to our fati here, as students of Japanese, by a peep 
into the yet deeper depths of difficulty and complication in 
the sister tongue. 

I visited Luchu in the spring of 1803. and after my 
return thence was lucky enough to come across an educated 
Luchuan in Tokyo, and thus to continue the study of the 
language at intervals during the last two years. These studies 
have been embodied in an outline grammar, vocabulary, and 
conversation-hook, which the Asiatic Society has undertaken- 
to print in its Tr.imactions, and from which— it being 
obviously impossible to claim your attention for the whole — I 
propose to extract a few of the leading conclusions. 
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First and foremost among these conclusions cornea the 
discovery, already alluded to, that Japanese and Luchuan 
are sister tongues, — that, though mutually unintelligible, thay 
stand related to each other in about the same degree that 
Spanish and French are related. Hitherto Japanese has stood 
alone in the linguistic world. Dialects she had, no doubt ; for 
what language was ever spoken uniformly over so wide an area? 
Korean, too. might have been adduced as constructed on the 
same general pattern. But there was no second language at 
once sufficiently like Japanese and sufficiently unlike it, to 
afford a convenient and fruitful term of comparison, such as, 
for instance, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese affoid 
among each other ; and this isolation, among other reasonsi 
caused Japanese philology to remain oingnlaily uuceitain and 
barren. Now that Japanese owns a sister, things are changed. 
As between the woids of other sister tongues, so here also rules 
of letter-interchange can be established, derivations can be 
tested from tire outside, and the genesis of at least some of the 
grammatical forms made out. 

A few practical instances of common Luchuau phrases 
will be>t show, in a general way, the likeness and unlikeness of 
the two languages. Take, for example : — 


Luchuan. 


Javanese. 


Chin wuffnn.il/irn . 
Kyo ogamimashd 


'• Konnichi wa. 
) 


Sttehi nyutd na' nushibiri 
Saki ye iki nasai 


- DOzo osaki 


ye. 


Naff atle wiiffunuiitj tknhirany ' Shibaraku go bu-nta itashi- 

Nagaku ogami-mo shrmasen ) rnashita. 


Ayabiranff ! 

Arinaasen 

Nil yutnxhn y’nhlnij. . . . 
Mo yoroshii de arimasu 


'.DO itaslrimashite ! 


Mo yoroshiu gozaimasu. 


U cha ushtiyirani f 

O cha oslii-agaranai ka ? 


* 0 cha 
) 


agarimasen 


ka? 


TJtijo, tu*clia ikutsi namighebi'\ 

Anata wa, toshi wa, ikutsu nari- [ Anuta no o toshi va ikutsu 

S a f I desuka ka ? 

nasaru ka? ) 
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A general comparison of Luehuan words with their Japanesse 
equivalents shows that 

Iiuchuan eh coiresponds to Japanese k 

“ j “ “ “ g and d 

“ f “ “ » h 

“ ( and u respectively “ “ e and o 

" c “ “ “ ai or aya 

“ “ “ au 

These changes are all familiar in languages further west. A 
more peculiar correspondence — though, to be sure, not unknown 
in other languages — is that of Luehuan n to Japanese m, while 
the constant dropping of the difficult letter r in Luehuan is 
. familiar to us from the practice of many speakers of English 
who pronounce “ carriage ” cn'iage. If Luehuan drops its r’s, 
Japanese drops initial w’s and y’ s, also tig's at the end of 
words and syllables. Bearing in mind these correspondences, we 
can identify such pairs of words as the following, which are 
but samples of hundreds 

Lui’huax. Japanese. 


chickling 

kiku 

to hear 

cluing 

kill' ll 

to come 

citing 

kin 

gold 

j"W 

gin 

silver 


hige 

beard 

fe 

lull 

a fly 

fislta (leg) 

hiza (knee) 


fjoi 

hidari 

left hand 

kuymuj 

kail 

to buy 

kanumj (to eat) 

kaniu (to bite) 


ud 

mu 

yet 

nfing 

mini 

to see 

Wll/ljill 

oji 

uncle 

yyc 

ai 

indigo 


The most different-lookug words are by no means always the 
most difficult. Tor instauce, the Japanese word for “quick,” 
hayai, and the Luehuan word for the same idea, fesang, look 
as different as well can be. Yet it is quite easy to identify, 
them, letter by letter. For Luehuan /is Japanese h, Luehuan e is 
Japanese aya, aud Luehuan sang (for sa any) on the one hand 
and Japanese i on the other, are mere terminations. 
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In many cases, easier perhaps at tirst sight, the precise 
method of correspondence cannot yet be ascertained. Between 
such pairs of words, for instance, as : — 


LUCHtfAN. 

JAPANESE. 


k'lba 

and kumo 

spider 

chu 

,, Into 

person 

wd 

,, i (classical tci) 

P’g 

yuta sluing 

,, yoroshii 

good 


all we can say is that tome relationship oeems" likely. 

Considering that the Lnchuan language had never been 
analysed bel'oie, and that no helps of any kind towards the acquire- 
ment of it existed, excepting one very stilted and imperfect 
Luchuan-Japanese Conversation-book, it is not to be expected 
that all difficulties should be solved at once, or even after two 
years’ study. Most of the present audience, no doubt, have had 
bad times with so-called Japanese teachers, who, whatever 
else they may know, certainly have not the faintest, idea of 
how to teach their own language. At Xafa matters were even 
worse; for if I then knew no I.nchuan, the Luehnan so 
called teachers had hut a veiy hazy knowledge of Japanese 
and as for their own language, they had nevei speculated on 
it in their lives. One of them, I'm tunatelv being intelligent, 
warmed to his task, and grew quite enthusiastic ov 1 the, to him, 
new revelation of such things as verbs and adject' os. But the 
fact of his having lived for foity years in total ignorance of 
such phenomena, made him an unsafe guide even on points 
so elementary as the question where one word should leave off 
and another begin. Consequently I was at first thrown back 
very much on guesswork, and some of these guesses piovd to 
be happy inspirations. For instance, take the word ‘•tob.cco,” 
why should my Lnchuan friends -ometimes call it t iliuku, 
some times tabaka* At fiist I thought 1 mud have heard 
wrong; and yet,— no! there was no doubt about it. Lay after 
day, first tabaka , then tabaka came from their lips, togethe with 
the smoke from their long Luehnan pipes. At la-t one day, 
after puzzling over it for a long time, the idea -.lggested i ' self : 
is not tubnku the simple word, and tabaka the e quival nt of 
Japanese tabaka u-a > There being no equivalent to • t in 
the Lnchuan language, this hypothesis would account r its 
absence. The guess proved right; for every instance in vhich 
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Jit could be tested by a comparison of sentences where Japa- 
nese syntax would require the use of via, showed a certain 
modification of the termination of the Luehuan noun, — a sort 
of inflection in fact ; and further research proved that this 
inflection and one or two others afterwards verified, varied 
regularly according to the final vowel of the plain wopd. To 
be brief, Luehuan nouns turned out to have a declension. 
There is not time to euter into the theory of the Luehuan dec- 
lension, nor even into the whole of its practice. Here are 
specimens of two of the regular declensions : — 

Declension of Nouns, 


Kazi, “ Wind ” 
Plain Form kazi 
Isolated Form kaze 
Aggregated Form kaziug 
interrogative kazi f 


Gajang, “ Mosquito ” 
<7 ajang 
gajanv 
gajailuiifi 
yajanui t 


There are three other declensions. 

Pronouns are declined like nouns, the first pronoun u-ang . 
being, however, very irregular. H’aug, you will notice, recalls 
•Japanese ware, “ I,” which was icu in the older pre-classical 
speech, and has been replaced by the compound ua-takushi in 
modern colloquial. Watakunhi, as you doubtless know, is 
believed to be a corruption of i ca-t»kiashi, lit. “ exhausting 
self,” i.e. *• pushing selfishness to its furthest limits." The tea of 
.wa-takuihi is simply Luehuan wantj minus its ng, in accordance 
with the rule that Japanese drops such final nasals. 


LUCHCAN PRONOUNS. 


1st Person 

icon if 

2nd Pei son (common) 

ifa 

2nd Person (polite) 

unju 


I fear that your patieuce must be getting sorely tried ; and the 
•most important chapter in the comparison of the two languages 
must be dismissed as lightly as possible — I mean the conjugation of 
■verbs and adjectives. Put into a nutshell, Luehuan proves two things 
•concerning the parent language from which itself and Japanese both 
sprang. It proves first, that there was o: iginaily but a single 
conjugation, — not three, as we see yn actual Japanese : but 
secondly that this original simplicity m one direction was 
counterbalanced by greater complication in another ; for whereas 
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modern Japanese possesses only one form for each tense of 
the indicative mood and the earlier Classical Japanese only two, 
Luehuan has five, the use of which is governed by an elaborate 
set of rules. Lucliuan also has three past tenses instead of the 
single one of modern Japanese. 

Conjugation of the Regular Luchuan Verb. 

Tuyung , to take ” (Jap. torn). 
positive voice. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Perfect. 


Conclusive 

tuyung 

Conclusive 

tutong 

Attributive 

tuyurit 

Attributive 

tutdru 

Apocopated 

tmju’ 

Apocopated 

tut O' 

Interrogative 

tuyumi f 

Interrogative 

tutu mi T 

Verbal Noun 

tuyusi 

Verbal Noun 

tutusi 

Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

Conclusive 

tutany 

Conclusive 

tutotang 

Attributed 

tutaru 

Attributed 

tutotaru 

Apocopated 

tuta' 

Apocopated 

tututa’ 

Interrogative 

tuti f 

Interrogative 

tutoti ! 

Verbal Noun 

tutasi 

Verbal Noun 

tutotasi 



Future. 



Conclusive 

Attributive 

i turn 



Apocopated 

Interrogative 

1 

tui ga shablra f 



Verbal Noun 

(missing) 


Stem 

tur 

Imperative Compound tutori 

Indefinite Form tut 



do. Apocopated fit’ 

Condition Present 

ture 

Gerund 

tuti 

Hypothetical do. 

turd 

do. Isolated 

tute 

Coincident 

tuine 

do. Aggregated tuting Contingent 

tuldungse 

Imperative 

turi 

Conditional Past 

tutore 

do. Isolated 

ture 

Hypothetical Past 

tutord 


Concessive Present {W“ ed Aggregated Ger- 

Concessive Past {‘S,'?"’ 
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Desiderative Adjective tui-bushang — conjugated according to 
paradigm of Adjectives. 


NEGATIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present. Perfect. 


Conclusive 

Attributive 

!■ turang 

Concl. ) 
Attrib. !■ 

tute icnrang 

Apocopated 

Interrogative 

J 

: turani t 

Apoc. ) 
Interr. 

tute wurani f 

Verbal Noun 

tarangsi 

V. Noun tate wurangsi 

Imperfect 


Pluperfect. 

Concl. 

turaugtang 

Concl. 

tute w lining tang 

Attrib. 

turangturu 

Attrib. 

tute wurungtarii 

Apoc. 

turangta ’ 

Apoc. 

tute wurangta ’ 

Interr. 

turangti f 

Interr. 

tute icurangti f 

V. Nouu 

turangta si 

V. Noun 

tute wurangtasi 


Future. 


1 , 


Conclusive 

Attribute j-t urang hazi. 

Apoc. ) 

Interrogative turang ga shabira. 

Verbal Nouu (missing). 

Gerund. turangti. Conditional Pres, turang -dung are 

do. Isolated turangte. 

do. Aggregated turung-tiny. Hypoth. Pres, turang-dung are. 
Imperative (conf. IF 127 of (for other tenses conf. 

Grammar). 128 of Grammar). 

Desiderative Adjective tui-biuhakt 3 nerang. 


The Conclusive form of the various tenses of the Indicative 
is used only at the end of a sentence ; the Attributive is used before 
nouns, just as when we say in Japanese, toru toki, toru hito, and 
also instead of the Conclusive when the common emphatic particle 
da precedes. The Apocopated replaces the Attributive in certain 
special cases. The Interrogative serves of course to ask questions. 
For instance, tuyumif is equivalent to Japanese toru ka! — tuti ? to 
Japanese totta kat The Verbal Noun represents Japanese toru 
koto, and also performs other functions too technical even to 
indicate here. When I add that adjectives are conjugated 
nearly like verbs by means of the suffix ang which corresponds to 


Vol. xiii. — c 
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Japanese aru, “ to be,” have I done enough to give yon a glimpse 
into the subject, and to prove, as was said at starting, that we 
here in Tokyo should be grateful for the comparative ease of Jap- 
anese, and thank fate for not having sent us to Nafa instead? 

******** 

Leaving all such grammatical dry bones, and leaving also on 
one side for to-day all discussion of the numerous cases in 
which the Luehuan form of words throws light on Japanese 
forms hitherto obscure, it may be interesting to terminate by 
quoting a case in which a comparison of the two languages 
opens out quite a different vista, — a vista not enclosed within 
the limits of mere linguistic research. The word tori i is such a 
ease. The Japanese torii, as you well know, is a peculiar kind 

of gate-way set up in front of Shinto temples. The word [is 

written with the two characters that is, “ bird dwelling,” 

and the native account of its origin is quoted and, as it would 

seem, accepted, by even so high an authority as Mr. Satow, 

who writes of it as follows : — 

“ The torii was originally a perch for the fowls offered up 
to the gods, not as food, but to give warning of daybreak. It 
was erected on any side of the temple indifferently. In later 
times, not improbably after the introduction of Buddhism, its 
original meaning was forgotten ; it was placed ! in front only, and 
supposed to be a gateway. Tablets with inscriptions (<joka) were 
placed on the torii with this belief, and one of the first things 
done after the restoration of the Mikado in 1808, in the course 
of the purification of the Shinto' temples, was the removal 
of these tablets. The etymology of the word is evidently 
* bird rest.’ The torii gradually assumed the character of a 
general symbol of Shinto, and the number which might be 
erected to the honour of a deity became practically unlimited. 
The Buddhists made it of stone or bronze, and frequently of 
red-painted wood and developed various forms.” 

So far Mr. Satow. Nothing could well be more explicit. 
Notice, however, before proceeding any further, that we really 
know nothing whatever of Shintii until a century and a half after 
the introduction of Buddhism into Japan, our earliest extant 
Japanese book, the “ Kojiki," dating only from a.d. 712, when 
Buddhism, which brought civilisation in its train, was already 
an established power in the land. What modern native literati 
have to say concerning the state of their country in pre- 
Buddhistic days is therefore almost all conjecture, — conjecture 
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enlivened by a patriotism of the most jingo hue. Mr. Aston, 
struck apparently by the intrinsic improbability of the 
erection of gateways for cocks to perch on, prefers to 
derive torii from torn a- “ to pass through,” an etymology which 
might seen appropriate enough for a term signifying “archway,” 
though the long 5 of the one word and the short o of the other cause 
serious difficulty. Now the Luchuan form of the word, which is tun, 
strikes at the root both of the orthodox derivation and of the proposed 
alternative. “ Bird ” in Luchuan is tui and “ to pass though ” is 
tuyuny, both words corresponding quite regularly with Japauese tori 
and turn respectively, even in the matter of vowel quantity. The 
absence of the r is what the rules of interchange between such paiis 
of Japanese and Luchuan words would lead us naturally to expect 1 
and the Luchuan equivalent of torii according to the former ety- 
mology would be tuwi, according to the later probably tuyi. But the 
Luchuan form turi has an r, and must therefore either have descended 
from some source distinct from both the word signifying “ bird ” and 
that signifying “ passage,” or else it must have been borrowed from 
Japanese at a comparatively late date. If the former alternative be 
accepted, the etymology of the word remains a mystery. If the latter, 
then the word is shown to have formed no part of the common Jap- 
ano-Luchuan heritage ; and a suspicion arises that the thing itself, 
— that is to say the shape and use and even the name of the torii, — is 
not really of Shinto origin at all, but a foreign importation. Of 
course we must not therefore hastily jump to the conclusion that 
the Japanese torii. or Shinto archway, is but a modification of the 
Indian turun (the Chinese p’ai-lou or p’ai-fang) ; but we may at least 
say that one obstacle to such a conclusion is removed. 

One consideration more before finishing, — a consideration still 
farther removed from mere grammatical detail. Does not the sisterly 
relationship of Japanese to Luchuan prove, once for all, that Japanese 
is the language of the last invaders of Japan, — not, as there might 
hitherto have been equally good reason to think, the language of 
earlier aboriginal inhabitants of the central provinces (Yamato for 
instance), adopted by conquerors comparatively few in numbers, just 
as provincial Latin was adopted by the Goths and the Franks ? The 
case of Japanese must rather resemble that of Anglo-Saxon, which 
thrust back and has at last well-nigh effaced the languages of earlier 
populations. The solidarity between Japanese and Luchuan would 
otherwise be inexplicable. My belief is that legend points true for 
once in making Jimmu Tenno, the first “ earthly Emperor ” of Japan, 
begin his career in the extreme West of the country, and thence fight 
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his way eastwards. A glance at the map shows Kyushu to be the 
portion of Japan nearest to the .mainland of Asia,— Kyushu, with 
little Tsushima as a convenient stepping-stone. By this easy route 
we may imagine the conquering race to have entered the country at 
some date previous to the third century of the Christian era ; for the 
geographical and other names mentioned by the Chinese historians 
of that century have an unmistakably Japanese ring. From 
Kyushu the invaders would have pressed forward East and North 
exterminating some tribes of aborigines and incorporating others, 
as legend asserts to have been the case. This process which, 
by the eighth century after Christ, carried Japanese colonisation 
up to about the -10th parallel of latitude, is still going on ; for Y ezo 
is only now beginning to fill up with Japanese, and the aborigines 
there still form a considerable factor in the population. 

Now is it not intrinsically p robable that while the main body 
of invaders moved North-East in the general direction of the 
land, a few stragglers, laggards, or weaklings should have 
wandered South, driven perhaps by defeat in internecine strife 
to take refuge in the little Southern archipelago, whose islets 
stretch like the rungs of a ladder the whole wsy from the Gulf 
of Kagoshima to what is now known as Great Luchu ? History 
tells us of the arrival of such refugees during the Middle Ages. 
Why should not the same thing have occurred at an earlier, 
date ? Racial and linguistic affinities would thus find a very 
simple explanation, while the distance in time and space amply 
accouuts for the existing differences. 

Thus far to-day. As you sec, quite a number of side-issues 
open out before the comparative student of Luclman and 
Japanese. It would not be possible for me to exhaust them in 
one lecture ; but it would, I fear, he very easy for me to exhaust 
your patience, if indeed indeed it is not exhausted already. 

Dr. Divers thought, it a hazardous conjecture to suppose, as Mr, 
Chamberlaiu did that the Japanese came by way of Korea into Japan 
as there were no similarities either of language or of anything else 
between the Japanese and the people of the mainland. 

Mr, Chamberlain stated that there was close similarity between 
the Korean and Japanese tongues, si milarity not indeed ol 
vocabulary but of grammatical construction. In all other 
directions, whether westwards in China, southwards in Formosa 
and the isles of the Pacific, or eastwards on the American coast, not 
only the vocabulary but the grammatical construction proceeded 
on altogether alien lines. 
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Mr. Mason remarked that there was a further corroboration * 
of Mr. Chamberlains’s theoiy from the fact that the dialects 
spoken in the islands lying between Japan and Korea, such 
as Tsushima, Oki, and Goto, were a purer form of Japanese than 
even the dialects spoken in Kiushu. Had the Japanese come 
to Japan from the North, this would be almost inex- 
plicable. 

Mr. Chamberlain spoke of the peculiarities of language in 
the various Luchuan islands as sustaining his theory of the 
origin of the Japanese people. The distribution of dialects, though 
as yet very imperfectly known, seems peculiar aud opens out a 
a wide field of study. The islands nearest to Japan are not in 
all cases those whose language most nearly approximates to 
standard Japanese. 

The President, iu thanking Mr. Chamberlain, called attention 
to the great value of his work on the Luchuan language, soon 
to be issued iu the Transactions of the Society. This work would 
not only he of practical value to those who wished to visit 
the Islands, hut of still greater value to students of comparative 
philology, especially to those interested in the position of the 
Japanese language. 

The meeting adjourned at 5.30 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Annual Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held at No. 
17, Tsukiji, on Wednesday, December 11th, at 4 p.m. The Pre- 
sident, Kev. D. C. Greene, D. D., occupied the chair. 

The minutes having, been read and approved, the Chairman 
called upon Mr. Clay MacCauley to read his paper on the Japanese 
Landscape. 

The Chairman thanked Mr. MacCauley on behalf of the Society 
lor his interesting paper. 

The Society proceeded to the business of the annual 
meeting. 
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The Corresponding Secretary read his Annual Beport as 
follows : — 

“ During the present year there is little of importance to note 
in the Annual Beport beyond the ordinary, amount of work done by 
the Society. The recent war between Japan and China may have 
diverted interest from the past to the present events of this 
country, but the Society can congratulate itself on a very fair 
amount of progress in spite of hindrance. 

“ Few changes worthy of chronicle have marked the session. 
Death has deprived the Society of the services of Sir Thomas F. 
Wade, of Cambridge, Eng., and also of the life members, Bev. C. 
S. Malan and John O’Neil, Esq., both of England. Fourteen new 
names have been added to the list of members, and two former 
members whose connection with the Society had lapsed have renewed 
their membership. Three members have resigned. 

“ During the Session, which now corresponds to the Calendar 
year, there were live papers contributed to the Transactions 
besides the work of Mr. Chamberlain on the Luchnan Language 
in a supplementary volume. There were also two lectures given 
under the auspices of the Society, one in Yokohama in February 
and the other in Tokyo in June. The list of papers read, etc., 
will be found in the Appendix to the regular volume of 
this year. 

“ The finances of the Society are in a satisfactory state and 
unless unforseen accidents occur, the Society has nothing to fear on 
this score in the future.” 

This report was adopted. The Treasurer gave his report 
for the year, which is printed in the Appendix. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
coming year. The result of the balloting was as follows : 

President— Sir Ernest M. Satow, K.C.M.G. ; Vice-Presi- 
dents — Bev. D. C. Greene, D. D., and J. H. Longford, Esq. ; Cor- 
responding Secretary— Garrett Droppers, Esq. ; Becording Secre- 
taries— Garrett Droppers, Esq., and W. J. S. Shand, Esq. ; 
Treasurer— J. McD. Gardiner, Esq.; Librarian — Bev. W. J. White ; 
Councillors — Dr. E. Divers, B. H. Chsmberlain, Esq., W. B. Mason, 
Esq., B. Masujima, Esq., Clay MacCanley, Esq., M. Michel Bevon, 
J. H. Gubbins, Esq., Bev. T. S. Tyng. E. W. Clement, Esq., Ber. 
A. Lloyd. 

Dr. Greene congratulated the Society in securing for President 
during the coming year one who had in former years contibuted 
so much to the Society’s welfare. 
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Sir Ernest Satow expressed his thanks to Dr. Greene and the 
members present for their good wishes in a few appropriate 
remarks, after which the meeting adjourned. 


Appendix A. 

List of Papers during the Session of 1895. 

“ The Onmun, — When Invented," by W. G. Aston, Esq. 

“Note historique sur les difterentes syst&mes d’ Venture usiWs 
en Cor£e," by M. Maurice Courant. 

“Monetary Standards in relation to Japan,” a lecture, by 
Garrett Droppers, Esq. 

*' Tenrikyo, or the Teaching of the Heavenly Keason,” two 
papers, by Rev. D. G. Greene, D. D. 

“ Petroleum Industries at Nagaoka,” by Rev. H. B. Newell. 

“ Essay in aid of a Grammar and Dictionary of the Luchuan 
Language,” by B. H. Chamberlain, Esq. 

“ The Luchuan Language,” — a lecture, by B. H. Chamberlain, 

Esq. 

“ The Japanese Landscape," — a paper, by Bev. Clay MacCauley, 


Appendix B. 

The Hon. Treasurer in Account with the Asiatic Society op 
Japan for the Thirteen Months Ending Nov. 30th, 1895. 

Dr. 


To Balance from Last Year >,770.970 

" Entrance Fees 45.00P 

“ Yearly Subscriptions 342.880 

“ Non-Resident Life Subscriptions .. 108.230 

“ Resident Life Subscriptions .. .. 130.000 

“ Sale of Transactions 24^.600 

“ Interest at Banks 79.788 

Total 3,720.468 

Nov. 30. — To Balance 2,358.448 
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Cb. 

By Messrs. Meiklejohn & Co. for Printing, etc 985.850 


" Cash for Stationery, Postage, etc 122.300 

“ Rent of No. 17, Tsukiji 100.000 

“ Insurance 75.000 

“ Library Expenses 78.870 

Balance in II. A - S. B. Cor. as Fixed Dep. 2,285.000 
“ “ “ Cur Act. .. 9.300 

In Mitsu Bishi Goshi Kaisha Cur. Act 51.418 

In hands of Treasurer 12.730 2,358.448 

Total 3,720.468 

E. & O. E. 


J. McD. Gardiner, 

Hon. Treas. 

Examined with Vouchers and found correct 
W. B. Mason. 

Yeend DnER. 

Auditors. 


Appendix C. 

List of Exchanges of the. Asiatic Society of Japan, 
as Revised on 1st March, 1895. 

American Geographical Society, New York. 

** Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 

'* Philological Association, Boston, Mass. 

“ Philosophical Society, Phialadelphia, Pa. 

Anthropologic il Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft in Wien, Vienna, Austria. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 

Australian Association for the Advancement of Science, Sydney. 
Bataviasch Genootschap, Notulen. 

Buddhist Text Society, India, Calcutta. 

Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 

Bureau of Education ' “ “ 

Canadian Institute, Toronto. 

China Review, Hongkong. 

Chinese Recorder, Shanghai. 

Cosmos de Guido Cora, Torino. 

Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Natur und Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Tokyo. 
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Geological aad Natural History Survey of Canada. 

Harvard University, Museum of Comparative Zoology, Cambridge 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Imperial Russian. Geographical Society, St. Petersburg, Russia. 
Imperial University of Japan, Tokyo. 

Japan Society, London. 

Johns Hopkins University Publications, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 
Japan Weekly Mail. 

Journal Asiatique, Paris, France. 

MusSe Guimet, Lyons. 

Pekin Oriental Society, Pekin, China. 

Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain, London, England 
“ “ Bombay Branch, Bombay. 

“ “ “ Ceylon Branch, Colombo. 

“ “ “ China Branch, Shanghai. 

“ “ “ Straits Branch, Singapore. 

Royal Dublin Society, Kildare St., Dublin, Ireland. 

Royal Geographical Society, Loudon. 

Royal Society, London. 

“ '* of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland. 

*• “ New South Wales, Sydney, N.S.W. 

“ “ of South Australia, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D.C. 

Sociedad Geogratica de Madrid, Madrid, Spain. 

Sociedad de Geographia de Lisboa, Lisbon, Portugal. 

Societe d’Antbropologie de Paris, Paris. 

Societe de Geographie, Patis. „ 

United States Geological Survey, Washington, D.C. 

“ “ Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


Appendix D. 
Transactions in Stock. 
November 25th, 895. 


Vol. I single part .. .. 121 

“ II single part 110 

“ III Part I 157 

“ “ " II 209 

Appendix 91 

“ IV single part „ . - 200 
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Vol. V parti 205 

“ “ “ 2 174 

“ VI “ 1 208 

“ “ “ 2 250 

“ “ “ 3 257 

“ VII “ 1 235 

“ “ “ 2 245 

“ “ “3 .. .. 265 

“ “ “ 4 255 

“ VIII “ 1 46 

“ “ “ 2 61 

“ *• “ 3 63 

“ “ “ 4 70 

“ IX “ 1 41 

“ “ “ 2 81 

“ “ “ 3 86 

“ X “ 1 70 

“ “ “ 2 96 

“ “ Supplement 157 

“ XI Part 1 108 

“ “ “ 2 75 

“ XII “ 1 229 

“ XII “ 2 115 

" “ “ 3 Ill 

“ “ “ 4 56 

“ XIII “1 82 

" “ “ 2 120 

“ XIV “ 1 90 

“ “ “ 2 114 

“ XV “ 1 •. 95 

“ “ 2 119 

“ XVI “1 162 

2 130 

“ “ “• 3 199 

“ XVII- 1 198 

2 101 

“ XVHI “1 163 

“ “ “ 2 228 

“ XIX “ 1 287 

“ “ “ 2 224 

“ “ “ 3 249 

“ XX “ 1 126 
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Vol. XX pt. 2 251 

“ “ Supplement pt. 1 256 

“ “ “ “ 2 2£7 

“ “ « “3 285 

“ “ “5 250 

“ XXI single part 260 

“ XXII pt. 1 249 

“ “ pt.II 255 

“ “ pt. Ill 270 


Appendix E. 

Volumes added to the Library during the year are as 
follows 

1. — Statistical Survey of New South Wales. 

2. — Indian Museum Notes, Vol. Ill, pts. 4 and 5. 

3. — Shinsai Yob" Chusa Kivai. 

Earthquake Investigation Society Report, 4 Vols. 

4 Bibliographic Coreenne, by M. Courant. 

5 Imperial University Report. 
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LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Honorary Members. 

Alcpck, k.c.e., Sir Rutherford, Athenaeum Club, London, England. 
Arnold, k.c.s.i , Sir Edwin. Daily Telegraph Office, London. 
England. 

Aston, c.m.g., W. G., Woodlands, Seaton, Devon, England. 

Day, Prof. Geo. E., Yale College, New Haven. Conn., U. S. A. 
Edkins, D.n., Rev. Joseph, Shanghai. 

Franks, Sir Wollaston, British Museum. London. 

Hannen, Sir N., H. B. M. Consul General, Shanghai. 

Hepburn, M.n., no., J. C., 384, Williams Street, East Orang 
New Jersey’, U. S. A. 

Nordensjdld, Baron, A., Stockholm Sweden. 

Powell, Major J. W-, Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. 0., 
U. S. A. 

Rein, Prof. J. J., Bonn-am-Rhein, Germany. 

Satow, k.c.h.g, Sir Ernest M„ British Legation, Tokyo, Japan. 


Life Members. 

Amerman, n.n.. Rev. James L., 25 East 22nd St., New York 
N. Y„ U. S. A. 

Anderson, f.r.c.s., W., 2, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
Atkinson, r.sc., R. W„ 44. London Sqr., Cai’diff, Wales. 

Bigelow, Dr. W. S., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Bisset, r.L.s., J., c/o Messrs. A. J. Macpherson & Co., 5, East India 
Avenue, Loudon, E. C., England. 

Blanchet, Rev. C. T., Bolton, Lake George, N. Y. 

Booth, Rev. E. S., 178, Bluff, Yokohama. 

Brauns, Professor Dr. D., Halle University, Germany. 

Brinkley, r.a., Capt. F., 15, Nagata-cho, Nicbome, Tokyo. 

Brown, Capt. A. W., Central Chambers, 159, Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Carey, Rev. Otis, Karasumaru, Kyoto. 
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Carsen, T. G., Bannfield, Coleraine, Ireland. 

Center, Alex., Pacific Mail Office, San Francisco. 

Chamberlain, B. H., 19 Daimaehi, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Cheon, A., Hanoi, Tonkin. 

Clarke-ThornhiU, T. B., Kuston Hall, Kettering, Northamptonshire. 
Clement, E. W., 43, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Conder, J., 13, Nishi Konya-cho, Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Cooper, ll.d., C. J., Hampton Lodge, Stourton near Stourbridge, 
Staffordshire, England. 

Dautremer, J., Hankow, China. 

Deas, F. W., 12, Magdala Place, Edinburgh. 

De Bunsen, M., Bangkok, Siam. 

Dickins, F. V., University of London, Burlington Gardens, Lon- 
don, W. 

Dillon, E., 13 Upper Phiilimore Gardens, Kensington, London, S. W. 
Divers, m.d., f.e.s., Edward, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Dixon, F.n.s.E., J. M., 5880, Ton Verin Ave, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 
Dixon, m.a., Rev. William Gray, Warrnambooh, Victoria, Australia. 
Duer, Y., 10, Gochoine, Hirakawa-cho, Kojimachi, Tokyo. 

Du Bois, m.d., Francis, 27, Rue de la Lepiniere, Paris. 

Eaves, Rev. Geo., Poate Restante, Denver, Colorado, U.S.A. 

Eby, d.d., Rev. C. S., Canadian Methodist Mission, Toronto, Canada. 
Fearing, D., Newport, Rhode Island. U, S. A. 

Flernmich, 0. C., Alton House, Roehamptou, England, 

Fraser, J. A., 216, Yokohama. 

Gay, A. 0., 2, Yokohama. 

Giussani, C., 90 -b, Yokohama. 

Glover, T. B., Ippon-matsu, Nagasaki. 

Goodrich, J. King, P. 0. Box 757, Pittsburgh, Pa., U. S.A. 

Gowland, W., 19, Beaumont Crescent, West Kensington, London, 
S. W. 

Greene, d.d., Rev. D. C., 22, Nakano-cho, Ichigaya, Tokyo. 

Gribble, Henry, Shanghai, China. 

Griffis, Rev. W. E., Ithaca, N. Y., U. S. A. 

Groom, A. H., 34, Kobe. 

Gubbins, J. H., British Legation, Tokyo. 

Hall, Frank, Elmira, Chemung Co., N. Y., U. S. A. 

Hall, m.a., John Carey, H. B. M. Consul, Yokohama. 

Hattori, I , Morioka. 

Hellyer, T. W., 210, Yokohama. 

Holme, f. l. s., C., The Red House, Bixley Heath, Kent, England. 
Hunt, H. J,, 225 Bluff, Yokohama. 
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LITE MEMBEKS. 


James, F. S., 142, Yokohama. 

Jaudon, Peyton, 3, Aoi-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Keil, 0., 61, Yokohama. 

Kinch, Edward, Agricultural College, Cirencester, England. 

Kirkwood, M., 43, Shinzaka-maclii, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Knott, d.sc., f.r.s.e., Cargill G., Koyal Society, Edinburgh. 

Lay, A. H., British Consulate, Yokohama. 

Liberty, Lasenby, 13, Cornwall Terrace, Regents Park, London. 
Longford, J. H., British Legation, Tokyo. 

Low, C. W., Stowmarket, Suffolk, England. 

Lowell, Percival, 53, State St., Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 

Lyman, Benjamin Smith, State Geological Survey Office, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., U. S. A. 

Lyall, Sir J., c/o Messrs. H. S. King, Cornhill, London. 

MacDonald, m.d., Rev, D., 4, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Maclagan, Robert, Cadogan Place, Belgrave Square, London. 
Macnab, A. F., 42, Imai-eho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Marshall, d.d., Rev. T., 48, McCormick Block, Chicago, 111., U.S.A. 
Marshal, Prof. D., Queen’s College. Kingston, Canada. 

Masujima, R., 56, Zaimoku-cho, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Miller, Rev. E. Rothesay, Morioka. 

Milne, f.o s., f.k.s.,' John, 14, Shide Hill House, Newport, Isle of 
Wight, England. 

Morgan, Geo. D., 6, East 40th St., New York, U.S.A. 

Morse, W. H., c/o Messrs. Smith, Baker & Co., 178, Yokohama. 
Napier, H. W., Milton House, Bowling, Scotland. 

Olcott, Colonel Henry S., Adgar, Madras, India. 

Parker, E. H., 18, Gambier Terrace, Liverpool. 

Pettee, J. H., Okayama. 

Piggott, F. T., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Pole, Rev. G. H., 4, Concession, Osaka. 

Putnam, Harrington, 45, William Street, New York. 

Quin, J. J., H. B. M. Consul, Nagasaki. 

Robertson, m.d., Argyll, 18, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

Satow, F. A., 0, Queensborough Terrace, Hyde Park, London. 
Severance, Rev. C. M., c/o Rev. W. Freer, 7, Montgomery Ave. 
San Francisco. 

Serrurier, Dr. L., Ethnographic Museum, Leyden, Holland. 

Shand, W. J. S., 4-b, Yokohama. 

Sbaw, Ven. Archdeacon, Tokyo. 

• Stephenson, m.d., c.s.x., a.a.s., etc., F. B., U. S. Navy Yard, 
Boston, U.S.A. 
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Stone, W. H., 3, Aoi-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Todd, Rev. C. J., Wentworth House, The Green, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Tomkinson, M., Franehe Hall, near Kidderminster, England. 

Trower, H. Seymour, 51, Montagu Square, London, W. 

Tsuda, Sen, 217, Honmura-maehi, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Vail, Rev. Milton C., Minami-machi, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Von Wenckstern, Dr., A. Friedriehstrasse, 49 -a, Berlin, S. W., 
Germany. 

Wesselhoeft, Dr. Wm. P., 170, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Mass., U.S.A. 

Walsh, T., 70, Kobe. 

Warren, Ven. Archdeacon, 2, Concession, Osaka 
Whitney, ji.d., Willis Norton, American Legation, Tokyo. 

Wigmore, J. H., Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 

Wilson, J. A., Hakodate. 

Winstanley, A., 50, Yokohama. 


Ordinary Members. 

Alexander, Robert Percival, Eiwa Gakko, Aoyama, Tokyo. 
Ambler, Rev. J. C., Maebashi. 

Andrews, Rev. W'alter, Hakodate. 

Arrivet, J. B., 133, Hara-machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Baelz, m.d., E., 7, Nagata-cho, Nichome, Tokyo. 

Batchelor, Rev. J., Sapporo. 

Bickersteth, Rt. Rev. Bishop, 11, Sakae-eho, Shiba, Tokyo. 
Birkelund, Rev. J. R., 17, Hikawa-cho, Aka-aka, Tokyo. 

Bonsai, S., American Legation, Tokyo. 

Brandram, Rev. J. B., Kumamoto. 

Brown, Matthew, 6, Yokohama. 

Buckley, Dr. E., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
Burton, W. K., 7, Nagata-cho, Tokyo. 

Cochran, d.d., Rev. G , Los Angelos, Cal., U.S.A. 

Cornea, F. H., 50, Yokohama. 

Coudenhove, Count Henry, Austrian Legation, Tokyo. 

Courant, M., French Consulate, Tientsin, China. 

Cruickshank, W. J., Mourilyan, Heimann A Co., .35, Yokohama. 
D’Anethan Baron, Belgian Legation, Nagata-cho, Tokyo. 

De Forest, d.d., Rev. J. H., Sendai, 

Doornail, Rev. I, 18, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


Droppers, Garrett, 71, Isarago, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Dumelin, A., 90-a, Yokohama. 

Enslie, J. J., British Consulate, Kobe. 

Favre-Brandt, J., 145, Bluff, Yokohama. 

Florenz, Dr. Karl, Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Francis, Kev. J. M., 25, Tsukiji, Tokyo 
Gardiner, J. McD., 40, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Griffiths, E. A., British Consulate, Kobe. 

Herod, J. B., American Legation, TokyO. 

House, E. H. 3. Aoi-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Irwin, B. W., Hawaiian Legation, 7, Tsuna-machi, Mita, Shiba, 
Tokyo. 

Isawa, S., 50, Dairokuten-cho, Koiahikawa, Tokyo. 

Jamieson, G., British Consulate, Shanghai. 

KanO, J., Higher Normal School, Tokyo. 

Kenny, W. J , British Consulate, Y'okohama. 

King. Bev. A. F., 11, Sakae-eho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Kirby, J, B., 8, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Knox, d.d., G. W., Englewood, New Jersey, U. S. A. 

Lambert. E. B., Nisbi Honganji, Kyoto. 

Layard, It. de B., British Consulate, Yokohama. 

Lloyd, Bev. A., Mita, Nichome, Tokyo. 

Lonholm, Dr. J., 8, Kaga Yashiki, Tokyo. 

Lowder, J. F., 28, Yokohama. 

Lowtlier Gerard, British Legation, Tokyo. 

MacCauley, Bev. Clay, Mita, Nichome, Tokyd. 

MacNair, Bev. T. M., 2, Nishi Machi, Nihonenoki, Tokyo. 

Mason, W. B., Shiba, Koenchi, Tokyo. 

McKim, Bt. Bev. Bishop, 37, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Meriwether, C., Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland, 
U.S.A. 

Miyabe, Dr., Sapporo. 

Miller, K. S., American Legation, Tokyo. 

Morse, F, S., 200, Yokohama. 

Miinter, Capt., 3, Aoi-cho, Akasaka, Tokyo. 

Miinzinger, Bev. K., 39, Kami Tomizaka, Tokyo. 

Paget, B. S., British Legation, Tokyo. 

Parlett, H. G., British Legation, Tokyo. 

Paul, Dr. M. E., Nagasaki. 

Patton, Bev. J. L., Nara. 

Perin, Bev. G. L., Boston, Mass. U. S. A. 

Pigott, H, C., 35, Yokohama. 
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Rentiers, J. B., British Consulate, Yokohama. 

Revon, Michel, 17, Kaga Yashiki, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Rice, Rev. C. E., Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Riess, Dr. Ludwig, Imperial University, Tokyo. 

Hyde. Rev. F. L., 11, Sakae-cho, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Schedel, Jos., 77 -a, Y’okohama. 

Scherer, Rev. J. A. B., Saga, Hizen. 

Schurr, G. J. H., 58 b, Bluff, Y’okohama. 

Scriba, m.d., J., 13, Kaga Yashiki, TokyO. 

Seymour, m.d., J. N., Newcastle, Co. Down, Ireland. 

Soper, Rev. Julius, Carlisle, Pa., U. S. A. 

Spencer, Rev. J. G., Aoyama, Tokyo. 

Story, Rev. W. E., Chofu, Yamaguchi Ken. 

Swift, J. T., 85, Myogadani, Tokyo. 

Taft, Rev. G. W., Hill, Kobe. 

Takaki, Dr., 10, Nishi-konya-cho. Kyobashi, Tokyo. 

Terry, H. T., 10, Kaga Y’ashiki, Tokyo. 

Thompson, A. W„ 18, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Thomson, Rev. R. A., 37, Hill, Kobe. 

Tisou, a.m., ll.b., A., 66, Broadway, New York, U.S.A. 

Trench, Hon. P. le P., Claremorris Castle, Ballinasloe, Co. Galway. 
Trevithick, F. H., Sbinbashi Station, Tokyo. 

Troup, James, Powis House, Old Aberdeen, Scotland. 

Tuke, S., Imperial Hotel, Tokyo. 

Tyng, Rev. T. S., 29, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Vau de Polder, L., Netherlands Legation, Tokyo. 

Van der Heyden, m.d., W., General Hospital, Yokohama. 

Walford, A. B., 10, Y'okohama. 

Walne, Rev. E. N., Fukuoka. 

Waiter. W. B., 1, Yokohama. 

Weipert, Dr. H., German Legation, Tokyo. 

Weston, Rev. Walter, c/o Rev. C. G. Gardner, Kobe. 

Wier, Rev. J., Eiwa Gakko, Aoyama, Tokyo. 

White, Rev. W. J., 6, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

Wileman, A. E., Brftish Legation, Tokyo. 

Wilkinson, H. S., British Consulate, Shanghai. 

Wollant, G. de, Russian Legation, Tokyo. 

Wood, Dr. A., 2, Yayoi-cho, Hongo, Tokyo. 

Wyckoff, M. N., c/o Meiji Gaku-in, Shirokane, Tokyo. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 

OF THE 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Revised December 4-th, 1895. 




THE 


Art. I. 
Art. II. 

Art. III. 

Art. IV. 
Art. V. 

Art. VI. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Revised December 4th, 1895. 


NAME AND OBJECTS. 

The Name of the Society shall be The AsiaiW 
Society of Japan. 

The object of the Society shall be to collect and 
publish information on subjects relating to Japan 
and other Asiatic Countries. 

Communications on other subjects may, within the 
discretion of the Council, be received by the Society, 
but shall not be published among the Papeis forming 
the Transactions. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Society shall consist of Honorary and Ordinary 
Members. 

Honorary Members shall be admitted upon special 
grounds, to be determined in each case by the 
Council. They shall not be resident in Japan, and 
shall not pay an entrance fee or annual subscription. 

Ordinary Members shall pay, on their election, 
an entrance fee of Five Dollars and subscription 
for the current year. Those resident in Japan 
shall pay an annual subscription of Five Dollars. 
Those not resident in Japan shall pay an annual 
subscription of Three Dollars or a Life Composition 
of Sixteen Dollars gold or Three Guineas. 

Any Member elected after June 30th shall not 
be required to pay the subscription for the year 
of his election unless he wishes to receive the 
Transactions of the past session of the Society. 

Any person joining the Society ean become a Life 
Member by the payment of Fifty Dollars ; or any 
person already a member can become a Life Member by 
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the payment of Fifty Dollars, less Two Dollars and 
Fifty Cents for each year in which he has been 
an Ordinary Member. 

Art. VII. The Annual Subscription shall be payable in 
advance, on the 1st of January in each year. 

Any Member failing to pay his subscription for the 
current year by the 30th of June shall be reminded of 
his omission by the Treasurer. If his subscription still 
remains unpaid on the 31st of December of that year, he 
shall be considered to have resigned his Membership. 

Art. VIII. Every Member shall be entitled to receive the publica- 
tions of the Society during the period of his Mem- 
bership. 

OFFICERS. 

Akt. IX. The Officers of the Society shall be : — 

A President. 

Two Vice-Presidents. 

A Corresponding Secretary. 

Two Recording Secretaries. 

A Treasurer. 

A Librarian. 

COUNCIL. 

Art. X. The affairs of the Society shall be managed by a 

Council composed of the Officers for the current year 
and ten ordinary Members. 

MEETINGS. 

Art. XI. General Meetings of the Society and Meetings of 
the Council shall be held as the Council shall have 
appointed and announced. 

Art. XII. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in 
December, at which the Council shall present its Annual 
Report and the Treasurer’s Statement of Accounts, duly 
audited by two Member nominated by the President. 

Art. XIII. Nine Members shall form a quorum at an Annual 
Meeting, and Five Members at a Council MeetiDg. At 
all Meetings of the Society and Council, in the absence 
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of the President and Vice-President, a Chairman shall 
be elected by the Meeting. The Chairman shall not 
have a vote unless there is an equality of votes. 

Abt. XIV. Visitors (including representatives of the Press) may 
be admitted to the General Meetings by Members of 
the Society, but shall not be permitted to address 
the Meeting except by invitation of the Chairman. 


ELECTIONS. 


Art. XV. 


Art. XVI. 


Art. XVII. 


All Members of the Society shall be elected by the 
Council. They shall be proposed at one Meeting of 
the Council, and balloted for at the next, one black ball 
in five to exclude ; and their Election shall be 
announced at the General Meeting following. 

The Officers and other Members of Council shall 
elected by ballot at the Annual Meeting, and shall 
hold office for one year. 

The Council shall fill up ail Vacancies in its Mem- 
bership which occur between Annual Meetings. 


PUBLICATION. 

Art. XVIII. The published Transaction of the Society shall con- 
tain : — (I) Such papers and notes read before the 
Society as the Council shall have selected, and an 
abstract of the discussion thereon : 

(2) The Minutes of the General Meetings ; 

(3) And at the end of eacli annual volume, the Reports 
and Accounts presented to the last Annual Meeting’ 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society and 
a List of Members. 

Art. XIX. Twenty-five separate copies of each published paper 
shall be placed at the disposal of the author and 
the same number shall be reserved by the Council 
to be disposed of as it sees fit. 

Art. XX. The Council shall have power to distribute copies ot the 
Transactions at its discretion. 

Art. XXI. The Council shall have power to publish, in separate 
form, papers or documents which it considers of 
sufficient interest or importance. 
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Abt. XXII. Papers accepted by the Council shall become the 
property of the Society and cannot be published 
anywhere without consent of the Council. 

Acceptance of a paper for reading at a General 
Meeting of the Society does not bind the Society to 
its publieafion afterwards. But when the Council 
has decided not to publish any paper accepted for 
reading, that paper shall be restored to the author 
without any restriction as to its further use. 

MAKING OF BY-LAWS. 

Art. XXIII. The Council shall have power to make and amend 
By-Laws for its own and the Society's guidance 
provided that these are not inconsistent with the 
Consitution ; and a General Meeting, by a majority 
vote, may suspend the operation of any By-Law. 

AMENDMENTS. 

Art. XXIV. None of the foregoing Articles of the Constitution can 
be amended except at a General Meeting by a vote 
of two-thn’ds of the Members present, and only if 
due notice of the proposed Amendment shall have 
been given at a pre\ious General Meeting. 
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GENERAL MEETING. 

Art. I. The Ses-ion of the Society shall coincide with the 
Calandar Year, the Annual Meeting taking place in 
December. 

Art. II. Ordinarily the Session shall consist of nine monthly 
General Meetings ; but it may include a less or greater 
number when the Council finds reason for such a change. 
Art. III. The place and time of Meeting shall he fixed by the 
Council, preference being given when the Meeting is 
held in Tokyo, to -i i\m. on the Second Wednesday of 
each month. The place of meeting may be in Yokohama 
when the occasion is favourable. 

Art. IV. Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be sent 
by post to the address of every Member resident in Tokyo 
or Yokohama'. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS AT GENERAL 
MEETINGS. 

Art. V. The Order oi Business at General Meetings shall be ; — 

(1) Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting; 

(2) Communications from the Council ; 

(3) Miscellaneous Business ; 

(4) The Beading and Discussion of papers. 

The above order shall be observed except when the 
Chairman shall rule otherwise. 

At Annual Meetings the Order of Business shall in' 
elude, in addition to the foregoing matters:— 

(5) The Beading of the Council’s Annual Keport and 
Treasurer’s account, and submission of these for the 
action of the Meeting upon them ; 
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(6) The Election of Officers and Council as directed by 
Article XVI. of the Constitution. 

MEETINGS OF COUNCIL. 

• 

Art. VI. The Council shall appoints its own Meetings, preference 
as to time being given to 4. p.si. on the First Wednes- 
day of each month. 

Art. VII. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall be sent by 
post to the address of every Member of the Council, 
and shall contain a statement of any extraordinary 
business to be done. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS AT COUNCIL 
MEETINGS. 

Art. VIII. The Order of Business at Council Meetings shall be : 

(1) Action upon the Minutes of last Meeting ; 

(2) Reports of the Corresponding Secretary, 

of the Publication Committee, 

of the Treasurer, 

of the Librarian, 

and of Special Committees ; 

(3) The Election of Members ; 

(4) The Nomination of Candidates for Membership of the 

Society ; 

(5) Miscellaneous Business ; 

(0) Acceptance of papers to be read before the Society ; 

(7) Arrangement of the Business of the next General 
Meeting. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

Art IX. There shall be a Standing Committee entitled the Publication 
Committee and composed of the Secretaries, the Librarian, 
and any Members appointed by the Council. It shall 
ordinarily be presided over by the Corresponding Secretary. 

It shall carry through the publication of the Transac- 
tions of the Society, and the re-issue of Parts out of print. 
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It shall report periodically to the Council and act 
under its authority. 

It shall audit the accounts for printing the 
Transactions. « 

It shall not allow authors’ manuscripts or printer's 
proofs of these to go out of its custody for other than 
the Society’s purposes. 


DUTIES OF CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Art. X. The Corresponding Secretary shall 

1. Conduct the Correspondence of the Society ; 

2. Arrange for and issue notice of Council Meetings, and 
provide that all official business be brought duly and in 
order before each Meeting ; 

3. Attend every Council Meeting or give notice to the 
Recording Secretary that he will be absent ; 

4. Notify new officers and Members of Council of their ap- 
pointment and sendthem each a copy of the By-laws ; 

3. Notify new Members of the Society of their election and 
send them copies of the Articles of Constitution and of 
the Library Catalogue ; 

6. Unite with the Recording Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
and in preparing for publication all matter as defined in 
Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

7. Act as Chairman of the Publication Committee, and 
take first charge of authors' manuscripts and proofs 
struck off for use at Meetings. 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 


Art. XI. Of the Recording Secretaries, one shall reside in Tokyo 
and one in Yokohama, each having ordinarily duties only 
in connection with Meetings of the Society or its Council 
held in the place where he resides. 
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DUTIES OF RECORDING SECRETARY. 

Art. XII. The Recording Secretary shall 

1. Keep Minutes of General*Meety>g8 ; 

2. Make arrangements for General Meetings as in- 
structed by the Council, and notify Members resident in 
Tokyo and Yokohama ; 

3. Inform the Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer 
of the election of new Members. 

4. Attend every General Meeting of Council, or, in case 
of absence,' depute the Corresponding Secretary or 
some other Members of Council to perform his 
duties and forward to him the Minute Book ; 

5. Act for the Corresponding Secretary by the latter's 
absence ; 

6. Act on the publication Committee ; 

7. Assist in drafting the Annual Report of the Council 
and in preparing for publication the Minutes of the 
General Meeting and the Constitution and By-laws 
of the Society ; 

8. Furnish abstracts of Proceedings at General Meetings 
to newspapers and public prints as directed by the 
Council. 


DUTIES OF TREASURER. 

Am. XIII. The Treasurer shall : — 

1. Take charge of the Society's Fund in accordance 
with the instruction of the Council. 

2. Apply to the President to appoint Auditors, and present 
the Annual Balance sheet to the Council duly audited 
before the date of the Annual Meeting; 

?. Attend eveiy Council Meeting and Report when 
requested upon the money affairs of the Society, or 
in case of absence depute some Member of the 
Couucil to act for him, furnishing him with such in- 
formation and documents as may be necessary ; 

4. Notify new members of the amount of entrance fee 
and subscription then due ; 
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5. Collect subscriptions and notify Members of their 
unpaid subscriptions once in or about January and 
again in or about June ; apply to Agents for the 
sale of the^ociety’s Transactions in Japan and abroad 
for payment of sums owing to the Society ; 

6. Pay out all Monies for the Society under the direction 
the Council, making no single payment in excess of 
Ten Dollars without special vote of the Council. 

7. Inform the Librarian when a new Member has paid his- 
entrance fee and first subscription ; 

8. Submit to the Council at its January Meeting the 
names of Members who have not paid their subscription 
for the past year ; aud, after action has been taken by 
the Council, furnish the Librarian with the names of 
any Members to whom the sending of the Transactions 
is to be suspended or stopped. 

9. Prepare for publication the List of Members of the 
Society. 

DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 

The Librarian shall : — 

1. Take charge of the Society’s Library and stock of 
Transactions, keep its hooks and periodicals in order, 
catalogue all additions to the Library, and superintend 
the binding and preservation of the books; 

2. Carry qut the Regulations of the Council for the use 
and lending of the Society’s books ; 

3. Send copies of the Transactions to all Honorary 
Members, to all Ordinary Members not in arrears for 
dues according to the list furnished by the Treasurer, 
and to all Societies and Journals, the names of which 
arc on the list of Exchanges ; 

4 . Arrange with Booksellers and others for the sale of th* 
Transactions as directed by the Council, send th# 
required number of each issue to the appointed agents 
and keep a record of all such business ; 

6. Arrange under direction of the Council, new E xchsnge 
of the Transactions with Societies and Journals ; 

6. Draw up List of Exchanges of Journals and of additions to- 
the Library for insertion in the Council’s Annual Report l 
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7. Make additions to the Library as instructed by the 
Council ; 

8. Present to the Council at its November Meeting a state- 
ment of the stock of Transitions possessed by the 
Society ; 

9. Act on the Publication Committee ; 

10. Attend every Council Meeting and report on Library 
matters, or if absent, send to the Corresponding 
Secretary a statement of any matter of immediate 
importance. 


LIBRARY AND MEETING ROOM. 

Art XV. The Society’s Rooms and Library shall be in Tsukiji, 
Tokyo, to which may be addressed all letters and 
parcels not sent to the private address of the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Treasurer, or Librarian. 

Art XVI. The Library shall be open to Members for consultation 
during the day, the keys of the book cases being in the 
possession of the Librarian or other Members of Counci 
resident in the neighbourhood : and books may be bor- 
rowed on applying to the Librarian. 

SALE OF TRANSACTIONS. 

Art. XVII. A Member may obtain at half-price for his own use 
copies of any Part of the Transactions. 

Art. XVIII. The Transactions shall be on sale by Agents approved 
of by the Council and shall be supplied to these Agents 
at a discount price fixed by the Council. 



THE ONMUN— WHEN INVENTED? 


By W. G. Aston. 


[Zirtfi/ January '13, 189o.\ 

Much good paper and ink have been expended in at- 
tempts to elucidate the origin of the Corean script known as 
the Onmun, or “ vulgar character.” Hirata and other 
Japanese pundits of the Shinto school have endea- 
voured to show that it is of Japanese invention, dating 
from that obscure prehistoric period called the Kami no 
yo or Age ot the Gods ; and some European savants, 
notably M. de Rosuy, have accepted this belief with a 
robust faith which is rare in these days of scepticism. 
The baselessness of this fiction — for it is nothing better — 
is sufficiently apparent trom the facts cited below, and it has 
in any case been so abundantly demonstrated by Professor 
Chamberlain 1 that farther argument is superfluous. 

Mr. E. H. Parker has touched on this subject in his 
most erudite philological essay prefixed to Giles’ Chinese 
Dictionary. He there advances the theory that the 
Katakana *• followed immediately upon the idea of the 
Corean alphabet,” and in a note to a recent contribution to 
these Transactions he reiterates this view, not however 
without some hesitation, for he adds that “ there is a total 
uncertainty as to when the Onmun really was invented, 
and by whom.” He would therefore assign the invention 
~ % 

1 Royal Asiatic Society’s Journal, July, 1883. 

V®l. xxili.— • 
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of this script to a period not later than the 9th century of 
our era, a view which is substantially in accordance with 
what he calls the “usually received opinion,” no doubt 
referring to a statement by the French missionaries to 
Corea 2 that the Onuiun was invented by a bonze named 
Syolchhong in the 8th or 9th century. But much as we may 
admire the zeal and devotedness of these worthy men, it 
is impossible to accept them as an authority on a point 
of Corean history. Mr. Parker has pointed out a serious 
error into which they have fallen, and judiciously refrains 
from any specific endorsement of their views. They describe 
Syolchhong as a bonze, which he was not, though his 
father had been one, and they assign his Onmim 
to the 8th or 9th century, whereas his invention, which, 
as we shall sec presently, was not the Onniuu, belongs to 
the end of the 7th century. In their Dictionary of 
Corean, the same authors describe Pok-heui-ssi (Fnh-hi 
in Chinese) as “ the Corean King who invented the 
syllabic or alphabetical character ” — a statement which it 
is needless to characterize. 

But it is time to turn to the Corean authorities on the 
subject of Syolchhong and his invention. The standard 
history of ancient Corea known as the Tong-kuk Chhung- 
kam 1 tells us, among other tilings, that he “ explained the 
nine classics by means of local words, (^r "=7) ” that is, in the 
Corean language. This plainly refers to some kind of 
phonetic writing, but of what nature? A clue is afforded 
by the preface to an edition of the Ming laws published 
in Corea in the 14th century, and quoted by a Japanese 
writer named Ban Xobutoino in his Kana no J lotnzutje , 
Supplementary Volume, p. 2. From this it appears that 
“ the character prepared by Syolchhong for writing Corean 
words is called A/Jo (£§ jg) or clerk-method.” I have as- 
certained from Coreans that this system of writing is in 


2 Giammaire Coreenne, Introd. p. vi. 

3 Yob IX. p. 28 (A. D. 692) of the Japanese edition. 
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common use at the present day by the clerks in public 
offices in Corea for the less formal documents, more especi- 
ally for the records of judicial proceedings. It consists in 
expressing Corean words by means of a number of the more 
common Chinese characters, to which a phonetic value is 
given, as in the poetry of the kojild and Xihongi. This 
method is of course applicable to entire passages or books, 
but in all the examples which I have seeu, it is used 
only for certain Corean words and particles inserted here 
and there at the side of a Chinese text, in order to help 
out the construction and render it more easy to read the 
document aloud 111 the Corean language. The Nidn >s 
therefore Chinese and syllabic, whereas the Oilman is 
modelled on the Sanskrit and is alphabetic, so that Ban 
Nobutomo, who argues with much learning and ingenuity 
that the latter is merely a modification of the termer, 
was after all mistaken. 

But the terms in which the invention of the Onunn is 
recorded in Corean history are so clear and explicit as to 
leave no room for reasonable doubt on the matter. The 
standard history of the present dynasty of Corea, called the 
Kuk-cho-pong-kam (@3 $1 Tfl) Book VII, p. 81 (A.I>. 14-lfi), 
after a reference to the Nido of Syblehhong as still in use, 
proceeds (quoting apparently from a contemporary document) 
to speak of the Onmnu as the twenty-eight letters represent- 
ing true sounds invented by our Kiug (Syechong) in t lie v, inter 
of the year 14. 13. * This is confirmed by a Corean w liter 
named Syonglivon in a work called Yong-che-chhong-hwa 
(«£ I? Sc %i) quoted by Bau Nobutomo in the treatise 
above-mentioned. He says that the Onniun were invented 
by command of King Sye-cliong, and adds that “in ioriu 
they were imitated from the Sanskrit,” which is true, 
although only to a limited extent. A full translation of 
this extract is given in an article signed W. G. A. in the 
“ Chrysanthemum ” of May, 1881. 

x ^ & jr -f m je ^ ~ + a *r- 
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Frequent embassies were exchanged between Corea and 
Japan in the 15th century. The $1! S? %Z. Pal, a manuscript 
history of modern Corea in my possession, mentions 
one in the very year of the invention of the Unmim. This 
fact affords a sufficient indication of the means by which 
specimens of this alphabet reached Japan, where they gave 
rise to so much extravagant speculation at a subsequent 
period. 



D’ECRITURE EMPLOYES EN CORSE. 


Pas Maurice Coukaxt. 


; lit ti'l January ‘2-j, 16-Jo.j 

Si jo prelids In parole apres la voix si autorisee do M. 
Astou, c’est qu’avee des documents ditlerents des siens, jc 
suis arrive a des resultats tres-prodies do ceux ou il a ete 
conduit. Jo me plais a reconnoitre cot accord, qui est 
tout a moil avantage, et jo veiix.si vous le penuettez, pro- 
titer de l’occasion pour retracer a grands traits le develop- 
penient de l’ecriture en Coree. 

Ce travail est base principaleliieiit stir le Sam i.-nik si 
held B. El {£, Histoire des Trois ltoyauines de Kokourye, 
i§j SS, Pftik tjyei If Hi, et Sin in n't IS, qui a ete ecrite 
au XI' siecle par Kim Pou Sik, "i* ft; grand feuetion- 
naire coreen ; e'est l ouvrage indigene le plus aucieii qui 
subsiste sur l liistoiie du pays. Je me suis aussi bcalicuup 
servi du Maun hen /uLa, it £1; tin : 5 , reuieil de documents 
historiques, geograpliiqms et admiiiistiatits public eii 1770. 

Les documents sent pen nombreiix relativeiiieiit a l’iil- 
troduction et a l’empl'i des caiacteres chinois ell Coree: 
cepelidant le Sam laml, m» l.iiti, cite (pulques t’a its iute- 
ressants qui montrent tout, d’abord (pie l'ecritnre cliiuoise 
a ete diftereiite dans les divers Etats qui se divis.deiit 
alors la peninsula. Le Ko kou rye, situe dans la Coree 
du nord-onest, parait s etl’e etelidil, a certailles epoques, 
sur line notable partie de ce qui t-t aejonid’ bui la Man- 
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tchourie ; par sa position memo, il avait avec les royaumes 
de la Cliine du nord des rapports on de commerce ou de 
guerre ; c’est aussi snr le territoire du Ko kou rye que 
les le” elides et l’liistoire tixent l'emplacement des etats de 
Tan koun S ft, de Keui tjil sp, de Oui man J3f ; 
or les deux derniers etaient des refugies chiuois ; c’est done 
1A qn’a du apparaitre pour la premiere ibis la civilisation, 
tout an moms la forme ehinoise de la civilisation. Eu eft’et r 
le Sam lcouk sa keui note qu’en l’an GOO, onzieme annee 
du roi Yeng yang, # FI* 3:, ce prince ordonna a Ri Mouu 
tjm, 'f X docteur du College des Lettres, de resumer les 
ancieniies liistoires du pays ; Ri Mouu t j in en tit mi ouvrage 
en cinq volumes. Le Sam kouk ajoute les paroles suivautes : 

Des l’origine du rovaume, on avait commence a se 
“seni- des caracteres et, a cette bpoque, il existait 
“ cent volumes de memoires ecrits par diverses personnes : ou 
“les anpelait ryou keui, r &? (clioses ecrite> pour rester). 
“ Arrive a cette epoque, on en tixa le texte." 

L'antinuitc d un usage, an moins restraint, des caracteres 
cliiuois dans ce pays est encore appuyee par le fait qu’ii 
paitii de Ktai tjo, i, qui mont.i sur le trim** eu 53 
de l'Aie cliretienne, les noms des roi s sent tons explicables 
en cl inois : j usque vers la tin du IV' siecle l'expression 
cliinoi.se employee est a la fois le uom du souverain et eelui 
de la localite on etait sitae son tom!) am ; par la suite, 
les designations adoptees sont plutot bouddhiques. C’est 
en A72, beuxieliie annee du Roi Syo syou rim, /R 3\ -T., 

que i.i n. , Cde religion ful iutroduite dans le Ivc kou rye 
oil elle a. ueiia line recrudescence des etudes chinoises ; 
des lar* bouddhiques furent apportes et le Roi etablit 
un- ecolu nominee Htai bale, k. pour y instruire les 
jemies gens. 

Pour le rovaume de Paik tjyei sitini ait sud du Ko 
kou lye sur la cote occidentale de la Coree, le Sam kouk 
sii kei.i se borne a rapporter, d’apres des documents 
plus an cions, que sous le regne de Keuu syo ko, Mr i’J ■£" 1 , 
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(B46 a 375), on commenca a so servir tie l’ecriture pour 
noter les faits qui se produisaient : s’agit il la senlement 
de Forigine des annales eerites ? et no serait-il pas bien 
invraisemblable qu’nn royaume possedant Fart de l’ecriture, 
eut existe plus de trois siecles et demi, sans que personae 
eut eu l'idee d'ecrire le recit des evenements importauts ? 
Je serais, pour ma part, tente de croire que l’ecriture y 
etait ignoree jnsqu’ a cette epoque, et qu’elle a ete apportee 
par les missiouuaires bouddliiques qui penetrerent alors 
dans toute la peninsule. Ce u’est qu’uue centaine d'annees 
plus tard que les noms des rois du Pails tjyei eessent d'etre 
de simples transcriptions privees de sen.-, en ehinois et 
prennent l’aspect de noms de temple ; u’ailleurs les noms 
des particulars, dans le Paik tjyei comme dans le Ko kou 
rye, resterent presque tons, jusqu’ ,\ F absorption de ces 
etats par le Sin va, de pares et simples transcriptions. 

II est vrai que les vieux livres historiques japouais 
font venir an Japon, eu 285, le lettre Wa ni, 3L j- qrd 
etait originaire du Paik tjyei, et qui apporta avec 
lui le Loenyu, ira t§, et le Tshien tseu ocn, 7" Y- X ; ce fait 
a ete accepte par la plupart des savants uuropeens. Mais 
M. Aston a etabli combien les vieilles annales japonaises 
sont pen digues de foi ; en partieulier, il a montre que'toute 
une periode des relations entre le Paik tjyei et le Japon a 
ete interpolee par les ancicns auteurs japouais, de facoa 
a combler les vides de la chronologie demi-fabnleuse qu’ils 
trouvaient dans les traditions : se rencontraut Mir ce point 
■avec le savant japonais Motoori ^ M. Aston rapprocha 
de cent vingt ans, on de deux cycle.-, les evenements de 
cette epoque : l’introduction des caracteres cliinois au Japon 
anrait done en lieu au commencement du Y e siecle, et cette 
date coincide fort bien avec eelle de l’emploi de l’ecriture 
dans le Paik tjyei. Quant au doiii du Tshien tseu oen cite 
a, cette epoque, il ne fait pas difficulty, puisque cet ouvrage 
semble avoir eu une premiere redaction, avaut eelle du 
YP siecle qui est venue jusqu’ a nous. 
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Le Sin ra, occupant le snd-est de la peninsule, etait 
plus eloigne de la Chine que ses deux voisins : il s’ouvrait 
vers les regions orientales encore barbaies. II est done 
assez etonnant de lire, dans le Sam kouk sa keui, que le roi You 
ri, if? 3i, en la neuvieme annee de son regne, 32 de 1’ere 
chretienne, donna aux habitants des six cantons de son 
royanme des noms de fnroille chinois, ceux de Ei #, 
Tchoi, -il, Son, M, Tjyeng, Pai, et Svel, ; les trois 
families royales etaient appelees Pak, £1, Syek =a , et Kim 
Si l’exactitude de cos assertions etait* prouvee, onpour- 
rait en conclure a la connaissance des carateres chinois 
par les gens de Sin ra des eette epoque reculee : on ne 
manquei ait pas d'apporter, comme preuve a 1’appui, l'liis- 
toire de ces Chinois qui seraient venus an pays des Tjin 
on Tjin hail, W< on ?S ti, pour fuir la tyrannic de 
l’empereur Chi in, des Tsliin et qui amaient donne 
au pays on ils debarouaient le noni memo de la dynastie 
qui les clmssait de leur patrie les auteurs chinois ont, 
en etfet, rapproche les deux noms. On eitorait aussi les 
refugies venus de la Coree du nurd, des etafs dp Keui tja, 
5? ^ , done chinois d'origine, que mentionnent les premieres 
licrnes du Sam kouk sa keui. Mais tout cela est le terrain 
mouvant de Li legende, et en lait, si 1 on parcourt le 
Sam kouk menu-, ce n est pas avant la fin du VI s sieele 
que 1 on commence a trouver des personuages a noms 
chinoi- ; ju-qm -la lolls les lioms implo} es out Tappamice 
manifeste de mots transcrits d’uuc langue etiangeie, 
de meine tons les vieltx noms coi’Ptns que 1 on lencontre 
dans les annales japonatses n ont quoi que cc soit de 
chinois. Les trois noms rooaux, Pak, Syek et Kim, 
se trouvent, il est viai, des le commencement du VI* 
sieele j mais les explications du Sam kouk au sujet de 
ces noms indiquent justemeiit l’emploi u’un caractere 
chinois a la place d ud root indigene, auquel il res- 
senible par le son, tout an meins dans deux cas sur 
trois. 
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Enfiu, qnand meme les noms tie famille eu question 
auraient ete en usage ties l’origine tin royaume, il n’en 
resulterait pas que les earaeteres ehinois eussent ete ties lors 
employes tlans le pays : si l’on ailmettait, en effet, comme 
exact le fait tl’une ancienue immigration chinoise, il ne 
serait pas etonnant que les descendants tie ces fugitifs, en 
oubliant presque tout tie la culture tie la mere-patrie et, 
»avec le reste, l liabitude tie l'ecrituie, eiisstut eoiiseixe les 
coutumes les plus simples tie cette ci\ ilisation, at ant tout 
leurs propres noms tie famille, et memo uue tradition 
ties signes mysterieux qui les represent aient. Mais cela n’est 
qu’nne hypothese, et lo fait qui ressort de la lecture dll 
Sam kouk, c’est que jiisqu'it la seeonde moitie du VI e 
siecle, ces noms n'etaknt pas usites. 

Si nous examinous maintenant les noms propres ties 
rois de Sin ra, nous constatons que jusqu’au roi Sil syeng, 
SSI qui monta sur le tione en 402, ils sent transcrits 
tl’une langue etrangcre ; si le nom intuit de Sil syeng a r.ne 
appareiice chinoise, celui de son successeur Xoul tji, fl) if; 3- 
ou b'l £ IE (417-458) a deux orthograplies, et stmhle liie-n 
etre encore line transcription du coreen ; Tjfi pi, 31 

qui regna ensuite (458-4791, pourrait avoir pris son nom 
aux litres bouddliiques ; mais ties deux designations du roi 
suivant (479-500), bane au moins, Pi tchye, ret 3-, n’a 
rien tie ehinois. A partir de la, les expressions employees 
pour tltsignei les rois sont f,.cilt merit explicaldes et rotsun- 
blent a ties noms tie ttmplts ehinois. 

C’est le roi tl j i tjeung, Q tl? 3, en 508 qui ahaudonna 
le premier son title coreen de Ala rip kan, iSi Sr d* 
pour le titre ehinois tie (lung, 3.. En meme temps, les 
grands tonetionnaires lui dt manderent de fixer definitive- 
ment le nom du royaume ; jiisque-la, ou 1'avait appele Sil ra, 
#Jr M, Sit, ro, Wi ■&, Sin ia, #r Ife ; ils fnrent tl avis qu'on 
s’en tint a lit dermere appellation, faisant obseiver que sin, 
uomeuu, indiqiie la vertn toujours rent uvtlee, et que ra 
signilie reunir les conti ees ties quatl'e points eardinaux. 
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Quant aux raisons donnees pour 1'adoption du titre de 
oang, elles sont tirees de Templed des mots oang, roi, et 
tyei, •&', empereur, dans les histoires cliinoises, et temoignent 
d’une connaissanee serieuse de la langue du pays voisin. 
II est bien difficile de prendre au pied de la lettre 1’assertion 
que, pendant plus de cinq cents ans, le royaume n’avait pas 
eu de nom fixe ; d’ailleurs les mots Sft ra, Sfi ro, Sin ra, 
tres-voisins phonetiqiu-ment, ne sont sans doute que diverse*; 
transcriptions d'un memo mot indigene ; ce qui n’etait pas fixe 
jusqu’alors, e’etaient les caracteres employes pour transcrire 
ce mot ; le besoin d'une orthographe invariable correspond 
a une periode oil la langue cbinoise prend une influence 
considerable et devient la langue officielle. C’est a peu 
pres ii la meme epoque (517) que le Sam kouk com- 
mence ii donuer tin assez grand nombre de titres admi- 
nistratits, qui tous sont explicables en chinois ; anparavent 
il cite peu de 110 ms de tonctions et d'administrations, 
et ceux que Ton trouve sont presque tous transcrits du 
coreen. 

L’introductiou du bouddhisuie paratt remonter au 
milieu du V e siecle, le bonze Menk ho tjfi, >21 id 3" , etant 
veuu du Ko kou rye an Sin ra sous le regne du roi Noul tji 
(417-45H), et le bonze Ato F>3 12, avec ses disciples s’etant 
etaldi dans le royaume sous le regno de Pi tcliye (479-500). 
Mais le Sam kouk sii keui nous avertit que l’exactitude de 
ces renseignements est contestee ; la predication ne remonte 
d'une fa?on certaine quo jusqu’a 528, quinzieme aunee du 
roi Pep heting, y£ -f? La diffusion de la nouvelle religion 
fut rapide, cello de la langue cbinoise marcha du meme pas : 
aussi voyons-nous, en 545, le roi Tjinheung, ift f? 3-, 
prescriro de rediger desormais l’liistoire du royaume. Ce 
n’est qu'un peu plus tard que fut fonde le College des 
Lotties, imitation de la Chine ; c’est vers la meme epoque 
qu’on trouve mention de gens du Sin ra versus dans la 
langue cbinoise, tels que Kim Tchyoun tchyou ft, 
ainsi que son fils Kim In moun, & f— P„L 
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Ainsi, tandis one le developpement ties etudes chiuoises 
remonte pour le Ko kou rye a la tin du IY e sieele et que 
vers la meme epoque les caraeteres furent. introduits dans le 
Paik tjyei, le royaume de Sin ra ne paralt avoir profile de 
ce progres de civilisation que plus tard, apies le Japon, dans 
le cours du YI C sieele. 

II me semble que dans les faits founds par le Sant 
kouk sit keui, il faut faire deux parts : les plus anciens, 
ceux qui sont auterieurs a 1’ introduction de l'ecriture, ne 
sauraient reposer que sur la tradition orale et ne meritent 
qu'une demi-ereaace. Quant aux autres, contemporains de 
la transplantation ties caraeteres eliinois ou posterieurs a 
cet evenenient, nous pouvons leur aecorder confiance, 
et d’antant plus que le Sain kouk sa keui se borne 
it rapporter ou resumer des documents plus anciens et qu’il 
semble redige en touts bonne foi et sincerity, 

Ce qui a d'abord etc apporte par les moines boud- 
dliistes, ce sont les livres de leur religion ; puis sont venus 
les livres classiques de la Chine, diverses aaivres historiques, 
des ouvruges d’astronomie, d'astrologie, de medecine, 
quelques volumes taoistes. Ce sont cos ouvrages qui ont 
ete etudies des Careens, speeialement dans les colleges de 
lettres fondes par les difi'erents rois de la peninsule ; ils 
etaient aussi dans les mains des lioa rang, ?£ fip ces jennes 
gens choisis par les rois de Sin ra pour leur intelligence et 
leur bonne grace, ele\es dans le Palais, instruits dans tous 
les exercices du corps, dans toutes les elegances de 1’ esprit, et 
appeles ensuite aux plus bautes functions ; ces ouvrages 
encore out fait 1’objet d’examens fondes dans le Sin ra 
a la fin du VHP sieele. Les fils des plus grandes families 
s’appliquaient avee ardour aux etudes ohinoises ; des G40, 
des Cordons allaient etudier en Chine ; les liommes d’etat les 
plus celebres du Sin ra, tels que Kim heum oun. ^ ^ li’, 
Kim you sin, 1%'^ e t Kim In moun, le dernier, fils de 
roi, etaient renommes pour l’etendue de lours connaissances- 
litteraires. 
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Non contents d’etndier les livres etrangers, les Coreens 
s’exereaient a ecrire clans la langne de leurs instituteurs ; 
le Monn hen pi ko, 3: M >§, cite line phrase redigee en 
chinois, qui est tiree des annales du royaume de Iva rak, 
M sans indiquer d’ailleurs si la citation est puisee 
directement a ces annales, ce qui senihle pen vraiseinhlahle, 
ou si elle etait rapportee dans nil antre onvrage ; quoi- 
qn’il en suit, ce royaume s’etant sounds au Sin ra en 532, 
il en resulterait quo, des avant cette date, il existait des 
Coreens du snd capables d’ecrire en cliiuois. Les passages 
que le Sam kouk tire des annales de trois royauines et de 
quelqnes antics anciens munoriaux, les textes de decrets 
et de suppliques <ju'il rapporte, sont dans la n.cme 
langne ; nn pen plus tard, e’est encore en chinois que 
le roi de Sin ra correspond nvec les gouverneurs envoyes 
par les Tlntng, jf}. Il n’ya pas de difference sensible entre 
le style employe par les Coree ns et celui des Cliiuois de 
la iiieme ejioque ; pent etre, il l’origine, des Chinois o ut- 
ils etc engages coniine secretaires officiels dans la peninsule, 
ainsi qu’il semhle avoir etc fait frequemment par les 
penplades tartares du nord de la ( liine ; peut-etie 1‘ecrivain 
coreen se contentait-il de decouper des phrases dans les 
pyres et de les ajouter boat a hout : les Japonais de 
l’antiqnite out ete fort experts dans cette sorte de mosaiquo. 
M. Satow dit qn’ils airivaient a traitor des sujets puremriit 
indigenes sans employer mie phrase qui lie sortit des ouvrages 
de la Chine. 11 ne serai t pas impossihle que ce flit a des 
faits de ce genre que sc rappoitat la tradition qui fait de 
Tchoi ’belli onen. -tr. Jt: -.5 ' lN e sieclei, le premier Cm ecu 
avant ecrit en langne chmoise, et que, jusqu’a lui, ou -e flit 
borne a lapprocher des phrases toutes takes prises dans 
les auteurs. 

En meme t( nips, les Coreens se servaieiit des caracttres 
chinois pour transcrire les sous de leur langne, imms propres 
et titres de functions; eet usage pbonetiqne est d’ailienrs 
parfaitemelit conibrnie aux habitudes cliinoise-, et les Chinois 
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n'ont jamais, natiuellement, employe iV autre systeme pour 
rendre la prononeiation des mots etrangers. Mais, allant 
moins loin dans cesensque lours voisins del’est, les Coreens 
n’ont jamais eu de sylLbaire ni d’ alphabet tire des ideogram - 
mes, du moins il n’en existe ancune trace ; et jusqu a la 
fin du VII e sieele, ils n’ont rion ecrit de la bmgue indigene, 
sauf des 110 ms propres et des titres. Eu G92, lettre Syel 
Tchong. Jl* “ renssit a expliqner le sens des neuf king 
#2 en langue vnlgaire pour l'enseignenieut de ses eleves 
tels sont les tonnes employes par le Monn hen pi ko, au 
livre 83. Le Ham konk sfi keui, dans la biographic de Syel 
Tchong, s exprime difi'erenmient et dit qne Syel Tchong 
“pritsoindc lire a haute voix les neuf king a l’aide de 
“la langue vnlgaire pour i’enseigiu-mcut de ses eleves; 
“ jusqu a present, les etudiants suivent son exemple.’’ 
Enfin la preface de Tjvcng lliu tji, ^ 6$ St, pour le E tjyei 
houn min tjyeng cum, ftp j $ ?•''] IK SE u\ s'exprime ainsi : 
“ Autrefois, Syel Telioug, du royaume de Sin ra, erea 
“l’eciiture ri tok, £ )£, qui est usitee jusqu’aujourd’hui 
“ dans les yamens et panni le people. Mais elle se 
“ compose uuiqueinent de cavacteres eiupruntes au eliinois, 
“ qui sont durs (pour le style), dout le sens est etroit 
“ et dont l'usage, de plus, est inelegant et mal etahli ; ils 
“ ne peuveut pas rendre la dix-niillieme partie du lan- 
“gage.” La tradition coreenue moderne est tout-a-fait 
conforme aux assertions de Tjyeng Kin tji. 

A la place des termes kai eui, S# “ expliqner le sens ’’ 
qui se trouvent dans le Monn hen piko et sont tres-elairs, 
le Sam kouk donne le mot tok, In qui vent dire “ etudier, 
lire a haute voix”; a part eette dift’erence de verhe, la 
partie importants est la meme dans les deux phrases : il 
semhle prohahle qne les auteurs de l'onvrage recent ont 
copie l’ouvrage aneien, et out substitue au mot “ lire a 
haute voix ” les mots “ expliqner le sens ’’ qui arrondissent 
mieux la periods. Cette correction u’est pas heureuse : 
“ expliqner le sens ” parait indiquer line traduction 
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ou un commcntaire : mais une traduction ecrite n’est 
pas possible, la langue coreenne etant jusque la sim- 
plement parlee, et une explication orale n’aurait pas 
merite a Syel Tcbong nne mention aussi speeiale, puisqu’ 
aussi bien les elassiques cliinois etaient etuilies depuis 
longtemps en Coree, et que d’ailleurs l’explication aurait 
disparu avec 1c commentatenr. La portee du mot “ lire 
a haute voix ” est bien diilerente, et l’on va voir ce qu’est 
cette lecture, comment elle est contorme a la pratique 
actuelle des lettres cordons, et comment die s’explique par 
la nature des caracteres Xido lels qu'ils sont decrits 

dans la prelace de Tjyeng Rin tji et tels qu’ils sont encore 
usites. 

En laissant memo de cote la difference de la prononciation 
des caracteres en Chine, all Japon et en Coree, la lecture d un 
meme texte ehinois dans les trois pays est esscntiellement 
differente ; lo cliinois enonce le son de chaque caractere a 
mesure qu’il se presente et lie prououce aucun son qui ne 
soit dans le texte ; le Japouais ajoute mu texte des ter- 
miuaisons nombreuses qui ne sont pas ecrites, substitue a 
des sons cliinois des mots pnrement japonais, et renverse 
frequemment l’ordre des mots pour le rendre conforme 
a la construction de sa propre langue. Le Coreen lit les 
caracteres tels qu'ils s'offrent ii lui, leur dormant une 
prononciation assez voisine de la prononciation chinoise 
pour qu'ils soient reconnaissable a une oreille un pell 
exercee ; mais il ponctue cette lecture de syllabes isolees ou 
reunies par deux, trois, quatre, et qui ne sont nullement 
dans le texte. Ces syllabes, qui correspondent a une partie 
des terminaisons inserees par le Japonais, sont les marques 
ties eas et les particules vcrbales de la langue coreenne, elles 
servent de guide au lecteur coreen pour l’intelligence d’une 
langue dont le genie est tout different du genie de sa 
langue mateinelle. Mais dans la piupart des cas, le 
texte cliinois est place dans tonte sa purete sous les 
yeux du Coreen qui doit dejsi avoir une connaissauce 
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approfondie de la syntaxe chinoise pour mettre judic-ieuse- 
ment en place les particnles indigenes : toute erreur 
snr la nature de la terminaison a employer, sur la 
place ou elle doit etre mise, constitue un contre- 
sens. 

L’eeuvre de Syel *l'chong a ete de faciliter la lecture 
a haute voix, et par suite l’intelligence du cliinois, en 
ecrivant les particnles eoreennes telles qu’elles sont usitees 
pour la lecture des textes chinois. 11 m’a ete possible a 
l’aide de differents ouvrages, de dresser la liste des affixes 
les plus' importants, taut de la langue elassiqne que de celle 
des yamens ; j’ai constate que le Nido ou Ni nioun note 
les cas, les postpositions qui remplacent nos prepositions, 
les terminaisons verbales, qui jouent a la fois le role de 
modes, de temps, de conjonctions et de marques de ponctua- 
tion et de mots honoritiques. En outre, un certain nombre 
d’adverbes usuels et qnelques termes babitnels de la langue 
administrative peuvent s’ecrire en nido. La notation de 
Syel Tehong sort ainsi pour le squelette grammatical de 
la phrase, mais e’est un cadre vide, qui doit etre rempli 
par les earaeteres chinois ; il u’est pas plus possible 
d’eerire toute une phrase en nido qu'il ne serait possible 
d’exprimer une idee, en latin par exemple, en ecartant 
toutes les racines des mots et ne conservant que les 
desinences des declinaisons et des conjugaisons, avec les 
prepositions et les conjonctions. Par la s’expliqucnt 
facilement les trois textes que j'ai cites et qui sont les 
seuls que je connaisse, sur l’iuventiou de Syel Tcliong : 
le nido, tout en etant incapable d'exprimer la dix-millieme 
partie du langage, est bien, pour le Coreen peu lettre, 
l’aide indispensable de la lecture a haute voix et de 
l’intelligence des textes ; il a certainement contriVue a la 
difiusion de la culture chinoise ; et par la se justiiient 
la reconnaissance temoignee a Syel Tcliong, les titres qu’il 
reemt apres sa mort (?i, 3s &), et la place qui lui tut donnee 
dans le temple de Confucius. 
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La plus grande partie des signes employes dans le 
ni moun sont des caracteres cliinois usuels, quelques-uns. 
seulement sont des abreviations oil des figures inventees; 
ces caracteres s’empluient seals, ou par groupes de 
deux ou trois, par tois jusqu’ a sept ensemble. Souvent 
des caracteres ont ete choisis pour rfendre line terminaison 
coreenne, parce qne, dans la prononciation chinoise’ 
ils se rapprochent du son de eette terminaison : on 
est la en presence d’une simple application de la 
transcription phonetique usitee pour les mots coreens. 
Quelque tois le sens des caracteres cliinois ilonne apprOxima- 
4 tivement celui de la particule qui’ils traduisent : ainsi le 
caractere oui, faire, affecte toujours la prononciation 
ha — , radical du verbe faire ; si, yk, etre, prend le sou i,. 
radical du verbe etre, et il le conserve memo dans des com- 
binaisons d’on le sens du mot etre parait absent. Souvent 
il n’y a aucun rapprochement a etablir, et les caracteres 
semblent avoir ete choisis arbitrairement. Le caractere 
eun, l*s, suns la forme complete ou sous line forme abreg^e 
( p ), oft're an emploi iuteressant : il se joint n hii pour faire 
hitn, a ho pour faire lion, a na pour faire nan ; il prend 
done la valeur de la lettre n finale. En general, un 
nxeme son a toujours la meme notation, mais il existe des 
exceptions. 

Dans les suppliques, actes il’accusatiou, lettres des 
clercs de yamen, sentences reudues, les particules en Nido 
sont iuserees dans la phrase chinoise, ;i la place qu’exige 
la syntaxe coreenne, parfois en caracteres plus petits que 
le texte. Lorsque ces signes sont employes pour guider 
dans la lecture des livres classiques, on les met dans la 
marge superieure ; je ne counais, d ailleurs, qu’im seul 
ouvrage de ce genre qui porte ; les particules en nido. Les 
desinences du style classique ne sont pas les memes que 
celles du style des yainens ; quelques-unes se trouvent 
dans 1’un et dans l’autre, encore sont-elles ecrites pres- 
que toujours a 1’aide de caracteres ditfereuts, les par- 
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ticulos du style classique sont plus eonrtes, plus simples, 
on y fait un moins grand usage des formes honori- 
fiques. 

Ce systems est, on le voit, different de eelui des Japo- 
nais, qui ont eu bien plus frdquemment recours a la valeur 
phonetique des caracteres et sont arrives, avec leurs syl- 
labaires, a ecrire leur langue telle qu'ils la parlaient. L’in- 
vention de Syel Tchong n’a pas eu la meme fortune, et elle 
est toujours restee insuffisante et d’un usage pen commode ; 
elle a subsiste cependant jusqu’ aujourd’hui. Ce que nous 
connaissons, en est-il la forme primitive ou le develop- 
pement ? c’est ce que la penurie des rensignements ne nous 
permet pas de decider. 

Une courte notice, placee a la premiere feuille d’un 
ouvrage geographique intitule le To ri hpyo, iS J? # , et 
redigee en chinois, ofl’re a cote du texte principal, qnelques 
caracteres, qui occupent la place convenable aux particules 
coreonnes et qui, pour la plupart, ne se trouvent pas dans 
les deux listes de ni do connues de moi. Des coreens 
consultes sur la valeur de ces signes, n’ont pu me ren- 
seiguer ; je suis d’avis, jusqu’a plus ample information, que 
ce sont des fragments de caracteres Nido employes h la 
place des signes complets, eomme les fragments appel^s 
kata kana remplacent souvent au Japon les caracteres 
complets piis phonetiquement. Le procede existe dejit 
quelque pen dans le ni moun ordinaire, ainsi les syllabes 
ra ii et A ; ua, et •£?; i, et Zp; term, et ^ ; tye, 
et f ~ ; eun, P et fS, se trouvent sous une forme complete 
et sous une forme abregee, la derniere de ces syllabes 
entrant en combinaison avec le signe precedent et prenant 
alors la valeur de la lettre n ; dans le To ri hpyo, ce double 
procede d’abreviation et de combinaison des caracteres a 
pris une telle extension que ceux-ci deviennent de veritables 
signes syllabiques ou alpkabetiques ; ei s’ecrit e + i, ike i 
s’^crit i + ke + i. Je n’ai malheureusement aucun 
renseignement sur cette transformation des caracteres de 

Vol. xxiii-2. 
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Syel Tehong, et le texte meme f]iii m’en revele l’existence 
est bien insuffisant, paisqn’il ne contient que douze de ces 
signes. 

L’evolution de l’eeriture en Coree ne s’est pas arretee 
la, et die est arrives jnsqu’a l’alphabet, eppele pan tjyel, 
K par les Coreens, qui ilonnent le nom de textes 
vulgaiies, en moun, W atix testes dcrits alphi-.belique- 
ment. De meme que le ni ijohj a ete compose pour aider 
a la lecture de la langue chinoise, ei, nullement pom ecrire 
la langue indigene, de memo F'a.eotion de 1 eb habet a eu 
pour but de noter la prononciaiion correcte du chiaois et de 
reformer sur ce point l’usage val ; aire deg Coreens ; c’est 
accessoiiement que l’alphabet a eie applique a F ididme 
national, tant celui-ci a peu d’importaace aux yeux de qui- 
conque sait un pcu de ehinois. Ce fait est clairement atteste 
par It titre memo de l’ouviage qui expose les principes de la 
nouvelle ecriture : E tj y ei lioun min tjyeng eiun, 1?? $!l| 

JE a 1 , e’est.-iVdire, “la vraie pi-moaciation enseignee au 
peuple, onvrage compose par le Roi.” C’est pon. la meme 
raison que Syeng Sam Moun, fS -H. J8J et plu>ieurs arires 
fonctionnaires furent envoyes a di.'e'-ses l e.a -^-‘'ansle 
Liao tong, jg ^ pour consnlter, au sujet de la piomnci? Jon, 
un academicien ehinois qui y eti'it exild ; e’esi- eneoie pour 
les besoins de la transcription da ehinois que ton l.ouve 
dans l'alpha bet coreen primitu le son li. Ip sou et, le son 
mouille initial, qui ne sont pas indigenes el done les signes 
sont tombes en desuetude ; e'est a des coo Mil era liens 
linguistiques du meme genre qa’est due l'idemiie de la 
finale ng avec l’initiale que l’on met avant la voyelle, aux 
endioiis oil la prononciation met une voyelle -fule. La 
facilite d’ec-'ire avec cet alphabet ia langue corpeonf v ulgaire 
a ete prevne et indiquee par le roi Syei tjong, # a?, et ses 
collaborateurs ; mais le but mis en premiere ligne etait de 
faeiliter aux Coreens l’etnde du ehinois. 

L’historique de cette invention se trouve dans le Moun 
hen pi ko, liv. 51 : “ En 1446, dit cet ouvrage, le roi Syei 
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“ tjong eomposa Ip E tjyei liouu min tjyeng emu. Le Roi, 
“ ayant remarque que tous les peuples avaient invente 
“ des caracteres pour note/ chacun son dialecte, et que 
“ seule, la Co'-ee n’avait pas de caraciere«, foima vingt-huit 
“letties, tja mon, auxqaelles d donna le nom de 

“ cpracle"es vulgcues, en noun ; il fondn un brueuu dans son 
“palris et ordonja a, Tjyeng Ilia tji, Sia Syouk fjyou, 
“ ;£*.$, Syeng Sam moon, Tchoi hang, MU, et 

“ autres de les devil e dune fa eon dedmtive. Los Litres 
“ ressamblo-'t (comma figure I aax oucitm caracteres 
“ sigillenos ; ell ?s soat clLisees en sous i il i-iux. uuv ens 
“ et finaux. Bn a que ics cat acid 'es soi-rd p t a uomhreux, 
“ (1’ouLo) en etunt facile a iatervertir, ils pen vem Lan- 
“seriie lOuL-s les prcuonci.uions ; ils servni sons ditficulte 
“pour ce que Ls caracteres onli leL'-s no ptnveut noter. 
“ L’acoaemicien chinois Hoang tsau, fr rtau. alurs 
“exile dans le Liao tong, Sytag sum n oar et a-dves 
“ reeuront l’oidre de l’aller \oir ei de prond.e des 
“informations snr la piononcianon et Ls rime’s; ils 
“ allerent an Liaotong et cn revinrciit en tout treize 
“ fois.” 

La pvefa*’5 de Tjy-mg Rin iji, an. is qnelqu s considera- 
tions yonerales, e' ^ose 1’itr, erdion des ea atmre.s Nido deSyel 
Tchoug du royaume deSinra, pi’-, frit l’eb'ge dt l’en moun 
a l’aide duquel on e..plique;a l:s lints, on ineilnera le 
jugemeut des pieces, on ponna iianstrire le Lnit du 
vent, le cn do la gvue, le chan, da eoq, l’liholtment du 
chien. Il ajoute quo lui et s u s collogues ont re-eu 
l’ordre ne ipliqnec Cette nouvclle e.rnu.e, de lac on que, 
seulenieut en la regardant et sans manic, on la puisse 
compreiiu. e. 

Le aloon hen pi ko cite ensnite Ls paroles du Roi : 
“ La liingue eoreenne etaut diflevente de la laugue chinoise, 
“ les caracteres chinois ne la rendent pas suliisamment. 
“ C’est pourquoi les gens du peiiple desiront dirt, une chose 
“ et n’arrivent pas a exposer leurs sentiments ; cela est 
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“ frequent. Emu de pitie, j’ai invente vingt-huit caracteres 
“ qui seront faciiement appris detous et serviront aux usages 
“ ji'iirnaliers.” 

II y a lieu do rtmarquer quo, daus l’analyse de la 
syllnle, telle qu’elle est prouoncee d'uue seule emission 
de voix. Its Com us sunt alles plus loin que lours voisins 
de 1'ouest it de Test. Ceux-ci, servis par la nature de leur 
lam/iie, qui, aueieunement au moius, ue eoinprenait que 
des syllalies formeis au plus d'une cousonne et d’une 
voyelle et depourvues de consonnes finales, ont constitue 
un syllabuire oil cliaque consonne est suivie d’une voyelle 
et qui a, de plus, uue serie pureinsnt vooalique ; et lorsque 
la 1, vague s’est inodif.eo par l’eflet du temps et de l'intrusion 
ties mots eiiinois, ee n'ost qu’a l'aide d'artifices (Strangers 
it I'csprit du syllabaire primitif que les Japouais ont pu 
eenre les consonnes doubles et la finale n. Les chinois, it 
pavtir du moment oil ia predication du bouddhisnie les a 
conduits a l’etnde de la langue sanscrite, ont clierche un 
moytu de rendre a l'aide de leurs ideogratnnies correspon- 
dant ehacun a tine syllabe complete, les mots d’ltn idiome 
tout different dti lour : 1'usage a consume, pour transcrire 
chaquc syllabe sanscrite, l’emploi de quelquos caracteres 
ayant it pen pres k- mt-me son ; pour les syllabes qui 
cmiviiencent par pluskurs consonnes, on a employe ensemble 
pin dears caracteres qui doivent etre fondus dans la prononcia 
tioL ; e'est ainsi que le» lettres cliinois ont ete amenes ii dis- 
tiiuer dans cliaque eon do leur langue, uue initiale qui est 
touj mrs une consonne simple, 1 et d’uue finale formee d’une 
voyille ou d’une dip’ntongue, seule ou suivie de l’une des 
con'onnes k, t, p, ng. n, m. 11 etait difficile, etant donnee 
la nature de la langue cliinoise, d’arriver ii un systeme 


1 Ou, a dtfaut d'nne consonne, la marque de Fabsenee de 
consonne; d’cilleuis. dans le dialecte du noid. il y a toujours une 
consonne initiale ng e'unt pieiixe a la voyelle initiale des dialectes 
mtjridionaux. 
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de transcription plus simple : mais la methode employee 
est neanmoins fort incommode, puisque, pour former un son 
nouveau, il faut supprimer par la jm-usee la finale du 
premier caractere et, l’initixle du second. 

Le roi Syei tj.mg, anquel ses c.iupatriotes attribuont 
1 invention de 1 alphabet, adoptant le svstouie chinois. a 
distingue I’initiale et la finale, mais il a decompose cclle-ci, 
lorsqu’ il y avail lieu, en une mediate, voyello on diphtonuue, 
et une fiuale proprement dite : et l'idontite a etc- reconnue 
de ces dernicres finales avoc un certain nombre des initials. 
Les cordons sont done arrives a cencevoir la lcttm alpha- 
betique, suit consonne soit voyello, et ds out ete ainsi dotes 
d’un instrument Lien plus parfait que les syllabaires japon.tis. 
se pretant egaleinent bien a trunscrire les sons .les 
ideogrammes chinois et a ccrire cenx de la lungiie indigene 
grace aux combinaisons des vuyelles en dinhtongnes e: les 
consonues doubles. L’alphubet eoreen est d’lme re- 
marquable simplieite, la classification Ls lettres se mp- 
proclie de cello des lettres sanscrites, aut.int du mein- .pie 
la nature de la langiie le pennet : la presence d ime imt: du 
muette, qui sort de support de voyello, est encore un tiait 
conunnn an coreeu et an sancrit ; ces rcssc-mblances sont. ,.u 
reste, toutes nahirdles, puisque e’est, oil somme, l’alph. out 
Sanscrit qne le mi Syti tjong a pris pour modele, soi: un 
l'imitant directement, soit ce qui e-t plus probable, .m se 
conformant a’’x initiates chiuoises qui eu dcriveut. Los 
formes gr.ipliiqins du coreeu sont aussi trcs-f.uiks et 
logiques : les voydles ont pour base un trail wrtic.il ou 
horizontal, employe Seitl, on avtc addition d'uu ou 
deux traits perpeudiculaircs an premier et pb.ces 
droite, a gauche, au-dessus ou au-dessous ; la serie .les 
labiales, p, lip, m derive du carre ; Its gutturales et les den: des 
sont represontees par le carre prive dun ou deux cetes. 
Cette logique dans la classification et la forme des lettres est 
la marque d’une creation reflecliie, it enufinne Its huts 
enonces dans le Ilcun min tjyeng eum, ?1 P; J£ eL U n 'y 
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a, ci’ailleurs, ancnne ressemblance entre les lettres eorcennes 
et les caraeteres chinois ou japouais ; je ne parle pas, bien 
entendu, des lettres presque innsite'es, connues sons le nom 
de “ caraeteres des dicux,” quo les auteurs japouais les plus 
serieux s’aceordent pour deriver do L alphabet coreen, et 
qui ne sauraient done ea title l’origine. 

Le texte du Jloim hen pi ko quo j’ai cite, d'aceord avec 
les traditions, fixe a 1448 l’invention des lettres coreennes 
qui est due an roi Syei tjong, mais cette dale n’est pas sans 
offrir quelquo difficulte ; en efiet, si le Kouk tjyo po kam, 
Isi Si M, donne 1447, le Sam kang hiiing sil to, #3 if 
Si El, compose d’un texte eliinois et d’une traduction 
coreenne, a ete impxinie en 1484 ; la langue et l’ecriture 
de cette epoque n’ofiient rrcuue difference sensilde avec 
la langue et l'ecriture actuelks; les caraeteres vulgaires 
existaient done nenf ans avant l’invention du loi Syei 
tjong. Je n’ai pu trouver 1'explication de cette contradiction 
qui infirme les assertions du decret de 1446 et de la 
preface de Tjyeng Rin tji ; le roi Syei tjong se serait- 
il done fauasemenl attiibue rhonneur d’avoir trouve le 
moyen d’ecrirc la langue coreenne et de transcrire les 
sons des caraeteres chinois ? les contemporains et la 
poste.ite se seraient-ils mis d’aceord pour faire gloire a 
ce prince de l'invention d’antrui ? Cela est invraisemblable. 
Ou pent rernarqner que neuf ans seulement separent les 
deux dates en question, et qu’en 1434 Syei tjong etait 
deja sur le trone depuis seize ans ; il ne me semble pas 
qu’il y ait de raison suffisante pour lui denier le merite 
que les Coreens lui ont reconnu. Quoi qu’il en soit, la 
difficulte subsite tntiere et ne pourra etre levee que par 
la decouverte de nouveaux documents. 

En resume, la Cor^e ancienne n’a pas possed4 
d’ecriture nationale, les ideogrammes chinois introduits de 
bonne heure dans le Ko kou rye et dans les etablissements 
de la dynastie des Han, JM, ne se sont repandus que 
beaueoup plus tard, a partir de la fiu du lY e siecle dans 
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les etats indigenes du sud, Piak tjj-ei, Ka rak, Sin ra. 
Assez rapidement la langue chinoise est devenue la 
langue eerite de tout le pays, et elle a conserve cette position 
jusqu’ aujourd’hui. Syel Tcliong a eu l’idee d’employer des 
caracteres cliinois on semi-chinois avec une valenr phone 
tique pour noter les particules de la langue indigene ; cette 
invention qui est dela fin du YIP si£ele, constitue la premiere 
tentative pour ecrire la langue coreenne ; l’ecrituro de Syel 
Tchong, Lien qu’employee encore maintenant dans les tribu- 
nals et les yamens, n’a jamais pris un grand developpement 
et n’a joue ancun role litteraire. Enfm 1' alphabet, inspire 
de l’alphabet Sanscrit, est du vraisemblablemeut au roi Syei 
tjong. Malgre sa simplicite, il n’a en qu’un succes mediocre 
et n’a ete employe que par le peuple ; toujours les lettres 
lui ont prefere les ideogrammes, instrument delicat et precis, 
et se sont servi de la langue chinoise raffinee et savante, plu- 
tot que de la langue coreenne, restee diffuse et pauvre. 
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TENBIKYO ; 

OR 

THE TEACHING OF THE HEAVENLY REASON. 


By Rev. D. C. Greene, D.P. 


[Haul Match 13th utnl May 22nd, 1895.] 

Shintoism, though possibly not the original religion 
of Japan, is the legitimate successor of that rudimentary 
faith and the recognized heir to its privileges. It seems 
to have held undisputed possession of the ground when 
Buddhism first claimed the attention of the Japanese 
people. Men had not yet learned to philosophize upon 
religious subjects and the need of organization appears 
to have been but feebly felt. Wit!) the advent of Buddhism, 
however, attempts were made from time to time to in- 
terpret the old Shinto in the light of Buddhistic philosophy. 
These attempts at interpretation resulted in various schools, 
among which were the Ryobu Shinto of the ninth century, 
the Yuitsu Shinto of the fifteenth and the Degaclii Shinto 
of the seventeenth. 

Again, within the Meiji Period, yielding to the 
spirit of organization which has wrought so powerfully 
in Japanese society of late years, many sects have arisen. 
The names, at least, of the Ivurozumi Kyokwai, the Rem- 
mon Kyokwai and such pilgrim societies as the Mitake 
Ko, the Fuji Ko, etc., are familiar to all who have much 
to do with the Japanese people. Some of these societies 
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originated in the remote past, but would appear to have 
been until recently schools, or clubs, rather than sects. 
Now, however, the need of a legal status has led to 
a stiffening of the lines of organization and has given 
to many, if not to all, a distinctly sectarian character. In 
some cases the effort to secure government recognition 
has produced such an emphasis upon the merits ot individual 
sects as to imply a denial of the claims of others. These 
irregular sects are looked upon with marked disfavor by the 
upholders of the Pure Shinto ; hut they are very numerous. 
A book recently published in the interest ot Shinto 
orthodoxy -enumerates not less than twenty of these 
objectionable organizations, and I think the number is 
increasing. They are an important feature of the religious 
life of Japan and are worthy of careful study. 

Among these heretical bodies, pe: haps the most 
prosperous and assertive is the Tonri KyOkwui. that is say, 
“ The Church of the Heat only Reason.’' Viewed from one 
side, it appears to lepresent in an intense form a reaction 
from the allegorizing tendency of modern Shinto scholars ; 
but as will appear later on, it has by no means successfully 
resisted the inllnence of modern civilization. The story 
of the growth of this sect possesses much interest, not 
merely from the light it sheds upon the religions condition 
of the mass of the Japanese people, but also because 
of certain psychological phenomena which have been as- 
sociated with it and which have exerted iu the past and, 
indeed still exert, a powerful influence upon the religious 
life of Japan. 

Materials for the study of this sect are fairly abundant, 
notwithstanding the fact that the persistent opposition 
of both orthodox Shintciists and the Buddhist priesthood 
has led to an attempt to keep its sacred writings from 
profane, eyes. Manuscript copies of tlnse writings, while 
difficult to procure, are yet obtainable, although, so far as 
I am aware, nothing but twelve hymns and a few 
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pilgrim songs have been printed. Besides a copy of 
these scriptures and hymns, I have secured reports of 
some fifteen sermons preached in six different chapels 
in Tokyo, Kyoto, and Kobe. I have also visited the 
chief temple of the sect in the village of Mishima, about 
six miles south of Naia, the old capital of Japan. 
The priests in Tokyo were at first suspicious and 
reticent, but eventually I obtained from their superiors 
at Mishima, on my assuring them of my freedom from 
any desire to ridicule their faith, an introduction for 
myself and a Japanese friend to the principal preacher 
in Tokyo, which has been ot no little service. 

In addition to the information thus obtained, I have 
gained much from tiacts and magazine articles prepared 
by Buddhist priests and others for the purpose of staying 
the rapid progress of this notable enemy ; for the Tenrikyo 
looks forward to the time when it shall be the dominant 
faith in the Empire and claims from its adherents an 
exclusive allegiance quite foreign to the usual practice of 
Japanese religionists. Among these I have been able to 
examine the following, viz. : — 

(a ) — The Nihon Kokkyo Daido Soshi, Dec. 25th, 
1893, an aiticle, entitled “Tenrikyo wo Ronzu” (Concerning 
Tenrikyo). This article was manifestly written after 
much careful investigation and is very valuable. 

(1 ) — Bukkyo (Buddhism) Feb. 5th, 1894, article en- 
titled, “ Isshu no Kwaikyo,”!. e., An Extraordinary Religion. 
This article is really a review of the preceding and has 
little independent value, save as indicating the deep inter- 
est taken in the subject by the Buddhist priesthood. Both 
this and the preceding magazine have a high place in the 
current Buddhist literature and the opinions which 
they express always deserve attention. 

(c) — Shinri no Saiban, i. e., The Tiial of the Truth. 
This is a tract of 100 pages, in which the examination of 
the Tenrikyo is carried on in the form of trial before a 
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criminal court. The defendant, Tenrikyo, is charged by the 
complainant, Japanese Society, with being a disturber 
of the peace, etc. The judge, prosecuting attorney, 
witnesses, and all the more prominent technicalities of 
the court-room have their place in this little book, 
and on the whole the plan is well sustained to the 
end. The writer, however, shows his strong bias too 
plainly to make his work of much value aside from a few 
facts which he incidentally brings out. Its author is Mr. 
Kaneko Dosen, of Kawasaki Machi, Kobe. It was issued 
in June, 1893. 

(</) — Tenrino Bemmo, i. e. ‘ Against the Kings of 
the Heavenly Changes,’ a tract of sixty-five pages published 
by the house called, Hozokwan in Kyoto. Its author is 
a Mr. Haneda Buumiei. 

(c) — Bonseki Tenrikyo, i. e., ‘An Exposure of the Tenri- 
kyo,’ published by Miura Kensuke, Nagoya, Sept., 1893. 

(/) — TenrjAte) Taiji, i. e., ‘The Extermination of the 
Tenrikyo,’ KyO^^Goho Kwan, May, 1894. 

(g ) — Kokoro no Kagami, ‘ A Mirror of the Heart,’ with 
the sub-title, Tenrikyo Taiji, i. e., ‘ The Extermination of 
Tenrikjo,’ Kyoto, Goho Kwan, March, 1894. This hook 
purports to be written by a Shinto scholar, but it is 
published by a famous Buddhist house. There are eighty- 
four pages. The writer seems to have had some unusual 
sources of information. 

(/i) — Inshi Juiehi Kyokwai, i. e., 1 Eleven Irregular 
Sects,’ while the name of this book refers to only eleven 
sects, an appendix includes notice of nine others. This is 
a sort of encyclopedia of the irregular Shinto sects and 
is a most valuable starting point for any investigations 
regarding them. 

These polemical treatises are all of them, apparently, 
by men ot a good degree of education and present a striking 
contrast to the writings of the organization which they 
earnestly oppose. 
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Iii my investigations, I have received great help from 
my friend Mr. Rokotaro Nakamura and also from Prof. 
Takayoshi Matsuyama of the Doshisha. The latter ac- 
companied me on my visit to Mishima and has given me 
many valuable suggestions. President Kozaki of the 
Doshisha and the Rev. M. L. Gordon, D. D., have 
also given me important aid. 

The Okigin of the Tenkikyo. 

Xakayama Miki, the founder of the Tenrikyo, was 
born in the village of Mimita in the district of Yamabe 
in the province of Yamato, in the year 1798. Her maiden 
name was Maekawa. At the age of thirteen she married a 
farmer named Xakayama, who lived in the neighboring 
village of Mishima. Shu is represented as having boon a 
most industrious woman. Besides assisting her husband 
in tiie ordinary work of the field, she busied herself in 
making straps for sandals and clogs ; Mkm spite of her 
efforts the family was still poor. Soni^of her Buddhist 
opponents assert that she was a person of low morals 
and that her name is borne upon the police records in 
connection with charges of gross immorality. Hie critic 
who brings this charge gives also what purports to be the 
defence made by her friends. They admit, we are told, that 
she was placed under arrest and kept for some time in 
imprisonment, hut claim that it was a matter of religious 
persecution. It is quite probable that the charge is without 
substantial foundation, and that the defence is a product 
of the critic’s imagination, though it is by no means 
impossible that Omiki did suffer from persecution. There 
is, certainly, reason to believe that some of her followers 
have done so. Whatever may bo the truth about these 
charges, Omiki would appear to have lived quite up to 
the standard of her neighbors and even to have gained from 
them much respect and great praise for her kindness of 
heart and self-forgetfulness. 

O 
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At the age of thirty-two she had had three children, 
all of whom -were living. In the same village there lived a 
poor woman, also the mother of three children, who was sorely 
ill with beriberi , 1 and unable to nourish her youngest child. 
Omiki's sympathetic heart was touched and she offered to 
take the child and rear it with her own chddren. Her 
offer was accepted ; the child was given over into her 
charge and received its full measure of care and affection. 
One day on returning from the field, Omiki found to her 
astonishment and grief, that the babe was broken 
out with the small-pox in its most, dreaded form. She 
felt that the disease indicated some serious lack of faithfulness 
on her part toward the child and its mother, and that if it 
should be followed by death, she could never atone for 
her disloyalty. She, therefore, determined to leave no 
stone unturned to save her little charge. She called in 
the village doctors, but they could give no encouragement 
nor relief and declared the child must die. Omiki, however, 
was a woman of strong faith and decided to claim the help 
of the higher powers. She visited all the temples of 
the vicinity, both Shinto and Buddhist, with perfect 
impartiality, and everywhere prayed with her whole heart 
for the recovery of the child. In the ecstasy of her grief, 
she even offered to surrender two of her own children, if 
only her foster child might be saved and the reproach of 
disloyalty taken away. The story tells us that her prayer 
was answered. The sick child was healed and lived to 
to a ripe age. Not long after, one of her own children, 
a daughter, sickened and died. Two years later, a 
second daughter was born, but she too was soon taken 
away, as was supposed, to complete the sacrifice which 
Omiki must pay for the redemption of her foster child. 


1 See Transactions, vol. vi. i. art., ‘ Kakke’ for an account of 
this disease. 
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However, it seems to have been thought a sigD of special 
favor, both by Omiki and her neighbors, that the Gods while 
accepting the vow should have waited two years for the 
birth of the second daughter, rather than take one of the 
sons. 

In her fortieth year, one of the sons was troubled by 
a painful ulcer on his foot. His parents applied to a 
priest of the class called yamalushi who by means of 
prayers and incantations brought, we are told, a measure 
of relief. The pain, however, soon returned and a second 
appeal to the yamabushi bringing only temporary relief, aid 
was sought from the leader of a pilgrim societ} - who was 
reputed to be skilled in healing diseases by means of 
the gohei, in other words, by putting the patients 
into a trance in connection with a ceremony in 
which the gohei holds a prominent place. This cere- 
mony is sometimes called knmioroshi, 2 3 i. e., bringing 
down the gods, and was not long since minutely described 
by Mr. Percival Lowell in a paper read before this 
Society. 

As regards the effect upon the son, the history is 
not quite clear, but the impression is left that his ulcer 
was healed. The mother, however, went into a trance 
which lasted three days. At the close of this period, 
she was seized with a frenzy which was supposed to 
indicate the presence of a deity. This deity eventually 
declared himself to be no other than Kuni-toko-tachi-no 
Mikoto, the first of the deities mentioned in the second 
section of the Kojiki, or to borrow Prof. Chamberlain’s 
phrase , 3 His Eai tlily-eternally-standing Augustness. After 
causing much distress, this rough deity departed with the 
remark that he was coming again. There was a brief 


2 See Mr. Percival Lowell's description of this ceremony, 
vol. xxi, p. 106, art., Esoteric Shintoism. 

3 Vol. x. Supplement, p. 16. 
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interval of quiet, but soon Omiki went into convulsions 
for a second time, though whether these were at the 
outset caused by Kuni-toko-tachi-no Mikoto or not, we 
are left in doubt ; at all events, a voice was soon heard 
to proclaim that Omotaru no Mikoto was honoring Omiki 
with his presence, that is to say, His Perfect- exterior 
Augustness, if we follow the Kojiki, 4 but Her Weighty 
Augustness, if we follow Omiki’s teaching. He, or she, was 
succeeded by eight other deities of whom the last were 
Izanagi and Izanami no Mikoto. 5 

The demand was now made that Omiki’s person, her 
family, and the house, including its surroundings, should 
be devoted to the service of the ten Gods. Omiki, who 
seems to have partially retained her consciousness and 
to have been terribly frightened by her experiences, begged 
hard to he spared an honor which involved such rough 
treatment. At this the spokesman of the Gods became 
very angry and declared that while, if she freely 
surrendered herself and her family, she would be the 
instrument of salvation to 3,000, nay, 6,000 worlds : if she 
did not thus surrender herself, her family and its belong- 
ings would be utterly destroyed. The husband then saw it 
was useless to contend against the determined purpose of 
these ten deities who opposed him with a solid front and 
yielded to the demand. 

The order was now given that the place should take 
the name of the Ten Gods, and, that the same name should 
be given to Omiki, the first time, we are told, that 
so divine a name was ever given to man. If this name 
wore to be translated according to the Chinese characters 
used to represent it, it would become in English, Their 
Augustnesses of the Heavenly Changes ; but it is evident 
that the syllable ten was not that meaning “ heaven ” (^). It 


4 Ibid p. 17. 


5 Ibid p. 18. 
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was rather that of such phrases as tenyaku (ff and tenkwai 
($f ) which means “ to change.” The rin might then be 

rendered “to turn” or “to alternate,” and thus we should have 
the name. Their Angustuesses, the Kings of the Changing 
Turns, in allusion to the series of visitations which was to 
furnish the starting point for the new religion. The historian 
was also apparently guilty of confusing two other characters 
representing the same sound but having very different 
meanings; at least from the use of rin, (i«) “ a wheel,” or 
revolution, he passes to the thought represented by rin, (^) 
a relation, found in such phrases as go) in, the five relations 
of human life, without adequate warning, and then goes 
on to show that it was by no means au unreasonable 
evolution which led to the substitution of the character 
M ri, “ reason.” 

In view of the widespread belief that trances such as 
the one above described are due to the incarnation of some 
deity and that the voice of the subject is, for the time 
being, the organ of that deity, it was a matter of course 
that Omiki should have been regarded as a special favorite 
of the Gods. Her neighbors would seem to have been 
predisposed to this faith because of the repute for 
sanctity which she had previously acquired. Since the 
deity was inci.rnate in her, the message which came from 
her lips was a divine message and this declared her to be 
specially inspired not merely now but for life. 

The thought of founding a new sect did not arise 
at once. Omiki and her immediate followers undoubtedly 
expected easy recognition from all quarters. It was only, 
we may assume, when met by ridicule and contempt from 
both Shinto and Buddhist priests that the lines of de- 
marcation began to gain definiteness. Gradually what was 
at first only a natural esprit de corps hardened into a 
sectarianism of a more or less exclusive sort. It is even 
asserted by some critics that many of the Tenrikyo 
believers have renounced their connection with their 
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amily temples and abandoned the ancestral tablets 
deposited in them. How far this may be true, it is impos- 
sible to say, but that it can be said at all is evidence of 
a degree of exclusiveness quite unusual in Japan. With 
every success the sense of a special responsibility would 
seemed to have deepened until now, its believers look 
forward, not merely to the conquest of Japan, but of 
the world. 

Since the occasion of this revelation was an appeal to 
the Gods for relief from suffering, it was natural that the 
emphasis of the teaching should be upon this power to 
heal diseases by divine help. This emphasis has been 
faithfully maintained in its subsequent history ; but the 
treatment of this branch of my subject must be postponed 
to a later section of my essay. 

In spite of the terrors of that day, Omiki lived and 
taught for fifty years. She died at the advanced age 
of eighty-nine, October 26th, 1887. After a funeral the 
magnificence of which is attested by photographs taken at 
the time, her remains were interred on the top of a low hill 
overlooking the village of Mishima. The tomb is arranged 
after the fashion of those of the emperors, so common 
about Kyoto. A mound of earth is raised over the grave, 
perhaps, seven or eight feet high, and is thickly covered with 
young pines. This mound is enclosed in a square fofmed by 
neatly turfed banks surmounted by a hedge. This square 
has a substantial gate on the side which looks toward the 
temple. The whole hillside is laid out as a park and 
planted with ornamental trees and shrubs, among which 
cherry trees predominate. A broad pathway leads by 
easy grades to the tomb. No little expense has been spent 
upon the park and its accessories and, though now 
painfully new, it will in a few years present an attractive 
aspect, especially when the cherries are in bloom. 

Six months after the death of its founder, the Tenri 
Kokywai received the recognition of the government, through 
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the appropriate bureau of the Home Office. With regard 
to the last fifty years of Omiki’s life, I have little in- 
formation. There are reports which indicate much opposi- 
tion, if not bitter persecution. In some prefectures the 
propagation of her doctrines is said to have been strictly 
prohibited. 

Thus far I have followed mainly, the story current 
among the adherents of the Tenrikyo. Apart from its 
supernatural features, it is accepted as substantially true 
even by the bitter opponents of the teaching which 
it introduces, though some attempt to minimize Omiki’s 
share in the building up of the new religion and claim 
that the movement is purely artificial and the work of 
designing men. This is the view taken by the author 
of the tract called “ The Mirror of the Heart.” He 
maintains that certain men of evil disposition simply 
availed themselves of the reputation for sanctity which 
Omiki had gained among her neighbors as a foundation 
upon which to build a structure essentially their own. 
It would be difficult to definitely disprove this theory, 
but yet I think few who carefully examine the subject will 
be able to accept it. The story as it stands is on the 
whole far easier to believe, though we may, and must, 
allow for more or less distortion of facts and many mistaken 
inferences. As we proceed, we shall see that the wider 
outlook which has come with the growing prosperity 
of the movement has led the present leaders to smooth 
down some roughnesses and to accommodate themselves 
to the stricter demands which grow out of the increasing 
influence of the public schools; but there is little reason to 
believe that it is, in the main, other than the product of 
a sincere faith. 

The growth of the sect has been very rapid, especially 
of recent years. In April, 1894, the priests of the chief 
temple claimed 10,000 priests and preachers and 1,400,000 
adherents. Other estimates place the number of adherents 
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ag high as 2,000,000. They are found all over 
Japan, indeed, it is said that there is only one pre- 
fecture where this new faith has no representatives. 

Omiki was succeeded by one of her sons and now a 
grandson wields the sceptre of authority and lives in some 
state in Mishima. The adherents, though mostly from the 
ignorant and poor, possess in thd aggregate considerable 
property which they contribute with great generosity. 
It is reported that when a few years ago the wealthy men 
of Japan were vying with one another in their gifts for 
coast defence, the head priest of the Tenri Kyokwai offered 
yen 50,000, in behalf of that organization. 

So far, there seems to have been but little loss from 
schism, but there has been one secession. It resulted, 
according to the “ Inshi Jaiehi Kyokwai ," in the for- 
mation of the Tenrin (X ta) Kyokwai, that is, The Church 
of the Heavenly Changes, which also looks back to Omiki 
as its great prophetess. When or for what reasons the 
separation took place, I have been unable to ascertain 
with any definiteness ; but the statement that it arose from 
personal jealousy is given in the book to which I have 
already referred. The similarity of the names and also of 
the doctrinal belief has led to considerable confusion, but 
the two bodies are organically distinct. 

The Cosmogony. 

Naturally the rough deities who so rudely forced 
themselves upon Omiki’s hospitality were regarded by her 
as the Gods par excellence. While she was catholic enough 
to admit there might be other gods — that in this wide 
world there might be other ways of deliverenee from sin 
and disease (see Hymu V. 1.), she asserted that the one 
safe and certain way was by favor of the Kings of the 
Heavenly Reason. These Kings were as follows, viz.: — 

I. — Kuni-toko-tachi no Mikoto, i. e., His Earthlv- 
eternally-standing Augustness who is represented as the 
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God of the essential principle of the earth. This view 
seems to have arisen from a confusion of the Japanese word 
tnko with the Chinese term tol.u which is taken to 
mean essential principle. He is the God of the eye and of 
water in all its forms. He appears in the heavens as the moon 
and presides over the north. What the connection may be 
between the moon and tie north is not stated, but it may 
he this, viz., that great stress is laid upon the primacy of 
tiie moon among the heavenly bodies while the north is 
apparently considered as the central point in the siderial 
universe. If this he the connection, it was of course purely 
subjective, hut subjective considerations have no small place 
in this system. 

II. — Omotaru no Mikoto, i. e., according to the usual 
interpretation of the Kojiki, His Perfect-exterior Angustness, 
hut according to the new revelation, Her Weighty August- 
ness. She presides over fire and heat. She appears in the 
heavens as the sun and rules over the south. She is 
represented as a dragon with twelve heads and three 
tails. These twelve heads evidently symbolize the twelve 
months of the year and the twelve hours of the day of the 
old Japanese reckoning. 

HI. — Kuni-satsuchi no Mikoto, c i. e., His Angustness 
the Earthly Elder-of-tlic-Passes, according to our prophetess 
a female deity. She presides over metals ; also over 
the skin and sinews in man and over all sorts of 
bindings and relationships. In the heavens she appears 
as the star Genjo . 6 7 8 She rules in the southeast. Her 
true form is that of the turtle. 

IV. — -Tsuku-yomu no Mikoto, a i. e., His Darkness- 
piercing Augustness. This is the God of wood, of bones, 
and of framework. He appears in the heavens as the 


6 Ibid p. 28. 

7 The stars Genjo and Shusei. I have not been able to identify. 

8 This deity is not in the list of the Kojiki. 
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star, Sliusei, and presides over the northwest. His true 
form is that of the ko, a fish similar to the carp. He is 
identified with Hachiman and Shotoku Taishi . 9 

V. — Kumo-vomi no Mikoto, i. «., Her Cloud-dark- 
ness Augustness, or, as Omiki seemed to think, Her 
Cloud-reading Augustness. In the petition for govern- 
ment recognition, this name was dropped as being quite 
foreign to the Shinto Cosmogony, and that of Toyo-kumu- 
nu no Mikoto 10 substituted. The latter, according to 
Prof. Chamberlain’s translation, with a change of the gender 
to suit the new revelation becomes Her Augustness the 
Luxuriant-integrating Lady. In man she presides over 
the alimentary processes, and in general, over the evapora- 
tion and condensation of water. She appears in the heavens 
as the morning star and rules over the east. Her earthly 
symbol is the eel. She is identified with Honshu Bosatsu , 11 
Yakushi Nyorai , 12 and Ryud Shinno. 1J 

These five deities preside over the Gorin, i. e., the 
Five Relations of Chinese ethical philosophy. 

VI. — Kashikone no Mikoto , 14 i. e., according to the 
Kojiki, Her Augustness the Awful Lady, the consort of 
Omotaru no Mikoto, but according to the new teaching, 
a male deity, who presides over the inspiration and expira- 
tion of the breath and over wind. His earthly symbol is 


9 Shotuku Taishi (A. D. 573-621) is the posthumous name 
given to Umado Oji, a prince to whose patronage the early success 
of Japanese Buddhism is largely attributable. He is reverenced 
by all sects. 

10 See vol. x., Sup., p. 16. 

11 Bodhisattva Manjushiri, the apotheosis of transcendental 
wisdom. His image is usually seated on the right baud of Shaka. 

u Bhaishajyaguru, literally, the Healing Buddha. 

13 Prince of Dragon Kings, a sea god adopted by certain 
Buddhist sects. He is said to have the face of a man but the body 
of a dragon. 

14 Yol. x. Sup., p. 17. 
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the flounder. This association with the flounder is due, 
apparently, to the resemblance of that fish to a fan, the 
xichiica, which naturally suggests air in motion. He is 
identified with Dainichi Nyorai 13 and Enko Daishi . 16 

VII. — Taishoku Tenno. The interpretation of this 
name would seem to be His Augnstness the Great-eating 
Heavenly King. This name is thought to be a corruptiou of 
that of a Buddhist divinity, Tai Shaku Ten, of whom I can 
get little information. In the petition for government 
recognition, this deity was dropped from the list, and 
as a substitute Oto-no-ji 17 no Mikoto was added. The 
interpretation of this name is, His Augustness the Elder 
of the Great Place. He presides over the sundering of rela- 
tionships of all kinds, but especially that between parent and 
child at birth and between soul and body at death, also over 
cutting instruments. His symbol is the poisonous fish called 
f'tgu (tetrodon hyxtris.) He is identified with Kyoku-uzo 
Bosatsu, Mvoken Bosatsu , 18 etc. 

VIII. — Otonobe no Mikoto , 19 His Augustness the Lord 
of the Great Place. Here again the prophetess dares to 
differ with the Kojiki, which describes this as a female 
deity. He presides over birth and production in general. 
His place is in the western heaven, where he appears as 


13 Vairotehana Tathagata, a member of the Buddhist trinity, 
the personification of wisdom and purity. Nyorai, i. e., Tathagata 
is often translated ‘ Blessed.’ 

16 Enko Daishi, the posthumous title of the famous priest, 
Genku (A. D. 1132-1211), who founded the Jodo sect. 

17 Vol. x. Sup., p. 17. 

15 Kyoku-uzo, or Kokuzo. Bosatsu is a Bodhisattva especially 
reverenced by the Nichiren sect. Jlyoken Bosatsu, also a 
favorite with the Nichiren sect, is by some at ieast associated 
with the North Star. 

19 Vol. x. Sup., p. 17. 
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the evening star. . His symbol is a black snake. He 
is identified with Fudo Myo-o,® Kobo Daishi, En no 
Gyosha, etc. 

IX. — Izanagi no Mikoto , 21 His Angustness the male 
Deity who Invites. He presides over paternity. He 
appears in the heavens as the star, Tanabata, the Weaver, 
the Vega in western terminology. His form is that of 
the merman. He is identified with the deity of the inner 
shrine of the great temple at Ise. 

X. — Izanagi no 21 Mikoto, Her Angustness the female 
deity who invites. She presides over maternity, the germina- 
tion of seeds, the fields of sprouting rice, etc. Her form is 
that of a white snake. She is also associated with the 
star Vega and is identified with the deity of the outer 
shrine at Ise. 

Since these ten deities represent the heavenly reason, 
they are called collectively Tenri O no Mikoto, Their 
Augustnesses the Kings of the Heavenly Reason. We are 
taught, however, that of these deities the first two are 
the chief. The others play a very subordinate part, unless 
we except Izanagi and Izanami no Mikoto, who became, as 
we shall see, the immediate ancestors of the human race 
and in consequence of their direct relation to man gain 
special distinction. The other six are almost totally ig- 
nored in the later literature and may perhaps be considered 
as merely di emeriti in view of services rendered in con- 
nection with the creation of man. 

When Kuni-toko-tachi no Mikoto is first introduced 
upon the scene, with his consort, Omotaru no Mikoto, 
the world was one immense mud sea. The two deities 

20 Fudo llijo-o (Sanscrit Achala, immoveable) is the Brahmini- 
cal god Siva. He is represented with a short sword in his right 
hand to frighten evil doers and a rope in his left with which to 
bind them. 

21 For an account of these two important deities see vol. x. 
Sup. p. 18. 
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are represented as suffering from ennui and as having 
determined to seek relief in the creation of man. Some 
of the lower animals were in existence, it would appear, 
notwithstanding the fact that the definite statements of 
the record would imply that they came into being, as an 
incident to the creation of man, at a much later stage 
in the creative movement. The two deities resolved to 
look about them for suggestions as to the details of the 
prospective human frame. These suggestions came to 
them from the fish and reptiles mentioned above as 
symbolizing the eight subordinate deities. 'ihns, for 
example, (he turtle, the symbol of Kuni-satsuchi no Mikoto, 
suggested the strength of the sinews as well as the 
protection to be afforded by the skin. A bony fish 
suggested the framework of bones in the human body, etc. 
When the plan was complete, Izanagi and Izanami no 
Mikoto were fixed upon as the parents of the human race, 
and in due time Izanami gave birth to 999,999 pigmies 
six-tenths of an inch in height. In the course of ninety- 
nine years these offspring grew to be four inches tall 
and then died, Later on a similar number of pigmies 
was born who in ninety-nine years grew to be five 
inches tall and then died. This gradual growth rejoiced 
the heart of Izanami and she laughed for joy, 
saying, “ If they have already attained the height 
of five inches, they will in due time become men 
of five feet stature. Some of the Buddhist critics 
pronounce these offspring of Izanami lampreys, but 
the manuscript in my hands and which appears to 
be authentic, leaves the impression that they were pigmies 
in human form. It is possible that this may be a point 
where to escape ridicule, the text has been amended, though 
as regards other points where criticism has led to changes, 
my text adheres to the old form. 

From these nameless beings, for at this stage Izana- 
mi died, the bulk of the lower animals were produced 
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After 9,999 years these pigmies all died and there seems 
to have been left no one to succeed them, only the original 
pair of deities ; but in spite of this catastrophic destruc- 
tion of life, the evolution in some way went forward 
and the ancestors of man advanced in height a little over 
half an inch in each generation. For a time five males 
and five females were bom in each generation. The 
next advance was to birth by twins and the stature 
became three feet. By this time the world had become 
in large degree fitted for the home of mankind. The 
evolution continued by regular stages until the normal 
height of man became five feet and the world assumed 
its present aspect. 

The Literature of the Tenrikyo. 

As has been already intimated, the principal literature 
of the Tenrikyo exists only in manuscript. It comprises, 
that is, my own copy, sixty-one closely written pages. In 
view of the wide territory over which the believers are 
scattered and the activity of the priests, the number of 
copies of these scriptures in existence must be very large. 
Reasoning ii priori, one would conclude that there must be 
considerable variation in the readings of these many 
hundred copies, but of this I can offer no testimony from 
personal observation. In spite of considerable effort, I have 
failed to secure more than one copy. There is, however, 
evidence of the existence of such variations. It is found in 
some of the anti-Tenrikyo literature. Such passages as the 
one regarding the development of the human race to which I 
have referred would seem to be in a different form in my 
copy from that which existed in the copy upon which some, 
at least, of the criticisms of Buddhist writers are based. It 
would appear, also, that some of the more recent copies have 
been brought into conformity with the petition for govern- 
ment recognition, in the matter of the names of the Ten 
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Gods. It would be interesting and useful to compare 
such variant copies, because it is probable that other traces 
of a rationalistic movement would be found ; for it is 
evident that rationalization has begun its work. 

The style of these writings is such as might be ex- 
pected from uneducated men. It is a mixture of the or- 
dinary book language and a provincial colloquial, with here 
and there phrases from the modern letter writers so much 
in vogue among the lower classes. Aside from this con- 
glomerate style, the ill-education of the writers is in- 
dicated bv numerous mistakes both in the use of the 
kana and of the Chinese ideographs. The distinction 
of long and short vowels, too, is often ignored and important 
particles are often wanting, or the}' are interchanged in 
a most confusing manner. Cases are by no means rare 
in which the writer is evidently misled by the re- 
semblance ol the on (the Japanese pronunciation of the 
Chinese word for which the character stands) of one 
ideograph to the lain (the Japanese translation) ol another. 
For example tit is often used for $i and in one or two 
cases there seems to be suggested a connection between the 
Chinese phrase yo-ki (@» ft,), cheerfulness, and the Japanese 
adjective yoki, good. 

A part of these peculiarities may be accounted for 
on the supposition that a considerable portion of the 
scriptures consists of the reports of lectures, or sermons, 
of Omiki taken down by an unpracticed hand without 
careful revision. The speaker most certainly spoke idiomatic 
Japanese, though doubtless not without faults. She 
must have used the local dialect in its current form, with, 
perhaps, occasional phrases from books, such as she bad 
frequently heard from the Shinto and Buddhist preachers. 
In the process of reporting, some of the colloquial idioms 
probably gave place to equivalent expressions in the book 
language, which often have the advantage of brevity. 
The loss of particles may with much probability be 
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traced to the omissions of a rapid writer, at least very 
many of them may. They are of such a sort, oftentimes, 
as could hardly be accounted for on any other theory 
— they are the result of stress of some sort. In 
some cases, no doubt, these omissions and confusions 
may be owing to the fault of later copyists, but on 
this point judgment must be reserved until opportunity 
is oftered for the collation of a considerable number of 
manuscripts. 

This disordered condition of the text renders the work 
of interpretation very difficult. At times the only reliance 
is upon conjecture, but numerous as such troublesome 
passages are, they do not seriously obscure the general 
teaching. Naturally, this obscurity is more perplexing 
in the case of the hymns, because there is little help 
from the context, and the loss of a line, or phrase, may 
mean the loss of the entire thought ; but even here the 
general thought is usually fairly plain. 

The scriptures consist of the reports of four sermons ; 
twelve hymns (Kngura Uta) ; An Account of the Origin of the 
Gods, i. e. the story of Omiki, (Kamisama no Yurai) ; and 
the Ancient Record of the Gods (Kamisama no Koki), upon 
which I have relied in writing out the account of the 
Cosmogony. The story of Omiki has already been 
given, and I have noted my conviction that while the 
prejudices of an untutored and superstitious mind are 
plainly revealed, they do not seriously distort the facts 
which are the main matter of the record. It is to this 
story that we must look for the first direct impulse 
which gave rise to this important movement. To the 
sermons, however, we must look for what is not less 
important, namely, a picture of the mind before which 
these facts were presented, and which, by virtue of its 
own condition, clothed them with a supernatural aspect. 

As was to be expected, we find evidence of a mind 
utterly without culture. Its workings are irregular, pre- 
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•seating no indication of self-control. So extreme is this 
irregularity, that the impulse to ascribe it to insanity is 
very strong; yet on the whole it does not go beyond what 
might fairly be expected in the case of one born before 
the days of common schools and who had lived all 
her life within the narrow circle of a farming village. 
It may well be that the strain upon her nerves 
produced by her experiences had weakened still further 
the power of connected thought ; yet there is no evidence, 
I . think, that these sermons are the product of a 
deranged mind. At this point we must remind ourselves, 
also, that Omiki does not speak to us directly, but 
through the medium of reporters no better educated 
than herself, and who may not improbaly be supposed, 
in their more or less abridged reports, to have failed to 
do full justice to her discourses. It was almost inevitable 
that she should venture to pass somewhat abruptly from 
one subject to another, because of her knowledge that her 
whole life was intimately known to those to whom she 
spoke, and that her mental attitude, both as regards religious 
and secular affairs, was essentially the same as theirs. She 
spoke almost exclusively to those of her own station, to 
men and women whose mental processes were as irregular 
as her own. She was, it is true, by no means with- 
out hopes that she might sometime gain a hearing 
among the upper classes, but as a matter of fact she did 
not, and it was a source of great regret to her that the 
way to their hearts wits not open. She spoke to the 
poor and the uneducated and in such a way as to win their 
confidence and respect. She asserts with emphasis her 
claims as a divine teacher, and calls to her hearers to accept 
the new doctrine of deliverance from trouble and disease 
which she preached. She urged them, too, to abandon sin and 
lead upright lives ; indeed she declares that it is useless to 
seek deliverance without repentance and reformation of 
-conduct. 
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I shall endeavour later to give an analysis of her teach- 
ing, and will content myself here with a few extracts from 
these sermons, which will indicate their general style. A 
few of these are interesting and, perhaps, I may say striking,, 
when we consider the source from which they come. 

The first passage which I will quote is the introduc- 
tion to the first sermon. 

“ If one looks over the whole universe of 10, 000- 
worlds, there is no one to be found who has understand- 
ing [i. e., apparently, regarding the origin of the universe] . 
This was to be expected, for they have never been 
told. It is not the fault of men that they do not know, 
not at all. Now, however, the Gods have appeared 
in the external world and are explaining all things to 
men. Men call this place the Divine Region / ' Kami gat a ) 
of Yamato, but they probably do not know its origin. 
If they once hear the story of its origin, they will become 
absorbingly interested t koixhiku naruj. If you want to 
hear, inquire. If you will come, I will tell you. If I tell; 
you, the whole world will rejoice. Since all are eager for 
deliverance, the heart gradually becomes joyful, the whole 
world becomes prosperous. In the future all will engage 
in kiigura tuitome, — will as one company offer their wor- 
ship. If all as one company engage in the service, you 
will rejoice and the Gods will rejoice. If the hearts of 
the Gods rejoice, all things will be produced in abundance. 
If you desire this joyous productivity, engage in the kagura 
tsutome and in the dance. Now quickly begin the dancing. 
At the signal for dancing, don’t say this is strange and reject 
it as a trivial thing. When the appointed month comes 
rouud you will understand. When the day comes, you 
will understand something, you may be sure. When it does 
come, what feelings you will have ! You will be profoundly 
inpressed. The way of the world is to see and then 
explain. All these things, I explain before they are seen,, 
mind you 1 * * * ” 
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“ In the future, the hearts of the upper classes will 
become calm and be at peace [with us] 

Here we see evidence of Omiki’s sensitiveness to 
the contempt of the upper classes. She returns to this 
subject frequently and maintains, as here, that the time is 
coming when their respect will be secured. 

“ This universe is governed by law. All things are 
governed by the law of song — it is not by the putting 
forth of the hand, not even by speaking with the 
mouth. Govern by the future.” 

This last clause seems to mean that her disciples 
must govern themselves by a faith in the Gods, which 
would enable them to recognize the fact that even the 
contempt of the haughty classes would in due time be 
turned into respect. 

‘‘All disease is from the heart.” 

“ Hitherto, as men have not heard the voice of the 
Gods, they of necessity have represented them in a 
material form [I take this to be the meaning of the 
passage, vmote ye arawashita nari ] . So great is the 
regret of the Gods that from this [time forth there is 
no need of physicians and medicine. Now don’t think 
this is the ordinary talk of men. Everything whatso- 
ever we control by means of songs.” 

“ Although this has ever been the Universe of the 
Gods, now for the first time have they a mediator. Now 
the men of the world will say, ‘ This is ridiculous.’ 
However they may laugh, this is the best [teaching] 
(iehiban). In the world, they are doubtless saying, 

* What are these people doing ?’ but the laughter of men 
is the pleasure of the Gods.” 

The following passages are from the early part of the 
second sermon : — 

“ Though the moon desired as quickly as possible to 
make known her sincere mercy, these upper classes did 
not know it. Each one was thinking his own thoughts ; 
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but in the path which is manifest to the moon and the 
sun there are fearful and dangerous places. The moon and 
the sun are anxious to make known this path as quickly 
as may be. This is just as parents are anxious about the 
dangerous roads their children travel. The upper classes 
do not know this and are thoughtlessly living on.” 

“ If your hearts be sincere, ask quickly for anything. 

It will be promptly granted — anything whatever. Don’t 
doubt this. Though the moon and the sun are so urgent 
[i. e., so anxious to help men] , the bystanders are saying, 

‘ Why are these people so elated ?” 

The following passage from the third sermon teaches 
that men must co-operate with the Gods in this work 
of moral reformation : — 

“ This impatience of the Gods is due to their 
desire to put a pillar in the heart of man. Though 
they long to put up this pillar in the heart, they cannot 
see where to place it, because the water is not clear. 
Quickly find a way of purifying this water. Make it clear 
by using a sieve and sand. The heart and the mouth, 
they are the sand and the sieve. If you understand this, 
put in place this pillar of the heart. If this pillar be 
once in place, the world will certainly be at peace.” 

The Hymns. 

As has been already noted, the hymns are the 
only portion of the sacred writings which has been 
printed. It is, therefore, natural that much interest, both 
on the part of believers and critics, should center in them. 
They are described as “ The Kagura Hymns,” or often 
as “ The Twelve Hynras.” Occasionally in the poetical 
prayers of the irregular Shinto sects, there is so much of 
sustained and noble imagery as to demand a metrical transla- 
tion. Such, however, is not the case with these hymns as 
a whole, or even with any one entire hymn, though a 
few stanzas here and there are far above the general level. 
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There is little in their form to suggest an attempt 
at rhythm, unless it be a certain balancing of clauses 
which at first sight resembles the parallelism of the 
Hebrew Psalms, but a closer examination shows that 
the resemblance is superficial and is confined to the form — 
is sometimes merely mechanical. This balancing of clauses 
can only be represented very imperfectly in an Eng- 
lish translation because of the different order of thought. 
The language of these hymns is not less homely than 
that of the discourses of Omiki and their interpretation 
is beset with no fewer difficulties. A considerable number 
of passages which were undoubtedly plain enough at the 
time when they were (probably) improvised, are almost 
meaningless as they stand, i. e., while they originally 
took on a meaning from the circumstances under which 
{hey were uttered, now that these circumstances are 
foi gotten, they remain a collection of disconnected sent- 
ences into which, though an active imagination can 
perhaps infuse a meaning, there will be no assurance 
that it coincides with the thought in the mind of the 
author. 

Still, however broken and imperfect the form of 
these hymns may be, and however much they may have 
lost by separation from the incidents which called them 
forth, there are noble thoughts enough to account for the 
interest which they have excited and the hold they have 
gained upon the hearts of the believers. 

The translation which follows is believed to be 
faithful, though it is confessedly and, I may say pur- 
posely, rough. The notes which are added will serve as 
a commentary and set forth what, after considerable study, 
I believe to be the true meaning. 

One at least of the hymns has been set to music 
written both by the staff and the Tonic-sol-fa notation. 
This music was prepared by two of the principal band- 
masters of the Japanese army 7 . 
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THE KAGURA 28 HYMNS. 

Introductory Verses. 

Drive away evil and deliver us, 

0 August Kings of the Heavenly Principles ! 

Let me say a few words ! Listen to the words of the 
Gods ! Don’t speak evil things [of this revelation] l 
Marriage was instituted in imitation of the heavens 
and the earth of this world. 

The Gods are hastening to drive away evil and deliver 
all. 0 the Mound of the Sweet Dew 1 23 
Though we search through the universe of ten thousand 
worlds, 

There is not one who understands [the true relation of 
the Gods to man] . 

This was natural, for there Las been no one to explain. 

It was no fault of men that they did not know. 

Now the Gods have revealed themselves ; 

They are explaining all things. 

Though men call this place the Divine Region of Yamato, 

Its origin they do not know. 

If one will hear about this origin, be he whom he may, 
he will become absorbingly interested. 

If you want to hear, if you will come and inquire, I 
will tell you the origin of all things — everything. 
When the Gods come forth and explain all things, 
the whole world will rejoice. 

Since the deliverance of all things is hastening on, 
The whole world begins to rejoice. 

22 Kagura is the name given to a certain element of the Shinto 
worship. It includes the theatrical exhibitions in connection with 
the temples. With the Tenri KyGkwai, however, it refers to the 
sacred dances in connection with which these hymns are sung. 

23 The Japanese term is Kan-ro-dai. It apparently refers to 
the spot where Izanagi and Izauami first met. Sec the section of 
this paper devoted to the worship of the Tenrikyo. 

V*l. xxiii-4. 
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Hymn I. (Hi to kudari me). 

(1) The fertilizing in the First Month, 24 

Oh I how strange ! 

(2) If we with laughter receive this fertilization, 

Oh ! how delightful ! 

(3) Mate steady your three year’s heart. 24 

(4) [Thus] the society of the world, 

(5) Will become prosperous. 

(6) [Grain, etc.] will be produced without limit. 

(7) If all sorts [of grain, etc.] be produced, 

(8) Yamato will be prosperous. 

(9) Come hitber 1 

(10) The rate of production is fixed [/. e., there need be 
no anxiety about the crops on the part of the 
faithful] . 

Hymn II. 56 ( Futa kudari me). 

(1) Clatter, Clatter ! The beginning of the New Year’s 
dances, 

Oh ! how delightful 1 

21 To what this refers is not quite clear, hut it would seem 
to look forward to a time of such prosperity that even in the dead 
of winter the fields will yield rich fruit. 

25 The Japanese term is sanzai, but as no Chinese ideographs 
are used, the meaning is obscure. The traditional interpretation 
is embodied in my translation. The priests say this word refers 
to the fickleness of children, but a Japanese friend, for whose 
judgment I have great respect, identifies it with a word 
current among the lower classes, which means to scatter one’s pro- 
perty, and hence, to carouse. If this latter view be correct the 
meaning would be, translating freely, “ Give up carousing and 
become sober and sedate.” This passage illustrates the perplexing 
condition of the text, in view of the absence of the determinative 
ideographs. However, there are not many other cases where there 
is so little to guide the judgment of the critic. 

25 This hymn was evidently written just before the building 
of the first temple. 
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(2) If this miraculous building be begun, 

Oh 1 how prosperous [our sect will be] ! 

(3) [This prosperity] comes to the individual 

(4) The world is made better. 

(5) If all come to us, 

(G) The root of rebellions will be cut off. 

(7) If poverty be relieved, 

(8) The root of diseases will be cut off. 

(9) If the[liearts of the people are steady, 

(10) The region will be at peace. 

Hymn HI. (Mi kitdari me). 

(1) Hinomoto’s Shoyashiki. 27 

Its place of service [/. e., worship] is the foundation 
of the world 

(2) As to this place of wondrous service, 

Though we appeal to no one, 

(3) All the world gathers, 

Comes flocking together. This is strange. 

(4) Welcome 1 Welcome 1 

Now true deliverance is coming 

(5) We continually meet with contempt and reviling, but 
we give wondrous deliverance. 

(6) Don’t offer unreasonable petitions. 

Come in simplicity of heart. 

[Response.] 58 

(7) As regards everything, from this time forth, in 

simplicity, 

Relying upon the Gods, will we walk. 

27 Ihnomoto is the pure Japanese equiva'ent for the Sinico- 
Japanese name for Japan, the Source of the Sun. Its use is 
restricted to poetry. Shoyashiki is the old name of the village of 
Mishima. 

38 The stanzas 7-10 would appear to be included in the re- 
sponse. 


t 
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(8) There is nothing so painful as disease. 

I also will daily offer worship. 

(9) Though I have hitherto worshipped, 

The original Gods have I not known. 

(10) Those who now reveal themselves 
Are the true Gods without dispute. 

Hyun IV. (Yo kudari me). 

(1) Whatever men may say, 

The Gods are looking upon us, be at peace. 

(2) Let the hearts of the two 20 bo at peace. 

All things whatsoever will come to light. 

(3) Look all of you, O ye bystanders ! 

Behold the working, the doing of the Gods I 

(4) Night and day, ding dong, rubadub, we perform our 

service. 

The neighborhood will be in commotion. 

(5) Since deliverance is ever hastening, 

Quickly become joyful. (Yd ki ni narite koi.) 

(6) As to the villagers, we long to help them, 

But they do not understand. 

(7) All sorts of mutual help, 

From the depths of your breasts think out. 

(8) The root of disease is thoroughly torn out, 

The heart gradually becomes joyous. 

[Response, 9-10] . 

(9) Here is the Paradise of this world. 

I, too, quickly, quickly, desire to come. 

(10) X ow within my heart, 

Has it become perfectly pure. How grateful I am I 


M The reference of the word two ia obscure, but I think the 
stanza ia to be understood as an exhortation to conjugal har- 
mony. 
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Hymn V. ( Itiutsu kiidari me). 

(1) Since the earth is wide, 

There may be here and there other ways of deliverance. 

(2) But the wondrous way is here. 

There is deliverance both in pregnancy and small-pox. 

(3) Water and the Gods are alike. 

They wash away the filth of the heart. 

(4) There is no man without desire, 

But in the presence of the Gods there is no desire. 

(5) However much one performs service, 

The revealed happiness is in due proportion. 

( 6 ) Thoroughly forget your heart of cruelty ; 

Come with gentleness of heart. 

( 7 ) No bard service is exacted ; 

This is simply a place ot deliverance. 

(8) It is not Yamato alone ; 

This deliverance goes to all provinces. 

{9) [Response] Here is the service of the world. 

A w'ondrous place has been revealed. 

However much one performs religious worship 
(shin jin), 

It is by no meaus in vain. 

Hymn VI. (Mu kudari me). 

(1) The heart of man 
is deeply skeptical, 

(2) Since the Gods have offered wondrous deliverance 
We can understand all things. 

(3) All that is in the breast of the -world 
is reflected as in a mirror. 

(*> You have indeed done well to come ; 

This is the place of deliverance. 

(5) Whenever you share in the music or the dance, 
Wonderful deliverance will follow. 
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(6) They come with all sorts of requests ; 

The ways of receiving are also a thousand. 

(7) However much religious service he performed, 

Faults must not be tolerated. 

(8) But religious service must be performed ; 

Correct your faults I 

(9) After having carried our worship thus far, 

We must see the fruit. 

(10) What you have just seen, 

the fan ceremony, is wonderful in its efficacy, 

Hymn VII. 30 (IV«na kudari me). 

(1) To speak one word is loyalty to the Gods. 

It simply diffuses the fragrance [of our religion] . 

(2) If there be true sincerity (lit., a deep heart) 

No one will prevent [such exhortation] . 

(3) According to the mind of the world, 

there is no one who does not desire tillage land. 

(4) If there be good land, with one accord, 

All desire it, do they not ? 

(5) Every one without distinction 

[will say] ‘ I, too, want that land.’ 

(6) Don’t over urge the people and say ‘ do this ’ or 
1 do that.’ 

The decision must be left to the choice of each one, 

(7) Tillage laud is sought after, 

Whatever the price may be. 

(8) This yard is the tillage land of the Gods. 

All seed sown here will spring up. 


80 The general purport o£ this hymn is plainly an ex- 
hortation to missionary effort. There must be readiness to speak* 
but without over-urging; the exhortation should be spontaneous 
like the fragrance of a flower, or the self-evident fertility of the 
soil: such an evidently sincere, though modest, effort at pro- 
pagation will surely be efficacious. 
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(9) [Response 9-10] If this be the tillage land of 
the world. 

I, too, will sow in abundance. 

(10) All the world has come to sow seed. 

Whoever has planted seed shall harvest without 
fertilizers. 

Hymn YIII. (1’a kudari me). 

(1) In this wide world and even in this province, 

There are both stones and standing trees, are there not ? 

(2) Although we are engaged in this wondrous building, 

We make no appeal to any one. 

(9) As all gradually come flocking to us from the world, 
This [work of building the miya] can be accomplished, 

(4) Completely forgeting your heart of desire (yolcu no 

kokoro), 

Begin to establish a heart of virtue (t oku no kukoro). 

(5) However long we have delayed, 

It is because we have not been working sincerely. 

(6) Don’t hurry thoughtlessly. 

Thiuk the matter over within the breast. 

(7) After your hearts are once purified, 

Then begin the building. 

(8) Going far into the mountains, 

I found both stones and standing trees. 

(9) Though we think to cut these trees and bring thesa 

stones 

It must be as the Gods will. 

(10) Now the hearts of us all are thoroughly 

purified [i. e., have become clear, 
as water does by settling] . 

Hymn. IX. ( Koko kudari me). 

(1) Walking all over the earth I deliver [men and collect] 
one sen or two sen [contributions] . 
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(2) I will protect yon from trouble. 

Trust in the heart of the Gods. 

(3) When we look into the heart of the world, 

We see that desire is mingled there. 

(4) If there be desire, I beg you to cause it to cease, 

[Otherwise] there can be no acceptance with the Gods. 

(5) Let every one without distinction, 

Make steady his heart and come. 

(6) I do not unreasonably ask you to come until you have 

made up your minds. 

(7) Now certainly all — every one — 

must make up his mind. 

(8) Even in the mountains all about, 

They worship the Lords of the Heavenly Principles. 

(9) Here though they engage in worship, 

There is no one who understands. 

{ID) Now since I call out the names of the Gods, 

Quickly come hither to inquire. 

Hymn X. (To kudari me). 

(1) The heart of man is by no means easily understood. 

(2) Though we are offering wondrous deliverance, 

This is the first revelation of it. 

{3) This mud in the water, 

I want you quickly to remove. 

(4) The endless desire [of our hearts] is muddy water. 

The complete cleansing of the heart, this is supreme 
bliss ( Goku raku.) 

(5) This matter will ever be, 

the theme of conversation. 

(6) Though I have uttered cruel words, 

It is because deliverance is urgent. 

(7) Though I suffer, it is from my own heart — 

It is self-reproach. 

(8) Although disease is a distressing thing, 

No one understands its source. 
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(9) Until now, no one at all 

has known the source of disease. 

(10) Now it is revealed ; 

The source of disease is in the heart. 

Hymn XI. (Jit ichi kudari me). 

(1) In Shoyashiki of Hinomoto, 

Establish the house of the Gods. 

(2) Husbands and wives together serve the Gods, 

This is the original germ (mono dane). 

(3) If we look, the whole world gradually 

by bringing earth 81 is coming to serve the Gods. 

(4) Forgetting desire, serve the Gods ; 

This is the best fertilizer. 

(5) It is an endless carrying of earth. 

If there be still men [needed] , I, too, will go. 

(6) Since we do not unreasonably prevent any, 

Whoever has the will, let him come. 

(7) This is a wonderful carrying of earth, 

Because it is a service to the Gods. 

(8) By digging and carrying away the earth of the yard, 

We merely change the place. 

(9) That no one at all till now 

Should have understood, what a pity 1 

(10) This year we did not fertilize the fields, 

Yet we harvest in abundance, how delightful 1 
What a cause for gratitude I 

Hymn XII. (Jit ni kudari me). 

(1) First, by builders’ estimates 
All things are arranged. 


81 The reference here is to a kind of “ bee ” in which all 
interested in a temple are brought together to assist in building 
or repairing it. 
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(2) Since we are engaged upon this marvelous building, . 

( fusliigi na fushin), 

Fix the estimates and give your orders ! 

(3) To the builders who are coming from all over the world , 

Give your orders 

(4) If you have good master builders, 

Quickly send them hither. 

(5) We certainly need four master builders ; 

Quickly arrange for the estimates. 

(6) We force no one to come, mind yon ! 

Surely they [the builders] will gradually come. 

(7) This marvelous building, 

If it be begun, there will be no interruptions. 

(8) If you go into the midst of the mountains, 

Take with you the rough builders I 

(9) Here are the carpenters, 

Here are the joiners I 

(10) Now- the whole number 

of the builders in complete. 

The Doctrines. 

The most superficial inspection of the sermons and 
hymns of Omiki is sufficient to indicate her great in- 
debtedness to that popularized Confucianism of which the 
Shingaku and Kiuo Dowa are familiar representations. 
She assumes the truth of the Chinese philosophy of male 
and female principles embodied in all nature. She as- 
sumed also the general truth of the type of Shintoism 
taught by the Ryobu Shinto, and hence a good deal of 
Buddhist philosophy. She evidently regarded her teaching 
as supplemental to that of the priests of her region, 
though of radical importance. The pains taken in the 
account of the Cosmogony to state the connection between 
the best known Buddhist worthies and the Ten Gods 
of the new teaching, show conclusively that she had no- 
wish to part company with her old teachers. 
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As has been already stated, while Omiki taught that 
the Ten Gods should be worshipped, and while the phrase, 
Tenri O no Mikoto, is constantly repeated in the services 
of the sect, she also insisted that the real allegiance of 
man is due to the moon and sun . 33 In Omiki’s direct teaching, 
aside from the Cosmogony, the formula, TsuJci-hi (The moon 
and sun) is almost exclusively used in referring to the Gods 
excepting when the generic term, the Gods, is used. While 
accepting polytheism, she comes as near to what Max 
Muller has called henotlieism as her Chinese philosophy 
would allow. Practically she would seem to have believed 
in two Gods and two only — one representing the male and 
the other the female principle — who always work together 
and exert a joint influence upon tbe world in general, but 
especially upon man. As they are represented conspicuously 
in nature by the heavens and the earth, so are they represent- 
ed in human society by the relation of husband and wife. 
These Gods are, according to Omiki, spiritual beings chiefly 
(one passage says exclusively) revealed in the human heart 
and endowed with personal attributes. They are capable of 
all the emotions which agitate the human breast. It 
would be too much to expect a consistent thtology from 
such a source, and it need cause no surprise to find ex- 
pressions which imply that the deities embodied in the 
moon and sun are the source of all that is, in close connection 
with other passages which assume the eternity of matter 
and the limitation of the divine activity. This dualism is 
that of immaturity and need not obscure the evident tendency 
toward monotheism which becomes even more apparent in 
the sermons of some of her later followers. 


31 It is interesting to note that in teaching the primacy of 
the moon among the heavenly bodies, Omiki agrees with the 
Chaldean and Babylonian mythologies. See Bawlinson’s seven 
Great Monarchies (J. Stillman Smith & Co., Boston, 1884), pp. 
81 and 350. 
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It should be observed in passing, that many of the 
passages which at first sight suggest monotheism will 
be found on closer study to be absolutely colorless 
in this regard. This arises not merely from the absence 
of any distinct form for the plural, but in many 
cases to an indifference to the distinction of number. In 
the case of English words like sheep and deer, which 
have the same form both in the singular and plural, 
the context almost invariably fixes the number and the 
reader, or hearer, is seldom iu doubt as to the intention of the 
writer in this regard, even when the idea of number has 
little to do with the main thought. With a person like Omiki, 
however, the case is very different. There are, therefore, 
many passages in her writings which a monotheist might adopt 
without change, but in which the term Kami sanui is used, 
apparently without the idea of number being even present 
in the mind of the writer. If she had been met 
by the question “ Do you refer to ono God, or to 
several Gods?" She would probably have been sur- 
prised at the question, regarding it as irrelevant, but 
would have promptly answered “ I mean the Ten Gods." 

The tendency to Monotheism is, however, as I have 
intimated, suggested by the persistent use of the formula 
Tsuld hi (The Moon and the Sun), but quite as much by 
a somewhat intaugible undercurrent which, while it evades 
description, I cannot think is purely a matter of imagination. 
It is this, in large degree, I think, which creates the impres- 
sion among so many that the Tenrikyo is closely related to 
■Christianity. This tendency, the Tenrikyo preachers gen- 
erally do not acknowledge, but they cannot escape its in- 
fluence. Last year, however, a preacher in Kyoto went 
so far as to use the term Ten-tei (the Lord of Heaven), very 
definitely in a monotheistic sense. A colleague, who fol" 
lowed him at the same meeting, felt called upon to denounce 
such an approach to Christian teaching, and he did so in 
severe terms ; but his own sermon was taken largely from 
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the sixth chapter of St. Matthew, and contained some pas- 
sages almost in the very words of the current Japanese 
version of the New Testament. Here, also, one must 
speak guardedly, for there does not appear to be any fixed 
standard of doctrine for the preachers, who are taken as 
the leaders find them. After very meager instruction they 
are left chiefly to their own resources, as regards material 
for their sermons. But making every allowance which 
can bo reasonably asked, I think we may fairly say that 
this tendency towards monotheism exists and that it is 
an important characteristic of the new teaching. 

But this, however interesting it may be to us, was not 
the special feature of the new revelation which Omiki 
sought to emphasize. She felt that she had been 
chosen to declare a new view of the relation of the God3 
to man — they are the Divine Parents. As parents are 
anxious about the long and dangerous paths their children 
travel, and seek by counsel and guidance to keep them 
safe from harm, so do the Divine Parents yearn over 
men, their children, as they travel through this world, 
beset by dangers on every side. For some inscrutable 
reason nitn have not heretofore known this love, but 
since it has been revealed at last, it cannot be that any 
will fail to respond to its appeals. The great desire of these 
Divine Parents is to see their children happy — to save 
them fiom the effects of sin, especially from suffering and 
disease, which, according to Omiki, all have their cause 
in the impurity of the human heart. Here she appeals 
to her hearers to cleanse their hearts so that the Divine 
Parents may be able to bestow the tokens cf their love. 
This view of the Divine Parents as yearning over 
their children naturally led to the doctrine of faith-healing. 

Neither physicians nor medicines wvre considered 
essential — indeed Omiki seemed to think them hind- 
rances to the efficacy of faith. Healing was to come by 
faith and faith alone. She also taught that fertilizers were- 
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unnecessary for the fields — that the best crops would 
result from the seed sown in faith. Under pressure, her 
followers have receded from this extreme teaching and 
deny with emphasis that they disparage either medical 
assistance or the use of the ordinary helps in husbandry. 

In view of the relief which Omiki attributed to the 
Jcami-oroshi before referred to, it is surprising that it 
plays so small a part in the later history of the sect. 
The explanation is doubtless to be found in the fixed 
purpose of the civil authorities to stamp out the 
practice which is said to have done much harm to 
those addicted to it. The Tenrikyo leaders, whatever 
may have been their attitude at the outset, are mani- 
festly determined to allow no ground for the charge 
of opposition to the settled policy of the government in 
such matters. Hence they assert that they willingly make 
use of all available medical help, but at the same time they 
look to the Divine Parents as the main source of hope. 
It is highly probable that at the beginning, the so-called 
kami-orothi ceremony played an important part in their 
faith-cures and that it is sometimes secretly resorted to 
even now ; but, as I have said, the public teaching shows 
no trace of this superstition, and a temple-keeper of whom 
I inquired stated in the strongest terms that the ceremony 
is never practiced. I referred him to the story of Omiki, 
at which he remarked that the practice may have existed 
in her day, but that it was unknown now. 

Even should it he proved that the practice, were tol- 
erated, it need not constitute a reproach against this sect, 
or an indication of a reactionary tendency. It might 
simply mean that the Tenrikyo believers have not yet 
thrown off the common usages of the grade of society 
in W’hiih their doctrine took its rise. This practice, to the 
minds of many a simple-minded peasant, is clothed with 
a meaning to which even the foreign observer can respond. 
On another occasion, I stated before this society that 
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ihere exists in the province of Ise, or rather in 
•certain parts of it, the custom of visiting the village 
shrine at important epochs in life in order to obtain 
-some special revelation from the Gods. It is said that 
boys are accustomed to go at the age of fifteen, if 
their parents bo living, but otherwise at seventeen. 
At the age of twenty-six, which is fixed as the time when 
a man assumes the full duties of manhood aud can euter 
the village councils, they again visit the ancestral shrine 
•and seek the guidance of the gods in their new duties. 
A third visit is made at the of age forty-five, the time when, 
under favorable circumstances, a man may hope to 
lay aside the responsibilities of life and become inhjo. 
On each of these occasions, it is said, the priest of the 
shrine causes the tutelary divinity to descend and occupy 
for the time the body of the supplicant, who falls into 
a trance and while unconscious gives utterance to the 
divine message. This message the priest receives and trans- 
mits to his client when consciousness is regained. How 
far this custom may prevail, I cannot say, but that it 
expresses the same sense of dependence upon the Divine 
Parents which Omiki sought to cultivate is evident. It 
is not maintained that she originated this thought, but 
simply that she emphasized it and made it the central 
truth of her teaching. While teaching the love of the 
Gods, she did not hesitate to warn men that this 
love must not be trifled with. No prayers nor religious 
service are, they are told, of any avail so long as the 
heart is impure. 

The corollary of this doctrine of the divine love, the 
brotherhood of man, while not so clearly enunciated, or 
at least so much emphasized, in the scriptures of the 
Tenrikyo, has been taught very clearly by some of its 
more recent representatives. A preacher in Kyoto not long 
siuce embodied this doctrine in a most interesting 

O 

sermon. The Gods are, he said, the Divine Parents and 
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hence we are all, high and low, brothers and sisters. 
The Emperor is the elder brother, the head of the 
family, occupying the Pareuts’ place. All duties of loyalty 
to him, as well as those tributary to the general well- 
being, really resolve themselves into the one great duty 
of filial obedience to the Divine Parents ; every trans- 
gression of. the laws is an eftbrt to thwart the purpose 
of parental love which seeks the welfare of all the human 
children. 

This suggests the universality of the teaching. 
While all mankind are one family, the Japanese are in 
the direct line and the nearest to the parent stock, but 
ere long all nations will come flocking to Yamato to 
acknowledge their filial duties to the Divine Pareuts. 

Relatively little is made of the future state, and yet it 
is evident that our prophetess believed in it. She assumes 
its reality rather than preaches it. She teaches in one 
paragraph that the soul is an emanation from the Gods 
and that death is the separation of this spirit from the 
body. To use her figure, which reminds us of St. Paul, 
death is like changing ones clothes. Whither this spirit 
goes she does not say, though she certainly leaves the 
impression that the personal identity is not lost and that, 
for the good at least, there is a reunion with the Divine 
Parents in some happy Paradise. 

The problem of the co-existence of divine sovereignty 
and human freedom seems to have vaguely risen before 
the mind of Omiki, for she warns her hearers against 
the mischievous theory that the character of this present 
life is fixed by the events of a previous state of existence. 
While she states that it is true the Gods rule the 
world by means of the relation which subsists between 
the present life and previous states of existence, she 
makes it very plain that the assent to this doctrine of 
divine providence must not lead men to throw off the 
responsibility for their personal conduct. She teaches 
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by the iigure of the pillar which the Gods are prevented 
from setting up in the turbid pool of the human heart 
because they cannot see where to place it, that there 
must be cooperation on the part of man in his own moral 
reformation — he must cleanse his heart that the Gods 
may find a firm foundation for their work. 

This analysis, rough and imperfect though it con- 
fessedly is, will show the worthy aim of Omiki and 
her followers and justifies the statement that this is 
an ethical movement. With hardly an exception, the recent 
sermons which I have examined are exhortations to duty 
which mutatis mutandis would not be unworthy of 
Christian teachers. It is true that one sermon, and only 
one, indicates a low standard of morality in certain 
important respects ; but however low the position occupied 
by the preacher and presumably by his hearers, he was 
engaged in an effort to make them better, more persistent 
and exact in the performance of their various social duties. 
That these men are all sincere, it would be too much to 
maintain, but the public sentiment of the sect must be 
judged rather by the character of the general teaching than 
by that of individual teachers. In such a large body, it 
must be that many hypocrites will find a place, but the 
almost universal testimony of hearers attests the genei al 
purity of the teaching. 

I am aware that charges of gross immorality are made 
against the adherents of the Tenrikyo. They are brought 
with great persistency by Buddhist writers, but it is my con- 
viction that, so far as the body as a whole is concerned, these 
charges are not justified. It is charged that promiscuous 
dancing in the dark was known to be systematically prac- 
ticed by one community, and that many scandals grew out of 
it. So far as I can learn, however, no such dances are 
practiced by the Tenrikyo believers now. All the testimony 
I can find, outside of Buddhist polemics, goes to show that 
such dances are rigidly forbidden and that men and women 


VoP. xxiii' 5 
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invariably nowadays never dance together. At the Ushi- 
gome district of Tokyo, at least, I was told that the women 
do not dance at all. That the Tenrikyo believers 
have all been raised above the general standard of morality 
which prevails among the lower classes in Japan, I do not 
contend ; but simply record my conviction that the move- 
ment is on the whole upward. The charges may for the most 
part be accounted for on the theory that sectarian hostility 
has fixed upon sporadic misconduct in isolated con- 
gregations as evidence of a bad character on the part of 
the entire bod}'. In other eases the charge of immorality 
is brought because of the failure to note that the evil 
belongs not so much to the sect as to the community 
or class concerned and might, possibly with greater 
justice, lie brought against the very men who so virtuously 
condemn the party of moral progress. 

The question arises, how far, if at all, is the Tenrikyo 
indebted to Christianity ? Here we must discriminate 
between the Tenrikyo of Omiki and that of her more 
recent followers. In the case of Omiki, there is no 
evidence, I think, that she was consciously indebted to 
Christian t\, though there are some passages in her writings 
which remind one of the Christian scriptures. Certainly 
the public at large sees a connection between Tenrikyo 
and Christ, mity. This doubtless grows out of the general 
concep ion of the Deity in its relation to man. How 
far this may be owing to the teaching of Xavier and 
his successors, it is hard to say. It is possible, and I 
may s.iy not improbable, that much of their teaching 
remained in the minds of the people during the long 
inteival between tlie expulsion of Christian missionaries 
in the early part of the seventeenth century and the com- 
mencement of modern missions ; but no satisfactory answer 
to this question can be given until the history of religion 
in Japan h,.s beeu more carefully studied. If it should be 
found that this conception of the Deity, with its corollaries, 
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does not appear in the religions literature of Japan prior 
to the seventeenth century, that would be fair proof that 
it was introduced by the early Christian missionaries. 
Until such a careful study is made, we can only conjecture. 

As regards later preachers, it is plain enough that 
they do borrow largely from Christian sources and do 
it systematically. It is quite possible that the preachers 
of this sect are doing more to give currency among the 
lower classes to certain fundamental Christian doctrines 
than the missionaries themselves. 

Worship. 

the theory which underlies the worship of the 
Tenri Kvokwai seems to be that the Divine Parents 
desire above all things, to see their earthly children 
happy. Hence, in view of their great love and in- 
numerable blessings, it is the duty of these children 
to rejoice their parental hearts by giving free expression 
to their joy and gratitude. While prayer is not neglected, 
the main current of worship is praise and thanksgiving. 
Accordingly, music and dancing, or posturing, form 
its more striking elements. Drums, cymbals, hells, 
clappers of hard wood, etc. are called into use. 

At the Ushigome, ghikyukicai (branch church) 
the orchestra consists of a flat drum about eighteen 
inches in diameter hung in a wooden frame, tastefully 
lacquered and gilded, a bell about eight inches in diameter 
hung in a similar frame, a pair of small cymbals, and a pair 
of hard wood clappers, besides one or two flutes or fife3\ 
The leader of the orchestra is furnished with a bundle of 
tally sticks, as an aid to memory in conducting the 
service. 

While the theory of the service makes it chiefly, if 
not exclusively, an expression of thanksgiving, it was a 
matter of course that even the prophetess herself should 
fall back to the idea of worship as an opus optratwm by 
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which the special favor of the Gods was bought. Hence 
she dwells on rewards of worship and teaches that the 
divine favor will be in proportion to the diligence of the 
worshipper. 

The structure of the temple at Mishima, however, 
and indeed that of all their temples, indicates the pro- 
minence given to instruction in their services. The 
Mishima temple is a rude affair which has the appear - 
auce of a building once very small, but which has been 
increased by additions on three sides, so that it now 
covers, perhaps, a space forty-two by forty-eight feet. 
At the middle of one side are to be found the mirror 
and the gohei, with shelves for offerings, such as are 
usual in Shinto temples. On these shelves there were, 
at the time of my visit, offerings of rice and fish, 
and t think also of wiring Between the worship- 
per and this shrine was an opening in the floor about 
six feet square and over it a corresponding opening in 
the roof. In front of this opening was an enclosed space 
in which were arranged a drum, cymbals, etc. On the 
middle of the opposite side there were also arranged 
Shinto emblems and the usual offerings which, we 
were told, were intended especially as expressions of 
gratitude to Omiki ; though elsewhere I have seen no 
distinct and unmistakable evidence that she is regarded 
as an object of worship. The rest of the broad low 
room presented no feature of interest, unless it be the 
numerous tags hanging from the ceiling warning worship- 
pers to beware of pickpockets. 

On inquiry of those in charge of the building, we 
were told that the openings in the floor and ceiling near 
the shrine had no special significance — -they were merely 
a device to secure ventilation for the hall. An old 
woman whom we found worshipping told us, on the 
contrary, that they marked the place of the Ranrodni. 


M A distilled liquor. 
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This word which occurs in the introduction to the hymns, 
means the mound of the meet dew. It has puzzled all 
students, but there is little room to doubt that it is the 
supposed meeting place of Izanagi and Izanami no Mikoto. 
It is somewhere stated that the dew which falls on this 
spot possesses miraculous healing efficacy. It is probable 
that the priests are unwilling to acknowledge before 
strangers any faith iu the st iry which associates the two 
deities with this spot. A devout old man, however, 
subsequently corroborated the woman’s story. 

This legend would appear to have occupied a larger 
place in the original teaching than it does in the more or 
less rationalized system of the present day. The believers, 
especially the older ones around Mishima whose memories 
run back to the simpler faith of other days, no doubt 
eling more tenaciously than others to this story, which 
brings them and their homes so impressively near to the 
great father and mother of their race. 

Untd recently it has been difficult for those not 
officially introduced, i. e., for those whose dress or bearing 
indicated that they belonged to the middle or upper 
classes, to gain access to the chapels of the Tenrikyo. 
But with the increase of strength the fear of ridicule 
is passing away, and now anyone who wishes can witness 
the worship and listen to the preaching. 

Methods of Propagation. 

The main reliance in propagating this new doctrine 
is public preaching. Chapels are found everywhere, 
Probably there is not a ward in Tokyo without at least 
one centre for the propagation of the Tenrikyo. The 
preachers are indefatigable and they till a fertile soil. It is 
a mistake to suppose that the Japanese are not inclined 
to religion. It is undoubtedly true that a considerable 
section of the shnoku class does not respond readily to 
religious appeals of any sort ; but there could be no 
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greater error than to take this section of a single class 
which altogether constitutes less than five per cent, of the 
population as a standard by which to judge the whole 
nation, and yet a very large proportion of what is 
written of the -Japanese people by foreigners, and by 
natives, too, is vitiated by the use of this mistaken 
standard. We need not say that there is more superstition 
in Japan than in other lands, for such comparisons are 
of little value unless based upon a more careful collection 
of facts than is now possible ; but it is incontestible that 
there is an abundance of superstition on every hand and that, 
whatever one may say of the tendency of the Tenrikyo, 
it makes its first appeal to superstition. It comes at a 
time when many of the older sects belonging to the same 
general class have lost their novelty and hence their 
grasp upon their adherents. Disappointed in their hopes 
in other directions man}', very many, with eager hearts 
look to this new teaching and see in the enthusiasm 
of its preachers an encouragement to faith. This is, I 
think, the great secret of the rapid growth of the Tenrikyo 
Kyokwai. It has come upon the field at a most favorable 
period, when almost any preacher of strong faith, who can 
speak to the hearts of the common people would be sure of 
a hearing. 

To speak more specifically, the preaching of the 
doctriue of faith-healing may be said to be the 
attractive feature of this teaching. That more or 
less remarkable cures are effected is probably beyond 
dispute ; though it is difficult to secure altogether 
satisfactory evidence, one may well hesitate to say 
that the evidence does not exist. It is difficult to secure, 
simply because of the necessarily remote relations which 
foreigners must sustain, for the time at least, to the 
believers of this sect. In view of what is known 
of such cures in connection with other religious 
movements, it is only natural to expect to find them 
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here. We uiay therefore accept as substantially true 
the reports of the cures effected by the Tenrikyo 
leaders, while reserving the right to doubt in any specific 
case. 

It has been stated by a hostile critic that large use 
is made of money in winning the confidence of the poor. 
It is said, for example, that when a man is known to 
be disheartened by business troubles to the extent of 
nervous depression, small sums of money will be advanced 
to relieve the immediate stress and on the basis of the 
new friendship faith in the doctrine is built up. This 
may be true to some extent, but the very rapidity of 
the growth of the Sect would seem to render it impossible 
that such a method of aid should be a prominent element 
in the system of propagation. It is further said by 
some that the organization of the sect includes a plan 
for mutual aid — a rude kind of insurance — and that this 
attracts many ; but I find no satisfactory proof of the ex- 
istence of such a scheme. This would constitute an in- 
teresting subject for investigation, but probably it would 
be extremely difficult to gain a sufficiently accurate know- 
ledge of the facts to ascertain the nature or value of such 
a system of aid, granting that it actually exists. 

Organization. 

To my inquiries regarding the nature of the organi- 
zation, the priests whom I met at Mishima replied 
that there was no organization. This must be under- 
stood to mean that the question of organization has 
not been specially studied — that what there is of or- 
ganization has grown up naturally and without thought of 
a logical system, It is evident, however, that, though 
rudimentary, an organization there must be. There is cer- 
tainly a head priest who is held in great honor and who 
seems to be the seat of authority, both as regards teaching 
and ecclesiatical government. There are also, it would 
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appear, travelling agents clothed with large supervisory 
powers. These supervisors appear to have authority to 
appoint and induct into office the representatives of the 
sect in the provincial towns and villages, at least 
during the missionary stage ; though the congregations, 
or rather the principal congregations, in the large cities are 
in direct relations with the head temple. 

These principal conjugations are called bunkyokuai, 
i. e., divisional churches, and they through their hcaicho, or 
church presidents exercise a certain authority over the 
smaller congregations which are called shikyrJcmti, or 
branch churches. Each bunkyokuai and shikyokuai has 
its president, cJw, and a considerable number of preachers 
besides, doubtless, other officers. None of these officers 
or preachers are paid in any way, it is stated with great 
positiveness. At the Ushigome (Akagishita llachi) 
Shikyokuai, I was told that not even the ordinary attend- 
ants of the temple are paid ; that the faithful divide 
up the work and serve by relays. The building is large 
and well appointed. The impression which it creates 
upon the visitor is that it is prepared for the residence of 
a considerable number of priests ; but my informant 
stoutly maintained, and he was evidently the man in 
charge, that all whom I saw and heard about the place 
had simply come in to worship or to serve for the stipulated 
time. 

The candidate for the office of pieachcr must first 
secure the approval of the head of his own local con- 
gregation who transmits his names to the bunbcaieho 
and he, after an examination of some sort, in turn 
transmits the names with his recommendation to the 
Honhucho, the Chief Priest at Mishima, who through 
the same channels sends the would-be preacher his 
license. 

It is probable, however, that some salaries are paid 
during the missionary stage, for preachers are sent to con- 
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siderable distances where they begin work with some display, 
which must mean larger bills than the preacher himself 
can pay. There is a story reported from Tamba, and I 
believe it to be authentic, which indicates that in certain 
cases security to the extent of yen 20.00, is exacted from 
those who take up the work of a village priest though this 
security, may be in some cases reduced to yen 10.00. 
These facts were, I am told, bi ought out in a judicial 
inquiry at the instance of a would-be priest who had 
with much effort scraped together yen 10.00 aud paid 
it over to a man who acted as mediator between him 
and the supervisor, but who failed to secure his appoint- 
ment. If my informant be correct, all the parties to 
this affair belonged to the criminal class — the supposed 
supervisor having forged his own credentials. What 
the issue of this inquiry may have been, I cannot say, 
but the principals soon found their way to prison 
on other charges. This scandal was bad enough, but the 
Tenrikyo authorities apparently were iu no way responsible 
for it — indeed, it is the general confidence in the sect 
among the lower classes which makes such scandals 
possible, and it is noted here simply because of the 
light it throws upon the question of organization. 

It is probable that a large measure of responsibility 
as regards local affairs is accorded to each congregation, 
but the presidents of the congregations are I understand 
appointed by the Chief Priest. There is no systematic 
arrangement for the education of the priesthood and while, 
as has been said, the general line of teaching, apart 
from the few special doctrines of the sect, would seem 
to be nearly identical with that of the Shingaku and Kino 
Dowa, the Kurozumi, etc., there is considerable room 
left for individual opinion on the part of the preachers, 
who are taken as they are found and chosen rather because 
of oratorical gifts than because of their close adherence 
to a strict system of doctrine. 
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Conclusion. 

It remains to add a few words regarding the pros- 
pect of the new teaching. From the great sensitiveness 
of the leaders of this movement to public opinion, which 
has led them already to modify their teaching to correspond 
with the growing influence of rationalism, we may fairly 
infer that the supernatural element will gradually lose 
its prominence and that little besides a more or less 
interesting and valuable ethical teaching will remain. The 
question arises. Can the organization hold together, if its 
adherents lose faith in the revelation of Omiki ? It seems 
to me there can be but one answer and that is an em- 
phatic, No. The very efforts of the leaders to conciliate 
public opinion are a confession of weakness and an indication 
of decay. The immediate effect of these efforts is a large 
increase of numbers, perhaps, though even here there is 
room to ask whether the increase is not in spite of, 
rather than because of, those concessions ; but the 
ultimate effect of rationalism must be disintegration 
and decay. Though the organization may soon be lost, 
an important part of the teaching will remain. That 
portion, as I have elsewhere stated, I believe to be a 
conspicuous illustration of the henoheistic, it not 
actually monotheistic, movement now visible in Japan. 
As such it deserves further and more careful study on 
the part of students in comparative religion — and offers 
an attractive subject for investigation. To yield the best 
fruit, however, it needs to be connected with a pains- 
taking survey of the whole field for the past three 
hundred years, with special reference to the growth of 
the many heretical sects to w'hich the Tenrikyo is so 
closely allied. 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES AT 
NAGAOKA. 


By Horatio B. Newell. 


Read June 12, 1895. 

I. Historical Sketch (General). 

That Echigo is an oil producing region has long 
been known ; but the discovery of the oil and the deve- 
lopment of the oil industry in the Nagaoka region is quite 
recent, and forms the latest and one of the most interesting 
phases of the oil history of the country. 

It is very difficult to obtain trustworthy information 
upon the earliest stages of the Nagaoka oil discovery and 
production, and entire accuracy is not claimed for the state- 
ments made in this paper. I can only strike an average of 
the many stories I have heard from several of the “ oldest 
inhabitants,” and “ tell the tale as it was told to me.” 
Of literature upon the subject there is as yet practically 
none. 

The discovery of oil in Echigo is said to date from 
the 7tli year of Tenchi TennO (674 A.D.), but no prac- 
tical use is known to have been then made of the disco- 
very. At different times and places the oil has passed under 
a variety of names, such as yakeru-mizu, kusdzu, ko-r/ii,. 
sekitan-yii, seld-no-yii and seki-yu. 
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The first discovery which seems to have any 
historical basis dates from the 18th year of Keieho 
(1613), when one Magara Nihei, living in the village of 
Karameki in Naka Kambara County (near Niitsu) found 
oil in the mountains near by, and for fifteen years 
spent much time and money in attempting to refine 
it for use, succeeding at last in making a practical 
but very limited consumption of it for lighting. 
(“Tomoshibi no tasuke to naru beki mono wo 
miidashita.”) 

At this village is one of the Seven Lights (Xana- 
fushigi) of Echigo, — a “fire-well” (hi-no-ido) where 
natural gas escapes and is easily ignited. The well was 
formerly regarded with much superstition. 

From Tempo (1835) to Keio (1865) some little 
progress was apparently made, men beginning to dig 
in the ground for the purpose of obtaining the oil, which 
they put into large closed bottles. Inserting a small 
bamboo tube they were able to obtain light by igniting 
the escaping gas. 

In tiie 2nd year of Kei5 (1866) there is recorde'd a 
good deal of activity in well digging and in attempted 
refining of the crude oil. At this time oil was being 
produced at about fifteen places in the Province ; in the 
five counties of Kubiki, Koslii, Santo, Kariwa, and Kam- 
bara ; but the product was as yet very small, and the 
refining was not good. 

It becoming generally known, however, that oil in 
paying quantities was to be found in Echigo, an oil 
company was formed in Tokyo in the 5th year of Meiji 
(1872) for tbe purpose of opening up the Echigo fields. 
This company was composed of interested parties from 
Echigo, Shinano, Uzen and Totomi. Much money was 
put into prospecting and well-digging ; but, the results 
not equalling the expectations, the company was dissolved 
after eight years’ existence (1880). 
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In the same year with the formation of this company 
the Japanese Government engaged the services of Dr. 
Benjamin S. Lyman of the United States, for the 
purpose of examining and surveying the Hokkaido coal 
fields. After completing this survey Dr. Lyman went, in 
1876, to Western Japan, surveying and mapping the four 
oil-producing Provinces of Uzen, Echigo, Shinano 
and Totomi, indicating their various oil veins. This 

was the first survey of the kind ever undertaken in 
Japan. 

As the abundance of oil in Echigo became more 

widely known, proposals came from oil companies in the 
United States to rent these fields for the purpose of 
opening and working them. Good offers were made. These 
oilers were rejected, but the fact of their having 

been made, spurred on the Japanese to more steady 

endeavors to discover and utilize their hidden 
wealth. 

A large company was formed with substantial capital. 
Digging and refining were begun with the hope and with 
with the avowed purpose of eventually driving foreign 
oil from the market by the abundance and excellence 
and cheapness of this home product. After three years 
of effort, the originator of this company went to America, 
spending a year of time and much money in endeavoring 
to learn the best processes of digging and refining ; but 
soon after returning with his newly acquired knowledge 
he gave up the whole business. 

In Meiji 19, (1886) the famous works at Amaze 
(Izumozaki) were begun by the “ Nihon Seki-yu Kwai- 
sha. ’ Here for the first time in Japan was practiced 
the novel method of digging under the sea for oil (1888); 
and here also for the first time boring was dune by mach- 
inery, brought from the United States in 1890. This 
company has become doubtless the most prosperous in 
the country. 
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Of the very beginnings of oil discovery in the Naga- 
oka region, there are nearly as many varying accouuts 
as there are people who pretend to know the facts. 

According to one account the very first discovery 
was made by a Chinaman, one Omi Seislii, in the 8th 
year of Meiji (1875). After digging a well for about 
90 feet in the mountains near Urase-mura he made his 
discovery. But his capital becoming exhausted before 
oil appeared in paying quantity', and losing his hope 
and faith in great success, he abandoned the undertak- 
ing. This story formerly had some credit attached to 
it, hut it is noticeable now that the only part of the 
story which carries much weight is that relating to the 
Chinaman’s retreat! However, the account gives some- 
thing of a historical reality to that well by going on 
to say that the well afterwards came into possession ot 
a man living in the neighboring village of Fuzawa, who 
obtained from it, by a rude sort of refining, enough oil 
for his own family use, but not enough to put upon the 
market. 

For the next ten years attempts were made from 
time to time to discover the hidden treasure, and some 
pathetic as well as amusing stories are told of the priva- 
tions and attempts at secrecy' with which the would-be 
discoveiers labored. 

One poor country priest, familiarly known as “0 Tera- 
Sama ”, who was something of an adventurer and a reputed 
prophet, a'so greatly interested himself in the petroleum 
problem. He prophesied freely of the wealth which the 
mountains held in store for those who would seek it. His 
stories and prophecies proved a valuable means of hohen. 
For a time he enjoyed considerable popularity. His desire 
was to organize a company and to proceed to divert a 
stream of the hidden wealth in his own direction ; but 
a lack of complete faith in his own prophecies, coupled 
with the knowledge that failure meant the loss of his 
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hoben, led liim, in an evil hour, to leave the path of faith 
and to try to walk by sight. In a lonely part of the 
mountains he secretly began to dig with his own hands. 
Either emboldened by a prospect of success, or driven 
to desperation by opposite reasons, he ventured upon a 
loan of 3,000 yen from his trustful friends. All this sum 
was exhausted before he “ struck oil” ; then with his 
creditors urgent, his money gone, his prophesied wealth 
not yet come, and, most of all, his hoben lost, he was forced 
to take flight. For some time thereafter the petroleum 
problem was left untouched. 

After a few years of exile, however, “ 0 Tera-sama ” 
returned, and some persons credit him with having been 
influential, in the formation, in Meiji 20 (1887), of the 
“ Hokn-etsu Kaislia”. However that may he, this com- 
pany did come into existence at that time, and it was the 
first company to apply to the Government for permission 
to dig for oil at Urase. This was the real beginning of 
the present extensive oil industry at the three neighboring 
places of Urase, Hire and Katsubo. A number of unfor- 
tunate and discouraging attempts were at last crowned 
with success. In the early part of Meiji 22 (1889) a w T ell 
was opened which produced oil in abundance. The people 
of Nagaoka were thus put into au excellent frame of mind 
for celebrating the promulgation of the National Con- 
stitution which followed immediately (Feb. 11th, ’89). 
The Constitution meant a new era of life and prosperity 
for the nation ; and the people of Nagaoka believed that 
this first successful oil well meant for them a new era 
of local prosperity such as, since the devastating war 
of the Eestoration, they had been looking for in vain. 

This one success soon bore legitimate fruit in the 
rapid formation of other companies. Within three years 
between 200 and 300 organizations were in existence. 
Every tsubo of available land in the oil region was taken 
up ; mountains, valleys and rivers were all requisi- 
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tioned for experimental digging ; the local offices were 
thronged with eager investors, and hundreds of men and 
women "were travelling the streets peddling the stock 
coupons of as many different companies that they might 
supply the popular demand ; men left their ordinary places 
of employment to embark upon the wild sea of specula- 
tion ; the people of five counties went crazy over stocks 
and margins, over dreams of individual wealth, and visions 
of prosperity restored to their native towns and cities. 

II. — Oil-Well Digging and Boring. 

At present oil is successfully produced in three places 
in the Nagaoka region. These are, in the order of their 
relative distance from Nagaoka city, as well as in the 
order of their times of discovery, Urase, Hire and Katsubo. 
These three places lie comparatively near together, situ- 
ated in as many small valleys of the range of moun- 
ains to the east of the city, locally known as Higashi-yama. 

1. — Urase, about six miles N. E. from Nagaoka, is 
a country village of 400 houses in the midst of a farming 
community, and just at the foot of the mountains. To 
this point Jcuruma can go, but the road is indescribably 
bad and dirty, rendered so by the constant passage of 
rough carts used in transporting the crude oil from the 
wells to the refineries at Nagaoka. 

Passing through this village, and following a steep 
and rocky road for two miles up through a very pretty 
little gorge-like valley, one comes upon an animated scene. 
There 200 oil-wells are clustered together near the apex 
of the valley as it narrows to the mountain. The wells 
there are more numerous than at any other place, though 
the daily output is in proportion much the smallest of all. 
In this valley oil was first found ; there it can be 
obtained with the least digging ; consequently at the least 
expense. These facts doubtless explain the multiplication 
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of wells by simill companies with limited capital. But 
even there none of the wells are very shallow, though 
the deepest is but 90 ken (540 ft.) 

Until this year all digging has been done by hand. 
Recently, however, machinery has been procured from the 
United States. Whether or not deeper boring will produce 
more oil, is a question yet to be answered. At the present 
rate of production few companies are willing to venture 
the 10,000 yen necessary for setting up boring machinery. 
Only one company so far has made the venture, and 
results are awaited with great interest. The largest well 
at present produces but 10 barrels [koh v) daily. This 
is one-seventh of the whole daily output at Urase. It 
is evident that the supply of oil from these shallower 
wells is not satisfying expectations. What was the original 
and once the most prosperous company of the place 
is now laboring under difficulties. 

'2. Hire. — Separated from Urase by a thin, abrupt 
branch of the mountains, and reached by a mile’s walk 
to the X. E., is the little pocket like valley in which ara 
huddled together the 14 wells of Hire, which were begun 
in the same year as those at Urase, but somewhat later. 
Whdo the Hire wells are many fewer in number than 
ose of Urase the daily product is nearly twice as great, 
being from 120 to 130 k<>ku. Of this amount one well pro- 
duces 15 koku. Here also all digging has been done 
by hand, and though the site is on about the same level 
with Urase, the wells are deeper. To facilitate transporta- 
tion the hill between ihese two places lias been 
tunnelled. 

3. Ivatsubo. — From here a pretty walk and climb across 
the mountains to the north fur two or three miles by 
a very good footpath, brings one to the most newly 
opened and most productive wells of all, those of Katsubo. 
These wells are also at the head of a valley, some- 
what broader than the other valleys but still very con- 
Vol. xxiii. — 6 
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fined. Here about 70 wells are now in operation, with 
a daily output of 200 koku, the largest yield from a 
single well being 40 koku. 

The first well at Katsubo was opened on June 26th, 
1898, which fact has a rather sad memorial. A tall wooden 
shaft has been erected on the spot to the memory of 
one of the workmen who was killed in the well by 
the explosion which accompanied the opening of the oil 
vein. The man’s body was buried past recovery by the 
inrusliing sand from below. 

Until the spring of this year, here as elsewhere, 
the digging lias all been done by laborious hand process. 
Two companies, however, have recently set up machinery 
and are prepared to make experiments in deep boring. 
The wells here are about 110 ken (660 ft.) deep. The 
cost of digging a well is about 1,200 yen, the average depth 
being about one ken per day, work going on day and night 
The first well bored by machinery has yet to be opened. 
Comparisons of time and cost consequently cannot yet be 
made ; but there will doubtless be a saving by machine-boring 
of at least one half the time taken by hand digging. 
The character of the soil may make a much greater 
difference. 

From Dr. Lyman’s survey it appears that oil is 
usually found in rocky places. In Echigo the oil is found 
generally in the vicinity of hot springs, and in volcanic 
sod formation. The Higashi-yama of the Xagaoka vicinity 
arp doubtless of volcanic origin, but the soil which is met 
with in the digging there is generally so soft and crumbling 
that even the digging of fairly deep wells by hand is not 
a serious undertaking so far as mere manual 1 ibor is 
concerned. 

One feature of the oil industry which is rather 
peculiar to Katsubo is a sort of combination (Ivyodo) in 
which a company sells to other parties the right of digging 
one or more wells in specified places upon its domain. 
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The largest company here recently realized the sum oi 
20,000 yen from the sale of twenty such rights on a very 
limited area of its possessions. 

While many profitable wells have been opened, all 
well digging has not been successful, as a walk through 
"these hills shows. On every hand abandoned wells are 
seeu, still uncovered ; some of them dangerously near the 
numerous narrow paths which cross these valieys. These 
are the graves wherein lie buried the cheiishid hopes and the 
hard earned savings of many poor men and women v ho could 
ill afford to stake their all upon the Ltzaidous ventures. 

III. Transportation of Crude Oil to the Refineries. 

As the well digging is done almost entirely by hand, 
so also is the pumping of the oil and its transportation 
to the refineries at Nagaoka. Some machine pumps have 
been set up and have been used more or Ess. but at 
present for one reason and another tlmy are all idle, and 
the slower process of the hand pull y has been resumed. 
Until the spring of this year the crude oil as it was 
drawn from the wells was dipped into lags (taru.) holding 
about eight gallons, or one fifth (4} of a bauvl (bil.it), 
and carried on the backs of men and women. Some of 
the oil was thus carried all the way to Nagaoka 
(nearly ten miles from the farthest wells) ; some of is 
was carried to the foot of the mountain, whence it was 
taken on carts to the refineries. Even now this is 
the mode of transport from the Erase and Hire wel s 
Recently however (Dec. ’94) an iron pipe company 
was formed, and pipes were laid from the Katsubo 
wells to the foot of the mountain, about two miles 
distant. There the various companies jointly have a 
station. At specified times during th - day the od which 
has accumulated in reseivoirs above is conveyed into the 
respective tanks below, to be transported thence on the 
backs of men and women. 
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The cost of carrying one tarn to the refinery is 
about 15 or 16 sen. As the weight of one full taru is 
about 90 pounds or more, it is considered an ordinary 
load. Generali}' but a single trip is made by the carriers 
in a day. A strong man, however, will shoulder two taru 
at a time, and a few of the carriers will make second 
trips. 

For a wagon the ordinary load seems to be four 
tarn for two men pullers and two taru for two women ; but 
here again the exceptionally strong pullers will put on an 
extra taru or two. 

This spring a 2-iuch pipe line was laid all the way 
from the Urase wells to the refineries ; but the workmen 
of the transportation department fearing that their daily 
earnings were being taken away thereby, tore up the 
pipes at several places during night time and rendered 
them useless. 

At present a larger conduit is being laid from the 
Katsubo wells. It is hoped that the former difficulty may 
be overcome, and that a much larger output may be obtain- 
ed. In saying that the daily output at Katsubo is 200 
biku, the meaning is that this is the limit of their present 
facilities for drawing the oil from the wells and carrying it 
to the refineries, not that this amount exhausts the possible 
daily product of the wells. The possible product is not 
yet kuown. 

The number of workmen employed in transportation, 
of the oil varies with the season. Large numbers of the 
neighboring farmers take up this employment when not 
otherwise busy, returning to their farms as necessity 
demands. On the average, however, about 2,500 farmers 
are thus daily employed. 

Just how much capital has been invested in the 
various wells it is difficult to ascertain with accuracy. 
Calculation, however, points to a probable total of half a 
million yen in the three places — Urase 800,000, Hire 
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50,000, and Katsubo 150,000. In general this amount 
and this proportionate assignment of it may be accepted 
as not far from correct. 


IY. Refining and Shipping. 

At the northern extremity of Nagaoka city is an 
island called Nakajima, a mile or more in length, formed 
by a channel of the Shiuano River cutting in through 
the city and returning to the river just at the head 
of steamboat navigation. Previous to 1889 the lower 
half of this island was but little under cultivation and 
was of small practical value. Its position, however, 
with a good water-front and excellent shipping facilities, 
admirably fitted it for the oil-refinery purposes to which 
it has since been devoted. 

Heretofore whatever oil bad been obtained from 
Higashi-yama had been taken principally to Amaze for 
refining, — a distance of 25 miles. But in 1886 the Hokn- 
■etsu Seki-ija Kaisha was formed. The first refinery was 
established by this company at Nakajima in 1S87. This was 
the beginning ot the transformation which that island 
has since undergone. One refinery. followed another in 
quick succession, and the black columns of smoke that 
arose from the many tall chimneys and at times overhung 
Nagaoka like a cloud, threatened to transform the once 
rather unusually clean city into a place like the 
oldtime American Pittsburg. Gradually, however, the 
smoke nuisance was done away with, and now the 
thirty chimneys do their work in harmless cleanli- 
ness. 

For a long time before this beginning of activity at 
Nakajima, however, there had been attempts in Nagaoka city 
and vicinity at refining the oil which was produced in small 
quantities from the mountains across the river — Nishi-yama 
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— between Nagaoka and Ivashiwazaki. The later activity wf s 
really the resultant development of operations begun as far 
back as the 2nd year of ileiji (1869). At that time one 
lYakizaka Hachigoro set up a small refining establishment 
and obtained fairly good results, using a copper cauldron 
of his own make. His cauldron had a capacity of but 4 
to. This was the first real refinery established in Eehigo, 
if not the first in Japan. 

About four years later a somewhat larger refinery was 
opened at the upper end of Nakajima, which also was 
operated for refining the Nishi-yama oil, the most of which 
came from Myoji, a place that still produces oil in con- 
siderable quantity. This was the first enterprise that 
proved profitable. 

At present the lx-fining of the oil is done according 
to the best modern methods, in cauldrons of from 15 to 60 
Av> £, !( capacity. 

Of the thirty refineiies now in Nakajima, only three are 
refining daily 50 k ku or more of the crnde oil. The 
pro-duct of the others ranges generally from 15 to 80 
kohll. 

One of the largest establishments, the Dento-Kaislia. 
is interesting because of its attempt to do all its work by 
electricity. It has not yet succeeded in this attempt. 
By ordinary processes and machinery, however, it 
is said to have at present the greatest daily output of 
all. 

The quality of the refined oil is very good. It is inferior 
however to that produced at Amaze. But both in quality 
and in quantity it must be much advanced before the often 
expressed hope of driving foreign oil from the country, — 
Japan herself becoming the exporter — can be realized, 
Whether or not this hope can ever be realized is an open 
question. There is no doubt, however, that in both amount 
and in excellence a constant gain is being made in the 
oil product of Japan. 
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The quality of the crude oil can be seen by represent- 
ing the crude oil with 100, as a total. Of this total the com- 
ponent parts will be found in a general way to be as 
follows : — - 


Ki-hatsu yu 

(Petroleum naphtha ?) 

10 parts, 

To-yu 

(Lamp oil) 

50 “ 

Cbo-yu 

(Heavy oil) 

10 “ 

Mura ( * y ) 

(Sludge) 

15 “ 

‘ ‘ Pitch ” ( tf - 

' “f i (Aspheltie Residuum) 

15 “ 


Total 100 parts. 

From the above analysis it appears that 50% of the 
crude oil becomes usable as lamp oil, while 15% is prac- 
tically a useless residuum. Between these extremes lies a 
thick substauee, one fourth of the whole mass, which, by 
further refining, yields 10 % of lubricating and other oils. 
The remaining 15% of sludge (mum) was at first 
generally thrown away, thus making the total 
of refuse 30 %. Recently, however, a contrivance 
has been perfected by which this muni can be 
used tor fuel in running steam-engines. The vmra 
has come to command so good a price tint as much 
as 25 % of the residuum is sold as mm a, and the 
manufacture of the cho->jU or heavy oils has ceased 
almost entirely. This mura is now used instead of coal 
on at least two steam-boats plying between Niigata and 
Nagaoka. It is used also for running all the boring 
and other machinery at the well-diggings. It is much 
cheaper than wood or coal, and the flame being blown 
under the length of the boiler by a strong jet of 
steam, it becomes practically smokeless. 

The refined product is loaded into small boats 
which lie conveniently near the factories, and sent down 
the river to Niigata, whence it finds a market all over 
Japan, the largest shipments beiug made to Osaka and 
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Kobe. Formerly a considerable quantity was sent to 
Hokkaido, but at present the rival factories at Amaze 
monopolize that trade. 

Last year the total output from the Xakajima refineries 
was 30,000 boxes of 2 to each, representing a total 
of 12,000 kikti of she crude oil, or about 40 hiku 
per day. 

The output for this year, however, promises to be much 
larger, as the present daily product from all the refineries 
is about 1,000 boxes, or an equivalent of 400 koka of crude 
oil. 

This is a small amount when compared with the 
several millions of barrels produced from the Pennsylvania 
oil w r ells each year ; but while these fields can never hope 
to rival in productiveness the fields of America, it mils 
be borne in mind that this industry is yet m its infancy 
With new appliances for boring, pumping and transporting, 
a remarkable increase in the daily output from the 
wells and consequently from the refineries, may be looked 
for. 


V. Nagaoka City and its Prospects. 

Nagaoka is geographically the “hub” of Ecliigo. 
Lying on the right bank of the Khinano River, at the 
head of steamboat navigation, it is surrounded by a 
broad and fertile valley, with mountains approaching com- 
paratively near at the east. 

With its immediate suburbs it has a population of 
80,000 or more. In feudal days it ranked next to 
Takata, being the second largest daimiate of the Province 
with an original rating of 74,000 k >ka of rice. 

This rating, however, pioved to be only one-fourth of 
the actual rice yield, and the unexpected productiveness of 
the land brought with it unexpected wealth which proved 
in the end far from a blessing ; it made possible a more 
ample provision for war. Hence arose a most stubborn 
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resistance to the Imperial troops at the time of the Res- 
toration, bringing about finally such a devastation of the 
city that future recovery seemed well-nigh impossible. 

There has always been preserved in the city, however, 
an admirable t sprit du corps. All classes of the people have 
seemed to hold it as a part of their creed that their 
chief object of existence is to bring hack once more, as 
far as possible, the glory and prosperity of the old 
days. 

A Lower Middle School (the first private school es- 
tablished in the Province), an industrial school, a large 
hospital, a very prosperous bank, and other institutions 
all established by private enterprise, testify to the wide- 
awake activity and sympathy of the people. 

The opening of the oil fields has furnished just the 
opportunity for exercising fully the energy which was lying 
partially dormant for lack of some such stimulus. 
With the greatest enthusiasm the whole community 
entered upon the new enterpi i-e ; the long-delayed 
signs of returning prosperity then began and al- 
though the beginning was only a few years ago, 
it would now be difficult to find anywhere in the 
country a city of equal size where there is so much 
activity aud progress, and where ihe problem of the poor has 
been so completely solved. It is a common saying 
there that no unemployed can he found in the city ; 
and pretty close observation has proved the words to 
be practically true. 

Capitalists have found paying investments for their 
money. The various offices in the city, at the wells 
and at the refineries have furnished employment for 
hundreds of young men who were just ready to go 
away and devote their energies to other localities. Any 
man, woman or child who is able to shoulder a keg 
of oil or help push a cart from the wells to the refineries 
is assured a living. 
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In April, 1894, a disastrous conflagration, starting 
from the temple sacred to the god of Protection against 
Fire (Hi-busegi no Kami), swept away with great loss 
seven-tenths of the city proper. A few years previous 
this would have been a most disheartening disaster ; but 

it is said that while the flames were still raging, men 

were on their way to Niigata to engage lumber and 

carpenters f>r the speediest possible restoration of their 
homes. Before the snow began to fly again, the city- 
had risen from its ashes, having huger houses and 

wider streets than formerly, and with an air of pro- 
sperity that more fitly reflected the public spirit than 
the old buildings ever could have done. There is no 
department but feels the pulse of the new life flowing 
through the city. Real estate is advancing, new buildings 
are rising, the city is spreading in every direction. 

The Middle School, which up to last year never 
registered more than 150 students at any one time, 
has now an attendance of 250. The city schools of 
lower grade also have all felt the general impulse. 

The want which is most keenly felt at the present 
time is that of railroad facilities. After long delay a 
company has been chartered for the construction of a 
line from Naoetsu to Niigata, which shall pass through 
Nagaoka. The completion of this road is awaited with 
great expectation. Not only will it furnish to this 
whole Province that easy access, which has been denied 
it so long, to the capital anu to the outside -world, 
but in an especial manner will it prove a great factor 
in augmenting the prosperity of Nagaoka, by helping 
to develop that material wealth which Nature has 
supplied so generously and so conveniently. 
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THE JAPANESE LANDSCAPE. 


[ Fuad December 11, 159o.] 


By Clay MacCauley, A.M. 

The scenery of Japan is unique. Like other scenery 
it exhibits the effects of the working of nature-forces in 
the earth’s surface, such as heights, depths, slopes and 
plains ; it presents a wide interspersion of forests, prairies» 
rivers, lakes, sea shore and inland plateaus ; it shows too 
like most other landscapes, the effects of human presence in 
agriculture, mechanical industry, domestic life, and in 
varied enterprise undertaken on behalf of commerce and 
general social welfare. But, except in these universal 
features, the likeness of landscape in Japan to scenery 
in other lands for the main part disappears. Japanese 
scenery has a character distinctively its own. In its 
myriad phases, displayed over a large range of tenitory 
extending from almost the arctic to the tropic zone, 
from sea-level to mountain peak, and during a year of 
extremes of seasonal change, there are qualities common 
almost throughout and distinctive of nearly the whole. 
There is, in tact, what may be named the Japanese Land- 
scape. It is my wish to make some contribution, small 
though it may be, towards a closer acquaintance with* 
and to a more definite interpretation of, this landscape. 
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I. 

Scientific Data. 

In order to clear the way, and to render more in- 
telligible wlitit I may say, I ask you to take with me a 
little excursion into the domain of science. The Japanese 
Landscape had its founding in certain happenings in terrestrial 
history by which Japan became geographically what it is. 
And the development, or elaboration, of the country’s 
scenery into what now surrounds us has been mainly 
dependent upon the course of certain natural phenomena 
which never could have been what they were had not 
the geologic founding of Japan been just what it was. 
Physiography is not a very entertaining word, but in 
physiographic facts the treatment of our theme should 
hegiu. 

1. Geologic. Founding of Japan . — To start at a real 
beginning, therefore, we should recognize the geologic 
fact, that what is called Japan is part of the edge of the 
inner rim of an immense depressed and submerged area 
of the earth’s surface, — the largest depression in diameter 
and in depth of the world’s crust. If you will look at 
a world-map, you will see that there is a barrier zone 
dividing continents from sea, whose diameter is about 
one third the circumference of the globe ; which, roughly 
speaking, engirdles the mass of waters named the Pacific 
and the Antarctic Oceans, and gives shores in part to three, 
and possibly to four, of the earth’s continents. In this 
fact, merely, there is nothing of extraordinary moment. 
But there is a peculiarity in the formation of the Great 
Pacific Basin extraordinary enough in itself to receive special 
attention ; and, besides, it has a bearing upon the study 
of our subject of the highest importance. Measured 
absolutely, L e. from real base to height, or from the 
bottom of the ocean to mountain summits, the rim or 
■edge of this Great Basin, irregular as it is, has comparatively 
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speaking but little inequality in elevation. Strangely, 
however, the basin as a whole has been in the course cf 
ages tipped upward towards the east, or, rather, it has 
been sunken towards the west, so- that its waters, 
taking a natural level, left the rim of the basin eastward 
raised as a chain of loft} - mountains extending all the 
way from Alaska to Patagonia, with summits no- 
where low enough to be submerged ; while as another 
effect of the unequal depression, northward, to the west, 
and to the south, ; the ocean rose upon the barrier rim, 
making it the wonderful succession of islands, large and 
small, long and short, high and low, that now extends 
all the way from Aleutia, through Japan, the Philippines, 
East Australia and New Zealand into the Antarctic region, 
where adventurous explorers have here and there landed 
upon what may be either continuing islands or a Polar 
continent. Consequent upon this extraordinary elevation of 
the Pacific Basin eastward and its depression westward 
is the further important fact, that, relatively con- 
sidered, this ocean’s waters lie at no profound depths 
to the east, while in the sunken west and to the south 
the sounding hue drops into vast abysses; in fact directly 
off the coast of Japan the line sinks into greater depths, 
area considered, than have been yet found anywhere else 
in the world. 

Another fact, of noteworthy importance in connection 
with our subject, is that in the northern half of the Great 
Basin there is an outer edge or rim. This outer rim 
now’ lies far inland iu both America and Asia. In 
America, it consists of the Rocky Mountain Ranges of 
Alaska, British Columbia and the United States. This 
outer rim becomes coaleseent with the inner edge, the Sierra 
Nevadas, iu the Sierra Madre of Mexico. In Asia, the outer 
border of the Pacific Basin is the mountain-chains extending 
from the Siberian Stanovoi along the Manchurian and Chinese 
Khingan Ranges, through the hills of Siam, meeting the 
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inner edge of the great depression, partially submerged, 
in the equatorial .archipelagoes. Within these outer and 
inner rims of the North Pacific Basin lie eastward the 
highly elevated, arid plateaus of British Columbia and the 
United Stages, such as the so-called Salt Lake Desert ; 
in the west corresponding depressed plateaus have become 
shallow, flooded areas, such as the Behring, Okhotsk, 
Yellow, China, and Java seas, and low lying plains, such as 
the Great China Delta. 

These are the main facts, so far as our present 
purpose is concerned, arising from the geologic found- 
ing of Japan. This island empire, then, is but part 
of the broken edge of an enormous area of unequal 
subsidence, which took place over a third of the 
earth’s surface at some time in terrestrial evolution. 
This irregular edge became here a group of mountainous 
islands, washed from the eastward by the deepest waters in 
the world, and to the west separated from the great 
Asiau continent by troubled seas, whose depths are 
like those of lagoons when compared with the eastward 
abysses. 

2. Japan as Part of tlic Earth’* great “ Zone uj 
Fracture .'’ — Another important fact bearing upon our 
subject is, th it this barrier edge or rim of the Pacific 
Basiii dividing ocean depth from continental height is 
an effect of a crumpling or fracturing of the earth’s surface. 
Professor Arnold Guyot called it the planet’s “ great 
zone of fracture.” As such, it is a line marking thinness 
or weakness in the world’s enveloping crust. As- 

suming the e irth to be a partially cooled mass of molten 
matter, we should naturally infer that tins line of weakness 
would he the place where the confined molten mass, if 
anywhere, would find vent, either uuder the stress 

of its own forces or from the pressure of the planet's 

contracting surface. Whatever may be geologically true, 
this at least is true, that it is on this rim of the 
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Pacific Basin nearly all the volcanoes of recent geologic 
ages have appeared and are now active. There is another 
line of volcanic activity, modern in a geologic sense, 
that extends from Iceland to Arabia across Europe. 

And there are also a few isolated volcanic centres, 

* 

such as that of the Hawaiian islands and the Azores. 
But, speaking generally, it may be said that the range of 
our planet’s volcanic energy lies around the borders of the 
Pacific and the Antarctic Oceans, commanded by num- 
erous splendid cones, like St. Elias to the North, the 
Antarctic lit. Erebus, the Mexican Popocatapetl and the 
“ Peerless Mountain,” Fuji of Nippon. 

3. Meteurdiigie I'hemimena. — Farther, meteorologically 
there are facts true of Japan, and closely related to the object 
of our theme, that demand attention full as much as the 
g jologic founding and geographic character of the country. 
As a group of islands, Japan is subjected to the special 
influences which accompany the presence of surrounding 
bodies of water. As a succession of mountainous elevations, 
Japan has a climatic character very different from that 
which is associated with islands of small elevation, such 
as those of the West Indian Archipelago. As a group of 
islands in the temperate zone stretched along and close to 
the world’s largest continental mass, Asia, Japan's mete- 
orologic conditions are very unlike those of the Polynesia 
of the e'piato 1 -, and of tin continuing southward stretching 
island-border of the great Pacific Basin. 

To illustrate : — The air of islands is necessarily more 
or less moist. Over the wide plateaus west of the Rocky 
Mountains rise many mountain-ranges and isolated rock- 
groups. But no waves except those of dry sand wash 
the bases of those peaks and ranges, or flow into those 
island valleys. Traversing the American Desert one may 
see nearly everything that this island-empire displays ; 
that is to say, everything except water and the effects 
of which present water is the source. Landscape is there 
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in shapes much as are visible throughout Japan, but it is 
all in barrenness and desolation. There was a time evidently 
when the deeper plains there were the bottom of a sea, and 
when the elevations of that desert, on whose borders yet 
remain the marks of the shores of the ancient waters, were 
ranges of island-mountains showing in large likeness what we 
now see here. But, being a group of true islauds, Japan re- 
ceives every wind that blows from over water covered depths. 
Whatever may be the direction from which the breezes come, 
they come more or less laden with the ocean’s vapors. This 
fact is common to all the islands in the world, of course, but' 
it is not true, also, that every island in the world is made up 
almost wholly of lofty ranges and peaks, of deep valleys 
and ravines. Yet, as you know, Japan is. conspicuous 
among the world's lands as a land of mountains. About 
three-fourths of Japan’s area may proper be called moun- 
tainous, and I have heard that even fifteen-sixteenths of the 
extent of this island-empire rise as hill and height. Now, 
this extraordinary physical formation has an effect of notice- 
able importance in connection with the moisture charged 
winds that blow here. Blow from where it may, the moving 
air rolls up mountain heights and sinks into deep ravines. 
Not only, therefore, is the air of this country moisture laden, 
but the lands of Japan, by reason of the condensing chill 
of the mountain peaks and valleys, are again and again, 
with frequent repetition, drenched by precipitated rain or 
snow. From Chishima to Kyusliiu, Japan is a land of more 
than abundant — one miy say, excessive, — fall of moisture. 
Moreover, to be remembered with the fact just stated, as of 
noteworthy importance, is the manner of the doing. As 
observed before, directly to the east of these islands are 
the deepest waters of the world ; to the west, excepting 
in a small part of the Japan Sea, are lagoon-like seas, in 
larger area hardly more than a hundred fathoms deep. 
Over the eastern abysses flows, near to the coast from the 
south-west, an ocean current, Kuro Shin, bearing with it 
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the highly heated water of the equator. In summer, the 
winds over most of the extent of Japan blow from the 
hot south, and across this heated ocean-stream. In winter, 
Japan’s winds come almost steadily from arctic Siberia across 
the easily chilled shallows of the Okhotsk and Japan seas. 
In the early summer, therefore, before the mountain 
ranges have lost their winter cold, and in the autumn 
as they are giving off their summer heat, the mountain- 
cooled south winds deluge the land with their con- 
densing super-absorbed vapors ; while in the winter the 
dry, frigid Siberian blasts sweep but little warmed and 
but little moistened across the cold western waters, 
and, excepting for the most part the western shores of the 
islands, leave Japan’s skies clear and the land dry. 

These islands, consequently, have a climate of summer 
wet and of comparative winter dryness. In marked con- 
trast are they meteorologically with the opposing American 
coast, where the relatively small amount of moisture 
precipitated, falls almost wholly during the months when 
Japan’s skits are clear. 

These mcteorologic phenomena have an importance 
of radical moment in their bearing upon our present subject. 
The geologic founding of Japan gave to this island- 

empire the beginnings of its unique forms of mountain 
heights and valleys, sea-sliore outline, bays, promontories, 
inlets, sounds and islaud-groupings. But, had not the 
country’s meteorology been what it is, these geologic 
masses would have remained in the barrenness and 

desolation consequent upon creation by volcano and earth- 
quake alone. 

Consider what has followed the specific working 

of climatic forces. Ages of enormous precipitation, 
aided by the constant dash of the ocean’s waves upon 
their bases, have eroded, dissolved and washed down the jagged 
walls of lock which in far ancient times must have 
stood up everywhere precipitous from the depths of the 
Vol. rxiii. — 7 
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seas. Probably, too, more or less extensive alternate 
elevation and depression of the mountain masses occurred, 
making the constant disintegration, erosion and denudation 
by the rain and waves more effective. By this means 
many low-lying alluvial slopes and plains, — large such as the 
one on which Tokyo stands, and small such as we see 
in every mountain valley and in every ocean bay, — came 
into existence. The most ancient shattered mountain 
tops thus became more or less smoothed and rounded 
in outline, and the detritus of the heights was deposited 
in gently sloping, or level, beds as far as to the sea’s 
shores, and onward under the water, forming many shallow 
bays there. 

Another meteorologic consequence was the produc- 
tion of rivers, and streams, and lakes as numerous 
as there were channels in which water could flow', or 
depressions in which it might be held. Japan is a land of 
flowing waters. Rivers many are here, but not of great 
length, since these islands are narrow and steep, and 
quickly discharge their descending water into the sea. Lakes 
many are here, but few of them large, because great areas 
of deep depression do not exist among Japan’s heights. 
The small hollows soon fill and overflow. Cascades and 
cataracts innumerable exist here, since the down-flowing 
waters have many precipitous mountains and hill-heights 
to leap from. Indeed, nearly all the streams of Japan, 
excepting those of a few extended plains and as they near 
the ocean, are only' cataracts and torrents. It is charac- 
teristic of Japanese water-courses, moreover, that they are 
often much wider and deeper than the streams which 
usually flow in them. This fact is consequent upon the 
unequal distribution of the enormous rainfall peculiar to 
Japan’s seasons. The river channel that may be over- 
flowed in July or September so that hundreds of square 
miles are covered with floods, may be in November or 
in March only a wide waste of sand, gravel and boulders, 
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in the midst of which a narrow, shallow creek ripples 
seaward. There are river beds in Japan miles wide, in 
which ordinarily are seen rapid streams whose width may 
be measured by only hundreds of feet. 

A still further meteorologic consequence affecting the 
object of our theme is the fact, that the excessive down- 
pour of rain upon the steep mountain-sides and the narrow 
plains discharges the fallen waters into the ocean before 
they have precipitated the organic material the}' hold in 
solution. This fact has had much to do with the presence 
in the waters of the bordering seas of vast and varied 
quantities of fish and other forms of marine life. This 
abounding sea life has occasioned the existence of one of 
the most important of Japanese industries. And this 
industry is attended with spectacular effects of highly 
entertaining interest. 

Again, and of yet farther reaching importance, is the 
fact that, hv reason of Japan’s meteorologic character, 
there is probably no other country in the world where a 
more, luxuriant vegetation clothes hill, valley and plain. 
If there are seeds to grow, Japan’s spring and summer 
rains and heat send them forward to their fullest and most 
prolific maturity. From south to north, with increasing 
richness and luxuriance, the Japanese islands are densely 
covered with verdure wherever the hand of man does 
not check the abounding vegetation. And, to speak yet more 
to our purpose, the luxuriant vegetation of Japan is for 
the most part unlike that of other countries. Travelling, 
for example, over Central Japan, one sees trees, shrubs 
and herbage, native to both a far north and a far south, 
vigorous and abundant, everywhere interpersed. Even in 
the far north of Japan’s main island, bamboo groves wave 
their graceful, feathered shafts ; even to the southernmost 
verge of Kvushiu, the pine tree commands the scene. 

So far then as Nature is the source of the Japanese 
Landscape, these ait- facts to which I wish to call especial 
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attention. Through geologic origin, geographic disposition, 
and meteorologic development, the scenery of Japan has 
received a character distinctively its own. 

4. Japan as modified by Man . — Yet, there is another 
force that has long been at work in these -islands, and may 
not he ignored iu an attempted characterization of 
Japanese scenery. Mini has had much to do with giving 
to the country its uuique landscape. In working out 
for themselves a specialized social anil industrial career, 
and in conforming to peculiar political ami relief ions insti- 
tutions, the Japanese have, in the course of many centuries, 
made a distinct impress upon their physical surroundings. 

For example, this people, for reasons we need not 
now show, have from time immemorial confined themselves 
for their habitation almost wholly to the sea-shores and 
the low-lying plains of the country, and have as far as 
possible neglected the uplands aud hills as home and 
town sites. Moreover, this people have been content from 
time immemorial to live almost wholly upon the easily 
obtained and simple food-products of the sea and of the 
sea-bordering swamp. Iu answer to their need for cereal 
foods, they have turned the gently inclined alluvial slopes 
of their country, almost everywhere, into rice-bearing 
morasses, flooded for most of the year from the numberless 
streams which flow down from the rain-drenched moun- 
tains. In their search for animal food, they have covered 
their bays and the nearer waters of the ocean with fleets, 
whose vessels have a model and ways of use not found 
on any other watets. The practical concentration of the 
nation’s labor for food upon the growth of rice and a 
search for fish has left features of exceptional prominence 
upon land, and shore, and water. Then further, the monar- 
chical aud feudal civil system dominating this people has 
been from time immemorial instrumental in bringing about 
noticeable physical results for the dense population. This 
impress meets the eye at every turn. Jn some measure 
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to-day the landscape effects of feudalism have been weak- 
ened or removed, but abundant traces are yet visible of 
the time when hundreds of daimyds’ castles, moated and 
walled, stood isolated upon plains and heights overlooking 
thick-clustered villages of laboring serfs and their surround- 
ing petty tiefs, all together unique and dominant as 
elements of Japanese scenery. The great high roads of 
the country, too, such as the Tokaido and the Oshu Kaido, 
noticeable from being bordered for hundreds of miles by 
loug arrays of single-streeted towns and villages, these 
connected by continuous stretches of lofty, evergreen trees, 
were also in large measure an outcome of the work of 
the political system peculiar to this people. On these roads, 
besides a subservient ordinary commercial traffic, was a con- 
stantly recurring journeying in recent centuries, of luxury- 
loving, feudal lords, to and fro between provincial castle 
and capital ywshiki, seeking on the way as much as possible 
their comfort and pleasure. Again, affected by their 
religions mood and needs, the Japanese people, from a far 
past, have built on their plains and among their hills 
scores of thousands of shrines and temples, distinctive for 
themselves, planting about nearly all these sacred places 
groves of trees, which in time have become, through a 
natural luxuriance of growth, splendid masses of verdure, 
lasting unchanged throughout the years. 

But I shall not continue cataloguing the marks made 
upon landscape here through the work of man. They are 
many. Those noted will he sufficient for our purpose. I 
wish, however, to give renewed emphasis before leaving this 
part of our theme to an observation already made, namely, 
that throughout nearly all the extent of this country, 
whether the impress made upon the landscape is that of 
nature or of man, every extended prospect discloses, coup 
d’oeil, essentially the same features. It is chiefly in this 
continuity of ch'iracterizittion that landscape in Japan 
may be properly called the Japanese Landscape. A 
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traveller over the length ancl breadth of these islands 
perceives the work of man everywhere as markedly the 
outcome of one range ot motive. Let architecture, for ex- 
ample, be that of castle, of temple or of house, he sees it 
not only as unlike its kind in any other land, but 
everywhere as having had one model for each of these 
structures — that is, in all that is of characterizing importance. 
From Yezo to Kyushiu, wherever feudal fortress, shrine, or 
dwelling place has been erected, each building usually is 
evidently a practical counterpart of the others. In agriculture, 
too, one economic system has disposed of the land after one 
plan, making all cultivated distinets present the same class 
of division lines, grouping of tilled areas, and arrangement 
of shrubbery and grove. Nature and man have given to 
Japan a peculiar unity, or individualization. I know no 
other land measuring more than a thousand miles of 
latitude, of which this can be said with so much reason. 
In this land of contrasts with other lands one may travel 
from the Hokkaido to Kyusliiu, and, to speak broadly of 
his environment, may find that though the stars in his sky 
change, the scene around him remains the same. 

II. 

Artistic Characterization. 

But rvhat, more definitely, is this unique landscape ? 
we may now ask; what shall be its specific qualification ? 

1. Variety. — For one thing, we may say by way of 
beginning characterization, the Japanese Landscape is 
remarkable as showing i-nriety, or dieersity, throughout. The 
same throughout in virtue of a common order of qualities, 
the scenery of this country is yet varied everywhere with 
a diverse display of the many unlike elements of which 
it is composed. The result could not be otherwise. Japan 
is in foundation, as we kuoAV, the broken, jagged crest of 
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the greatest geologic fault on the earth’s surface. 
In its beginnings, the country was crushed and tossed, 
into chaotic masses by volcanic outbursts and primeval earth- 
quakes, the rocky chaos becoming) thousands of precipitous 
peaks and chasms. Further, these myriad and disordered 
masses of height and depth were eroded, denuded, trans- 
formed, modified into a yet more manifold diversity of 
shapes by ages-long, excessive downpours from the 
skies ; and further, a most luxuriant vegetation, indigenous 
and imported, growing wild and disposed of by man in later 
ages, gave a yet more complex character to the diverse whole. 
In Japan there is nowhere any monotony of view excepting, so 
to say, the monotony arising from an omnipresent repetition 
of a variety essentially of the same order. Travel where 
one may, and when one may, in this land, one is never 
wholly out of sight of mountain and sea- shore, hill aud 
dale, stream and plain. One almost always has before 
him cloud-capped peak and horizon-bounding ocean, 
with countless shapes aud things of nature lying between 
sea-beach and mountain-top. Were it not that the Japanese 
landscape is a veiM landscape, that is, a landscape usuudy 
soltened, and, in the far distances, dimmed, and often 
obscured by the haze consequent upou the excess of 
moisture held in suspension in the atmosphere, the 
spectator’s eye would hardly ever fail to meet in panoramic 
view all the elements of which the earth's scenery is 
composed. Desert wastes like those of tlio African 
Sahara, or the American Mohave, — -these alone tilling the 
vision, — arc of course nowhere disclosed. Horizon-bound 
plains like the steppes of lUtssia, or the pathless morasses 
of Siberia are, necessarily, not to be met with. Nor are un- 
broken jungle- forests, such as those of mid-Africa, or of the 
Amazon valley, found among Japan’s scenes. Always 
diversified, never monopolized by one or few objects, and 
never a monotone of forms or associations, is the Japanese 
Landscape. 
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2. Vieaciti/ and S<rnrihj . — Closely connected with the 
first distinctive characteristic of the scenery of this country, 
are qualities, apparent everywhere, which may be figured 
as vimcity or cheerfulness, and serenity. Landscape here 
•under normal conditions is in no way gloomy or violent. 
There is fantastic, even capricious, outline and mass in 
some of the mountain-ranges, — at times these in excess. 
There is felt not seldom an impression tending to evoke 
a sense of sublimity, especially before some near views, say 
under lofty dirts which plunge sheer into the ocean 
depths at the heads of promontories, or before some of the 
walls which tower abruptly trom the recesses of mountain- 
fastnesses as parts of peaks that have not yet lost the 
murks of the volcanic and seismic forces which were 
active in their shaping. But, in characterising .Japanese 
scenery as such, one would err, I think, in ascribing 
to it giandeur or solemnity; that which is awe-inspiring 
or that which evokes the emotion of the sublime. The 
awful crags of the everlasting snow-clad Alps, or the 
sublime domes of the Himalayas, have not their like 
even among Japan's mightiest mountains, the ranges of 
Hida. The landscape of these islands is far more ap- 
propriately distinguished as cheerful and serene, as bright 
and tranquil, as exhilarating and peaceful. 

i shall never forget my first sight of Japan. It was in 
the early morning. Our ship had entered the lower Yedo Bay. 
The sun was rising. On just such a morning, years before 
I had entered the Gibraltar Straits. At both times my eyes 
first beheld fantastically formed mountains. Hut what a 
' contrast between the two scenes, in their disclosure ! The 
brilliant sunlight in Japan made the waters of the bay 
look like chased and beaten gold ; a dazzling, exhilarating 
reflection from myriad rippling wavelets flashed before the 
sight, and not far away the crenellated peaks of Nokogiri- 
yama, radiant with the sun’s rays, arose from the water's 
edge, bordering the eastern horizon with a long line of 
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towers among whose gilded embrazures tlie sun-light 
flashed. Tliat was a scene before which every part of feeling 
was mastered by a sense of glad elevation. Not so was it in 
the Gib: altar Straits. The rising sun was there, the rippling 
water, the not-distant shore, and the shore-bounding line of 
the broken, serrated peaks of the African mountains 
But quiet as was the view it was not one of cheer. The 
mountains from summits to base were illumined by the 
rising sun’s rays, but their whole aspect was dreary. 
The rippling water, even, did not relieve much the sombre- 
uess of those tawny, barren walls. Their reflected light 
was that of copper, rather than of gold. They were an 
arid waste. They sent out no gladdening invitation to 
the traveler from over the wide ocean. The shores of 
Japan, however, clad in their perennial verdure, greeted us 
with a cheery welcome. The shores in every direction 
were blight, and were astir with life. Villages nestled 
in the bays; boats danced over the waters. And there, 
for the first time, 1 saw' that one among the most etl’ect- 
ive elements of landscape, or rather seascape, in Japan, 
an outgoing fishing-fleet, a produet of the iudustry which 
is made possible m Japan by the abounding marine life 
crowding along its stream-laced shores. All like pleasing 
vivacity was absent from the barren shores of the 
north-west Marocco coast. 

What I illustrate by this recollection of my first sight 
of Japan, is characteristically true of the whole of Japan, as 
far as I know the country. The Myogi mountain range, for 
instance, Titauie chaos of rock though it be, is neither gloomy 
nor dreary. It is rather fantastic, or grotesque. And 
remember, that it is clothed with emerald-tinted verdure, 
garlanded with vines, and enlivened by flowing brooks and 
cascades. Its precipices, even, are bright with leaf and 
flower. Moreover, even the few desolate spots of Japan, such 
as the Ojigoku of Hakone, are set in masses of ever-living 
green. There is the sombre expanse ot rock-lava which 
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Asama-yama poured over its northern slopes a hundred 
years ago ; that is now rimmed at its very edge with a 
luxuriant, never-failing growth of tree, of shrub, and of 
flower and grass. Also there is its weird companion-flow of 
mud and stone, which left many flat, cheerless miles of 
scene between Asama-yama’s base and the idyllic Roku- 
ri-hara to the north-east. That is to-day fast taking on 
an enlivening array of vegetation. Everywhere in this 
favored land, a prodigal nature hastens to lavish bright 
verdure upon whatever waste places may perchanec be made 
by new outbursts of the devastating primevel forces that 
gave Japan being. 

3. Picttircsqueness . — A third distinctive feature of the 
Japanese Landscape is its jiictui tsquenesx. I do not find 
scenery in this country common-place or prosaic any- 
where. It is a treasure-land for artists. The variety 
and cheerfulness which it discloses from sea-beach to 
mountain-peak are so connected with picture-like groupings 
of hill and dale, level and height, grove and field, stream 
and upland, that the artistic sense may unceasingly be 
gratified. Let the landscape be the work of nature alone, 
or of mau and nature, its picture effects are inex- 
haustible. Italy is a land for the artistic eye ; so is 
the American New England ; and, as far as the work of man 
is concerned, Egypt and India are full of objects to 
please the picture-loving sight. But, in what both nature 
and man may do to make a land picturesque, no part 
of the world, so far as I have seen the world, surpasses that 
which is displayed in Japan. 1 need not repeat what I have 
said of the opulent, almost all-inclusive variedness and 
vivacity of the scenery here. Remembering that, we 
need but recall further, for one thing, the unique effects 
of the religious life of this people, shown in their temple 
architecture, its form and color, and in the temple and 
shrine-settings, the evergreen groves of cryptomeria, pine, 
live oak and laurel. Then we need but recollect the 
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unique picture-effects in Japanese scenery, made by 
the people in carrying on their peculiar industries. 
Think of their free, fenceless fields, and the irregular but 
graceful lines which give boundaries to their miniature 
areas of cultivated land 1 Remember too, the farm 
houses and their enclosures of dense, evergreen hedges, 
and their bamboo groves, producing rural scenes full 
as interesting as are made by the English cottage, or' 
the German peasant-home, and, from a Western point 
of view, even more available for artistic use ! Recall 
also the sea-shore ! Even in Normandy, in England, or in 
Sicily, there is nowhere beach scenery so attractive, as 
along the coasts of Sagami, Suruga and many other Japanese 
bays, with fantastic sampans and junks lying high on 
the black and yellow sands, or, seen off’ shore, bounding 
over the blue waters under their square brown or yellow 
sails laced and crinkled from top to bottom hanging athwart 
the curving decks from low masts. But I need not 
extend these reminders of the elements of Japan’s 
picturesqueuess of scenery. They abound on every hand, 
from the petty paddy-field glinting in the angle of a grass 
or tree-clad dell, to the panoramic prospects of such marvels 
of picturesque scenery as enrapture one on the ridge of the 
Myojin-ga-take on the way from Miyanoshita to the great 
cryptomeria grove of the temple of Saijoji. 

4. Beauty . — Our theme at this point opens into many 
paths ; many more than we can now take. I must 
therefore hasten to bring these characterizations to a close. 
I offer, therefore, by way of a comprehensive qualification 
of the object of our theme, my judgment that there is not 
in any other country, landscape which, considered all in all,, 
is more a thing of beauty than that of Japan. Beauty is the 
quality which, more than any other, includes what I believe 
is distinctive of the scenery of these islands. I use the term 
beautiful in its widest sense, as expressing the sum of 
those qualities which please the eye ; — variety, vivacity,. 
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picturesqueness, grace and their like. There is much that 
one sees in the Japanese Landscape that excites admiration ; 
a good deal that at times arouses wonder, and in some 
measure awe, but there is little in any measure, and there 
is nothing on a large scale, that gives rise to ennui, dislike, 
depression, or fear. There is, one may say, nothing in the 
landscape, as such, that repels, or does violence to, the 
aBothetic sense. Even waste hill-sides and mountain-tops, 
such as one sees between Osaka and Kobe, are so much the 
exception in an otherwise omnipresent luxuriance of ver- 
dure, that the eye is rather surprised than repelled by the 
rare contrast thus made. But even there the outlines of those 
clay and sand-hills flow oft* in gentle undulations, and — 
specific to our purpose, — are backed by lofty, evergreen 
mountains, while in the foreground rise verdant fields and 
picturesquely clustered groves of tiees. Italy is a land of 
beautiful sea shore ; so is the Sierra-bound eastern coast 
of Spain ; but neither the Mediterranean bounds of Italy, 
or Spain, busy the eye or cheer the mood like the ever- 
changing, and always novel, in-and-out curving coast of 
Eastern Japan, especially the everywhere inviting and 
elusive borders of that shallow sound, the Inland Sea, 
which pass beyond green islets and islands almost number- 
less, and disappear inland among verdant headlands jutting 
out from elose-ly iug mountain-chains, none of which 
shows treeless-slopes and desert-summits, like these rising 
along the Mediterranean coasts. 

I have stood upon the promontory of Taormina in Sicily, 
and have gazed for hours at the scene which has been 
-called, in an artistic sense, the finest and the most beautiful 
in Europe. So far as panoramic effect is considered, it 
certainly would be difficult to look upon a view in which 
more of beauty, grand and lovely, is disclosed than there. 
■One is engirdled there by sea and land. Such sea and 
such land ! To the south and east extend to the opaline 
horizon the sapphire and chrysoprase deeps of the Mediter- 
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rauean ; directly to tlie south-west rises to a height of more 
than a thousand feet a wall of rough cliffs, — cut off in the 
near distance by almost sheer precipices ; between cliffs 
and sea a green-clad valley, sweeping southward from the 
Taormina plateau, ascends fifteen miles away as Mt. 
Etna. The mountain is drawn to a snow-clad summit 
eleven thousand feet up in the air, and from that height 
the volcano’s silvery vapor spreads into the clear azure 
of the sky. North-east and north, the blue sea is hounded 
by the gray Calabrian mountains ; the narrow Messina 
straits divides the mountains from the Sicilian hills. But 
beautiful as is the Taormina panorama, it does not 
surpass, — in some respects, indeed, it does not equal under 
like weather conditions, — its counterpart in the scenery 
of Japan. I speak of tho panorama disclosed liom above 
the temple of Tesslnvji, a short distance off the road to the 
first burial place of Ieyasu, at Kunozan. There, as at 
Taormina, one stands upon a height, and east and south 
stretches a wide expanse of water, not so rich in its color 
as the Mediterranean, but, under a fair sky, indescribably 
exquisite from the greens and azures covering its depths. 
Between the spectator and the sea, however, a wide expanse 
of rice fields, alight with the vivid emerald of the growing 
plants, fills the scene. At the sea-shore, instead of the 
little archipelago of black islets and rocks which cluster 
near the base of the Taormina promontory, there stretches 
out into the Suruga bay the curving, trident-like pine- 
clad bank of sand, Mio-no-matsubara, famed in song and 
art, bent around a bay within the bay, displaying line 
and color of the utmost grace and purity. East-ward, across 
the sail-dotted blue of the green bay, instead of such a 
boundary as the barren, gray Calabrian hills, sweep far 
southward, densely covered with overgrowing trees, the 
m igh*y') yet quietly undulating, mountain- masses of the 
Izu peninsula. To the north lies the low angle of the 
valley of the Fujikawa, bordered on the east by softly-flowing 
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mountain ranges ; while north-eastward are spread out 
the virescent shallows of the surf-edged bay from which 
rises up, with far more beautiful outline than that of 
Etna, the great cone of the “ Peerless Mountain ” Fuji to 
a height of more than twelve thousand feet. I saw Etna 
in the early spring-time. Snow-crowned, it rested under 
a pearl-colored canopy wrought out of the volcano’s 
rising vapor. I have seen clouds over Bit. Fuji simulate 
Etna's glory. I like most, however, to remember the view 
I once had of Japan’s divine mountain, seeing it, as I 
saw Etna also, in the early spring-time. Enamelled with 
spotless snow nearly half down its curving slopes, Fujiyama 
stood a clear-cut, white-peaked and' black-based cone, 
bared, without trace of cloud, under the infinite depths 
of the bright blue heavens. Around the globe, I do not 
think a scene more excellent than this, in grace of line or 
exquisiteness of color, can be found. 

Again, there are lakes, many in the world, famed for 
loveliness in themselves and from their surroundings. There 
are some scenes of which these lakes are centers, that may 
be beyond in charm similarly composed landscapes in this 
country. Switzerland and Italy are celebrated in poetry 
and painting for the beauty and grandeur of Lucerne, Blaggiore 
and Como. For the purpose now engaging us, however, 
comparison is not necessarily required. Beauty is 
beaut}’ wherever found. Yet, I think that for pure 
attractiveness and for fascinating delicacy of scene, 
one need seek for nothing to surpass the north- 
eastward prospect to be had at middle spring-time from the 
ruined rampart of the castle grounds at Hikone on Lake 
Biwa. The elements of this landscape in the immediate 
foreground, as I recall them, are wide stretches, gracefully out- 
lined, of water and reed-overgx-own marshes, these edging 
brilliantly colored fields gokleu with flowering millet, and 
emerald with the young growth of other gi'ains. These fields 
gradually rise in tho near distance toxvards isolated terraced 
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and tree-clad hillocks. The hills in turn stand out from lofty 
mountain-ranges eastward. And, to the north, faintly seen, 
but with long undulations low across the horizon losing 
their mass in the far distance, the southernmost summits 
of the “ Alps of Japan,” the ranges which culminate 
in the piovinces of Etehu and Hida, snow-covered, 
bound the fascinating view. 

Lakes C huzenji and Hakone, for scenes composed almost 
wholly of lake and mountain, have exceptional charm ; the 
one held deep within forest-bound hills mirroring the grand, 
rounded crown of Eantaizan, the other resting against 
grass and tree-clad slopes over which, near by, the 
matchless cone of Mt% Fuji commands sky and water. 

Then for beauty of a high order, for beauty— indeed 
almost for sublimity — as disclosed among mountains only, 
he who has stood on the precipice overhanging the great 
chasm in the south walls of Eantaizan on the way from 
Nikko to Chuzenji, or who has been in the mountain-amphi- 
theatre at Minobu overtowered by the sacred iShiehi- 
menzan, has been encircled with a view unsurpassable in 
form, and, in the early spring or autumn, in the highest 
degree radiant with color. The awe-inspiring grandeur of 
gloomy, torrent-washed ravines, such as are to be found 
in the Swiss Alps, or in the choatic rock gorges of the Kocky 
Mountains is absent from these mountain depths, 
as, indeed, it is absent from nearly all the mountain re- 
cesses of Japan. In Japan, — even in the fastnesses of 
its mountains, — gracious effects, such as gentle, or, at the 
worst, picturesque, forms, luxuriant vegetation, dashing 
brooks, leaping cascades, the most varied play of color, and 
other unforbidding things meet the spectator’s sight. 

And further, I would ill serve my attempted charac- 
terization of the Japanese Landscape should I omit a special 
word for the procession of flower and leaf-life that moves 
over the varied scene almost throughout the year. I refer 
now chiefly to the central and southern parts of the empire. 
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In mid-winter, even, the landscape stands clothed in a green 
that, to the eye, is but little less luxuriant than the verdure 
of summer. Deciduous trees, though many, are compara- 
tively few in this arboreal land. They are abundant enough 
to set many hill-sides alight with a more vivid green in 
the spring, and with scarlet and gold in the autumn. But 
even the fallen leaves of autumn do not lay bare the 
scene they glorify in their dying. The evergreen pines, 
cedars, firs and spruces, live-oaks, laurels, camellias, and, 
on the low lands especially, the bamboo and the manifold 
shrubbery cared for by man, stay on through the short 
winters unchanged in color. The rice fields .are, for the 
most part, bared and black, but many other fields are covered 
with the intense green of young grain sprouts and of like 
vegetation. Even when snow' falls over large districts, there 
is a heightened beauty of contrasting color and form, arising 
from the shining out of the abiding foliage from under 
its thin cover of white, also from the increased display of 
the shapes of trees and shrubs given by the moulding 
of the snow to outlines of branch and leaf. Indeed, one of 
tliemost fascinating elements of the beauty of Japan’s scenery 
is found in the distinctive revelations of fiie specific forms 
of tree, vine, and shrub made by thick-clinging snow. 
Especially the bamboo, banana and palm, — -migrants from 
the tropics,— when covered by the plastic snow give the 
eye a much increased pleasure. Then, yet more, should 
the snow come, as it often does come, during the weeks 
4 when the flowering plum, — herald ot Japan’s annual floral 
procession, — has put forth its bloom, the landscape, snow- 
covered, yet mantling from the presence of the lovely plum 
blossoms, presents a scene than which nothing in nature 
can be more entrancing. However, I would not forget or 
undervalue the transporting outburst of the cherry flowers 
in the early spring. Most of the cherry trees, putting 
forth their blossoms before they show their leaves, fill 
many an extent of scene with a rosy hue perfect in 
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purity and singlene'S of tone. Wide landscapes, such as 
that nt Yoshino, and, to a less degree, such as that at 
Arashi yama, are transfigured in the spring by the cherry 
biooiii, and thousands of near views, such as those of 
the Tokyo Shiha and Ueuo parks, such as one finds 
along the water con. ses at Mukojima and Koganei, and 
at other public resorts, and in private gardens all over 
the 1 mu, are made i->r a fest.J fortnight beautiful beyond 
description by the witchery of this most captivating among 
the floral fairies. Quickly following the going of the 
cherries come the wild azaleas sotting the mountain-sides 
aglow with pink light, transforming such regions as 
NikkJ and Knrnizawa into lands of jubilee for a happy 
while. These are followed speedily by a host of spendthrift 
flowers which make of the upland meads gorgeous parterres 
throughout the summer ; and, as these fade away, the 
mapl ■. chestnut, oak. beach, ich < 7 and other trees in 
counih-ss place.-', ■>' ith their transfigured foliage, work 
but, over hill and \ alley, brilliant tapestries in green, 
gear! t, silver and gold tit for dream lands. 

1 do not reca l the succession of Japan’s flowers 
that attends the ere of man in myriad gardens and 
parks, — flowers such as the peonies, wistaria and the a/aleas 
for the spring, the irises and the lotus flowers of the 
summer and the chrysanthemums of the autumn. These 
man-cared for flowers, it is true, greatly beautify the 
home and have a large part in the social life of the 
Japanese people, but they do not have place in the 
Japanese Landscape as such. 

We shall now leave our theme. But, in leaving 
it, I wish to associate what I have said with some kindred 
thought, evoked from other minds by the same object. In so 
beautiful a land as this, naturally the people who hold it 
as their home, if at all sensitive with aesthetic endowment, 
would feel the charm which pervades their surroundings 
and would give expression to their delight. And so it lias 
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been. The Japanese, as a people, are not only proud 
and fond of their native land, but they have felt its 
beauty and they unceasingly siug its praise. To the measure 
of their ability to express emotion, their pleasure over 
the scenes in nature surrounding them finds demonstration 
in their art and literature. It would be difficult to use 
language embodying deeper rapture or expressing more 
joyous elation over natural beauty than that having 
place in their literature. I add to what I have said, therefore, 
a few renderings of the Japanese appreciation of the 
landscape scenes around them. I quote from paraphrases 
of the “ Classical Poetry of the Japanese.” made by 
one who lias searched deeply this treasury of verse 
and wrought much from it in fitting form, — 
I refer to Prof. B. H. Chamberlain, a former president 
of this society. 

Hear, for example, these lines ascribed to the Emperor 
Jiyomei, of ancient times, celebrating bis realm as seen 
from lit. Ivagu near his Xara home : — 

“ Countless are the mouutaiu-cliains 
Tow’ring o’er Cipango’s plains ; 

But fairest is Mount Kagu’s peak, 

Whose heav'uward soaring heights I seek 
And gaze on all my realms beneath, — 

Gaze on the laud where vapours wreathe 
O’er many a cot ; gaze on the sea, 

Where cry the sea-gulls merrily. 

Yes ! ’tis a very pleasant land, 

Fill'd with joy on either hand, 

Sweeter than aught beneath the sky, 

Dear islands of the dragon fly !” 

In a celebrated lyric drama, entitled “ The Robe of 
Feathers,” there is much highly wrought praise of a land- 
scape of which I have already spoken at some length, 
that of which Mio-no-matsubara fotms part. Listen to 
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those few verses describing the unwillingness, for the 
uiomenl, of the earth-bound moon-fairy to leave the 
enrapturing scene ; — 

“Heaven hath its jovs, but there L beauty here. 

Blow, blow, ye winds ! that the white cloud-belts driv'n 
Around my path may bar my homeward way : 

X<>z yet would I return to lieav'u 

But here on Mio’s pine-dad shore I'd stra\ . 

Like specific localized tributes abound in this 
ancient poetry. 1 tnnot now reproduce them. But 
this picture i would attach to one place to which I have 
referred ; — 

“ Beauteous is the woody mountain 
Of imperial Yoshino ; 

Fair and limpid is the fountain, 

Hashing to the vale below. ” 

And these verses, among many which have the 
seasons for their themes, are well worth reading : — 

“ Spring his gentle beams is flingiug 
O’er Iyasuga’s ivy-tangled lea; 

To the hills the mists are clinging, 

Xakamato’s heights are ringing 
With the nightingale’s first melody. ’’ 

These lines, having for their motive the crimson, fallen 
maple leaves of autumn, paint a good picture : — 

“ E’en when on earth the thuud'riug gods held sway, 

Was such a sight beheld ? Calm Tatsta’s flood, 

Stain’d as by Chinese art, with hues of blood, 

Rolls o’er Y T amato’s peaceful fields away.” 

Fujiyama, of course, has often been the theme of poets 
songs. This very ancient ode to the “ Peerless Mountain ” 
well bears repeating : — 

“ There on the border, where the land of Kai 
Doth touch the frontier of Suruga’s land, 

A beauteous province stretcli’d on either hand. 

See Fujiyama rear bis bead on high ! 
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The clouds of heav’n in rev’rent wonder pause, 

Nor may the birds those giddy heights assay, 

Where meit thy snows amid thy fires away, ' 

Or thy fierce fires lie quench'd beneath thy snows. 

What name might fitly tell, what accents sing, 

Thine awful, godlike grandeur ? ’Tis thy breast 
That holdeth Narus awa’s flood at rest, 

Thy side whence Fujikawa’s waters spring. 

Great Fujiyama, tow'ring to the sky ! 

A treasure art thou giv’n to mortal man, 

A god-protector watching o’er Japan : — 

On thee forever let me feast mine eye !” 

But our gatherings from these songs of the ancient 
rhapsodists of Japau, telling of the beauty and wonder 
of their home-land, must cease I therefore close my paper 
with some vesses from a poet of more than a thousand years 
ago 

Our fathers lov'd to say 
That the bright gods w itli tender care enfold 
The fortunes of Japau, 

Blessing the laud with many an holy spell : 

And what they lov’d to tell 
We of this later age ourselves do prove ; 

For every living man 

May feast his eyes on tokens of their love.” 
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ESSAY IN AID OF A GRAMMAR AND 
DICTIONARY OF THE LUCHFAN 
LANGUAGE. 


!7.w btj'i-ir tin' A \iatir S' r C if t >/ .>/ ' Jnnan, 
l hh Avne. 1S05. ) 


CHAPTER I.— INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 

1. — A short vocabulary appended to Captain P>usil 
Hall's “ Voyage of Discovery to the West Coast of Corea 
and the Great Loo-elioo Island ” gave to the outer world 
the first sample of T.nehnan speech. This was in 1318. 
But the seed thus sown fell on stony ground, and nothing 
fuither has been published on the subject in an}’ European 
language during the St vent y- seven years that have since 
elapsed. The only more recent work is a Japanese-Luehuan 
conversation book, entitled " Ohininiu Tiii-ua,'’ published 
at Nafa in 1.S80 by the prefectural authorities, with a 
view to aiding Luclmans in the acquisition of the speech 
of their Japanese masters. Its stylo, however, is univer- 
sally condemned as stilted and incorrect. No grammar 


Miip. vol. Xxiii. 1 
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of Luclir.au has ever heen published iu any language ; 
neither have the natives — highly civilised though they 
be — any notion of the existence of such a science as 
grammar. The present writer was therefore obliged to 
pursue a somewhat arduous course of study to reach the 
results here offered, with considerable diffidence, to students 
of Far-Eastern philology. 

2. — A portion of the material was acquired in Lucliu 
itself, in 1898, from educated natives of Sliuri, the 
capital ; the rest from another educated native who hap- 
pened to be at Tokyo in 1S94-.5. As there was complete 
agreement between this man's speech and that of his 
countiymen at home whenever a test could 1)0 applied, 
the information doiivcd from him may be considered 
of equal value to that gathered on the spot. It is alleged, 
however, that considerable divergence from the standard 
speech of Shuri exists in the rural districts, more parti- 
cularly in tile wild hill country of Yauihara in the north ; 
and not improbably many genuine old Lnchuan words, 
phrases, and grammatical forms still survive there that 
have fallen into desuetude among the cultured upper 
classes. A similar remark applies to the island of Kume- 
jima, where standard Luehuau is spoken with certain local 
variations of pronunciation and vocabulary. The in- 
vestigation of these must he left to some future traveller 
with ampler leisure and more strength for “ roughing 

• j J J 

8. — Except possibly by some stray missionary, 
Lnchuan is as little likely to be studied by persons 
unacquainted with Japanese as is Assyrian by any blit 
professed Hebraists. The billowing attempt at a gram- 
matical analvsis of Lucliuan lias, therefore, heen made 
chiefly from the comparative point of view, the object 
being to explain Lnchuan and Japme.se terms through each 
other, so far as this can he done in the absence of any 
remains of a language older than either and the common 
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parent of both. The scheme of this small language family 
would seem to arrange itself as follows, the hypothetical 
members being printed in italics : — 

PARENT LAXG UAGE 



A E CII A 1 C L l CH UA X ARC II AIC JAPANESE ' 

MODERN LUCHUAN MODERN JAPANESE 

To these should be added the languages, ancient and 
modern, of Miyako-jima and the other islands between 
Great Lucliu and Formosa. These little-known islands 
preserved their independence down to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and their speech is said to diverge as markedly from 
Luchuan as Luchuan does from Japanese. 

4. — The transliteration followed is that now {irmly 
established among foreigners in Japan for romuubing 
Japanese. It is practically identical with the system re- 
commended by tile Royal Geographical Society for the 
transcription of languages not hitherto romaiiised. F -r 
details see Chapter IE 

o. — The exact degrte of relationship uniting Luchuan 
and Japanese together is not easy to detine. A glance a.t 
numerous such pairs of words as 

Jap. nmno Lttoh. “ ,nunu ‘‘thing” 

“ seAc ‘ .stiAi “ riee-hcer ” 

“ tnii “ tPri “way” 

might lead one who casually stumbled on them to regard 
Luchuan as a mere dialect, where the n\ are turned into it'*, 
and the <•’» into i‘t. To confirm this view, there n:e 


* Eighth century altei Chnst. 
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numbers of absolutely identical words; for instance, sol-ana, 
“ food served with rice-beer uta, “ a poem ; ” yama, “ a 
mountain,” etc., etc. On the other hand, set before any 
Japanese, or before any European student of Japanese 
however eminent, such a dialogue as the following, itself 
a translation from the Japanese : — 

Soi! 

1'iienxJiebiti Wic'h-i mhhebiri. 

.\ d.ie menshehf <jh yd ’ 

Xamd u nji mishuchi, iinenxJiebirany. 

Any y’a-inixheluwi ? Any sc, u ke utixhebiilunyxd, 
if in n ii/ittu yu yiisliii itotii’ n<li unnuhiti u tali nihhebiri. 

U! 

Ret this, we say, before the most learned Japanese 
specialist, and he will obtain not even a glimmer of what 
is m.-ant. Indeed, but for finding it in this place, he 
might not have guessed that the language of the little 
dialogue had any connection with Japanese at all. Nor 
has th 1 passage quoted been studded with difficulties of set 
purpose : — it is quite simple, ordinary Luclman. 

G. — Careful comparison of the two grammars shows 
ns si bstautial agreement both in accidence and syntax, — an 
agiee.umt as complete as that subsisting between Spanish 
and Italian, together with Well-maiked diderouees of detail. 
The case i„ the same with the vocabulary. Japanese has 
apparently remained truer to the hypothetical common 
ancestor in some points, Lnehuan in others, — Luchuau being 
in several particulars a more faithful representative even 
of Archaic Japanese itself than modern Japanese is. This is 
sped, di\’ noticeable in the conjugation of verbs. On the 
whole, wo shall not be far wrong if we compare the mutual 
rel.ihoti of the two languages to that of Spanish and Italian, 
or perhaps rather of Spanish and French. 

7. — As between French and Spanish on the one hand, 
or French and Italian on the other, so here too we 
na* urally find more or less approximation on the debatable 
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ground between the two linguistic provinces. The Sateuma 
dialect resembles Luchuan in certain points, for instance, in 
the frequent dropping of medial r, as nwi for muri. “ a 
wood.” This dialect, however, though very hard for a native 
of Tokyo to make out, shows entire solidarity with .Japanese 
in character, and scarcely betrays any leaning towards the 
grammatical peculiarities of the sister tongue to the si nth. 
In Tane-ga-shima, the northernmost island of the Lueku 
group, exceptional historical circumstances have rendered 
the character of the dialect closely similar, not to th.it of 
neighbouring Satsuma, hut to ordinary Eastern Japanese. r 
Amami-Oshima seems to have been originally tenanted 1 y a 
Luchuan-speaking population, traces of whose former speech 
still linger in a few unmistakably Luchuan words, suih as 
thin, “ the sun.” But Japanese political predominance, and 
constant intercourse during three centuries, have almost 
japonised the island. Thus the transition forms L..ve 
practically disappeared, and on landing in Great Luch.i we 
rind ourselves confronted by a new species. 

8. — Nevertheless, oven here Japanese influence has been 
at work, especially during the last three centuries, and mote 
particularly during the last twenty years. Those political 
events which have brought Luchu ever more and more 
into Japan’s grasp cannot but have notably afl'teted 
the speech of the cultivated classes, and through them 
of the people at large. Nor is this a more th-oretical 
surmise. Standard Luchuan, as we now have it, constantly 
exhibits words in pairs,- — one nearly or quite Japanese, 
the other totally different, thus and machh.i (Jap. 

Much: gni), ‘‘a mistake”; aiko and «i (Jap. ari), “ an ant 
anda and itbnra iJap. alum), ‘‘oil;” in/a, mum,':, and 


* This on the authority oi Mr. H. Nishiwada, a recent scientific 
explorer of Tane-ga-shima and Yaku-no-shima, the remit oi whose 
researches first appeared in the “Journal ot the Tokio Geographical 
Society” for -July - September, 1894. 
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fat'ii (Jap. halm), “mother;” Tuhi and futinuj (Jap. 
futon), “ bed-quilt ; ” nilu and jhluthu (Jap. hhhalni ), 
“a ladle;” etc., etc. 

In such cases, the term unlike Japanese is invariably 
the one best comprehended by the common people and 
by children, and is therefore doubtless the proper native 
word. For this reason is it that some of the most 
essential words exhibit the widest differences, — the 
d of relationship, for example, and also certain 

grammatical terminations, whereas modern words (the 
n lines for new’ inventions and modern things generally) 
li.iVe streamed in wholesale, first from Satsuuia and more 
1 itely from Tokyo. In process of time, with Japanese 
taught in every school, and with steam communication 
to bridge the gulf between two archipelagos once so 
widely sundered, the native speech will doubtless retire 
int ) the background, sink into a patois, and at length 
became extinct. At the present moment it is still em- 
ployed universally by all classes ; and notwithstanding 
the endeavour to teach and learn the language of the 
con juerors, Japanese is understood by few and thoroughly 
mastered by fewer still. Those who speak it, do so 
with an accent that reminds one of the Japanese spoken 
by Koreans. As for the Japanese residents, scarcely any 
take the trouble to acquire Lucliuan : — interpreters, 
gesticulation, and a scauty stock of “pidjiu” arc the 
meaus of intercourse resorted to. 

9.— It may be asked of what nature is the light 
which Luchuan throws ou Japanese. He reply that it 
is such as, in general, sister languages shed upon each 
other. Sometimes we get helped towards the derivation 
of special words. Take Japanese i/ane, “a roof,” written 
Is. and apparently composed of i/n, archaic for “ house,” 
and ne, “a root.” But “house root" would be a name 
more appropriate to the foundation or to the cellar than to 
the roof. Accordingly we find that the Luchuan for “roof” 
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conveys no such unnatural idea, being yo nu win, literally 
“top of house,” that is, “house-top.” Translated 
litera'ly into Japanese, this would become ya mi tie : and 
we conclude the syllable n<: in ijmu> to be most probably 
a contraction of no lit 1 , such contractions being quite in 
accord with the habits of the language. At other times 
grammatical forms receive illustration. This is notably 
the case with the various conjugations of Japanese verbs, 
which Luclmau analogies prove to be reducible to 
a single scheme. Isot infrequently we meet with in- 
teresting ancient words, recorded in the earliest 
monuments of Japanese literature, but dropped from 
the popular speech perhaps a whole milicuium ago. 
Such are nr, identical with archaic Japanese nuc, “ an 
earthquake,” loug since replaced in the northern language 
by the Chinese synonym 1th 53 ; MM, “ flesh,” 

“ meat,” replaced in modern Japanese by the Chinese term 
tiihu, el ; tnji, “ a housewife,” old Japanese toji, now 
disused, etc., etc. Sometimes we are simply warned 
against an attractive derivation. For instance, Luchuan 
knhi, “ paper,” shows that the cognate Japanese word 
kami can scarcely be referred to Chinese loin, fiU, as 
had been thought likely by some, paper itself having 
doubtless been first impel ted fioin China together with 
literary notions in general, so that the adoption of a 
Chinese word to denote it would not have been in itself 
improbable. 

10. — -A comparison of the two languages may occasion- 
ally open out wider tields of interest than those hitherto 
mentioned. For example, does not the sisterly relation- 
ship of Japanese and Luchuan prove, once for all, that 
Japanese is the language of the last invaders of Japan, not 
— as there might hitherto have been equally good reason to 
suppose — the language of earlier aboriginal inhabitants of 
one of tlie central provinces (Yamato tor iustauee, Japanese 
being often termed “ the language of Yamato ”), adopted by 
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conquerors comparatively lew in numbers, as provincial 
Latin was adopted by the Franks and Normans, Chinese by 
the Mongols aud the Mauclius, and similarly in many other 
instances of which history preserves the record ? The case 
of Japanese must rather resemble that of Anglo-Saxon, which 
thrust back and lias at last nearly effaced the languages of 
earlier populations. The solidarity between Japanese and 
Luchuan would otherwise remain inexplicable. Our belief 
is that legend points true for once in making Jitnuiu Tenno 
the first •“ earthly Emperor ” of Japan, begin bis career in 
the extreme West of the country and thence tight bis way 
eastwards. A glance at the map shows Kj ushu to be the 
portion of Japan nearest to the mainland of Asia, — Ivyushu, 
with little Tsushima as a convenient stepping-stone. P>y 
this easy route we may imagine the conquering race to have 
entered the country at a date previous to the third century 
of the Christian era ; — for the geographical and other names 
mentioned by the Chinese historians of that century 
have an unmistakably Japanese ring. From Kyushu the 
invaders would have pressed forward East and North, 
exterminating some tribes ot aborigines and incorporating 
('tilers, as legend asserts to have been the case. This 
process, which, by the eighth century after Christ, carried 
Japanese colonisation up to about the fortieth parallel of 
latitude, is still going on ; for Yezo is ouly now beginning 
to till up with Japanese, and the aborigines still form a 
considerable factor in the population. Now is it not in- 
trinsically probable that, while the main body moved north- 
east in the general direction of the land, a few stragglers, 
laggards, or weaklings should have wandered south, — - 
driven perhaps bv defeat in internecine strife to take 
refuge in the little archipelago, whose islets stretch like the 
rungs of a ladder the whole way from the gulf of Kago- 
shima in southern Kyushu to what is now known as 
Great Luchu ? Histoiy tells us of the arrival of such 
refugees during the Middle Ages. Why should not the 
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same thing have occurred at an earlier date ? Racial 
and linguistic affinities would thus find a very simple 
explanation, while the distance in time and space amply 
accounts for the ex sting differences." 


11. — Perhaps an essay on a hitherto unknown 
language may be expected to indicate, however briefly, 
what that language contains in the way of written 
monuments. Overshadowed by two powertul neighbours, 
Luchu has never developed a literature of its own. 
Chinese was tor centuries the medium of written inter- 
course among the learned ; and since the Japanese conquest 
in A. I). 1009, the Japanese language has also been 
studied hv many, and the Luehuans have given proof of 
considerable talent in the composition of classical Japa- 
nese verse. Occasionally the Japanese Junta syllabary 
has been employed to transcribe sentences in the verna- 
cular. There even exist a few brief inscriptions of this 
kind on stone. Rut the divergent phonetic structure of 
the two languages, aud more especially the possession bv 
Luchnau of several sounds which Japanese lacks, make 
the luma an imperfect vehicle of transcription. 

12. — The rude ideographs employed oil the island of 
Yonakuni, the most south-westerly of the Luclius, 
have been illustrated in our paper on “The Luchu Islands 
and their Inhabitants,” printed in Yol. V., Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6, of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, 
April, May, and June, 189J ; and we hope at no distant date 
to publish fac-similes of the curious tallies called Sho-rhu- 
ma, resorted to in the rural districts of Great Luchu for the 

* Part of the argument of this paragraph has been alieady 
given in the same wools in a paper conti United by the piesent 
writer to the “Journal of the Anthiopolcgical Institute ’’ for ls',15, 
where it is al-o proved from Luclman linguistic evidence that 
the tor,i, or Japanese Shinto gateway, is probably of foreign origin. 
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keeping of village accounts. Neither of these rough and 
ready systems, however, makes any attempt at representing 
the language phonetically. 

18. — Besides a volume of popular poetry transcribed 
taut bien ijite mid in a mixture of Chinese characters and 
Kami, two other very curious manuscripts belonging to 
Mr. Xishi, Mayor of Shuri, were shown to us, and by the 
kind intervention of the Governor copied for us, during our 
stay in the islands. One is a vocabulary of peculiar or 
obsolete words and phrases, compiled by Royal Command 
iu the fiftieth year of the Chinese Emperor K'ang Hsi 
(A.D. 1711). The other, nearly a century older, as it 
dates from A. D. 1628, seems to ho a collection of ancient 
hymns orliturgie.il chants, used iu the religious services of 
the Royal Household. Great difficulties necessarily attend 
the study of such texts, whose obscurity is doubled by their 
transcription in a foreign ami ill adapted system of writing. 
Sense and sound being alike uncertain, tbe would-be 
explorer finds the ground give way under him at every 
step. For the present at least, we do not feel ourselves 
in a position to publish any satisfactory account of the 
documents in question. 

14. — From all that we have been able to gather, the 
genuinely popular literature of Lucliu falls under two 
heads, — the drama and short lyric poems. The former 
is not written,— at least not word for word, — and the 
actors learn their parts from one another by word of 
mouth. The poetry, too, is almost exclusively oral and 
mostly quite local, each village treasuring its own stanza 
which sets forth the incomparable beauty of the stream, 
the beach,' the hill, the giant tree, or whatever other 
feature renders that spot the fairest on earth in the esti- 
mation of the simple folk whose ancestors already dwelt 
there in immemorial antiquity. There are also of course 
certain wise saws anil terse sayings often quoted ; for 
what nation ever entirely lacked a proverbial philosophy ? 
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15. — The Lnchuan stanza consists of four lines, the 
number of syllables in which is 8, 8, 8, 6 respectively, 
with a pause after the second line ; anl each stanza forms 
a complete poem. There is no rhyme, and long and 
short vowels are counted just alike, notwithstanding the 
strikingly marked difference of time employed in their enun- 
ciation. The points of similarity and dissimilarity to Ja2ia- 
nese in all this are equally noticeable. Japanese, too, shows 
a preference for tiny poems of a single stanza, and knows 
nothing of rhyme. But its poems consist of live lines each, 
having respectively 5, 7, 5, 7, 7 syllables, with a pause 
after the third line ; and long syllables count double, stand- 
ing as each does for two distinct short syllables in the 
earlier language, and being still so written. Thus, though 
the two kinds of stanza may well have sprung from a 
common centre, their present complexion differs widely, 
as does also the effect produced by each on the ear. A 
few Lnchuan proverbs and a well-known lyric drama 
containing several stanzas of poetry will be found in the 
present volume at the end of the “ Specimens of Con- 
versation.” Of these “Specimens of Conversation.” and 
of the short stories printed in triple columns, — Lnchuan, 
Japanese, and English, — the Japanese is the original in 
almost every case. This is to be regretted in so far as it 
tends to give an unduly Japanese tinge to the Lnchuan ; 
for all translations necessarily borrow something from their 
original. Under the circumstances, however, it was un- 
avoidable. 
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CHAP. II. — PHONETIC SYSTEM. 

1G. — The transliteration of Luehuttn followed in 
this Essay is, as already incidentally stated, that 
now firmly established among foreigners of every 
nationality resident in Japan for the spelling of 
Japanese, and practically coincides with the system recom- 
mended by the Royal Geographical Society. Roughly 
speaking, the vowels are taken at their Italian, the con- 
sonants at their English value, subject to the proviso that 
ch always sounds as in “ church,” >/ always as in 
“ give.” 

A few French local waiters still hold out lot individual methods 
of spelling. The leading Flench missionaries, however, such 
as the Abbe Evrartl and the Abbe Caron — authors of valuable 
educational works on the language— have east in their lot with the 
Bomanization Society, the Asiatic Society ot Japan, the Deutsche 
GeselDchuft t'lir Xatnr- mid I ' ’<lke i'l: tnul e O.- tu- , and with English 
and German writers generally, in adopting the phonetic spelling first 
established a generation ago by the authority ot Dr. Hepburn's Japa- 
nese-English Dictionary, and generally current ever since. It is to be 
wished that all tnose who in Europe publish learned works on .Japa- 
nese subjects would, by conforming to this simple standard, — easy 
to print and easy to read, — help to brush away needless complications 
from the approaches to a subject already so difficult as Japanese 
philology. An orthogiaphy good enough tor the Oriental Seminary 
at Berlin and for the Asiatic Society oi Japan (which latter works on 
the spot, and with the very best means tor attaining to a correct 
judgment) should surely satisty individual students in Franee > 
Italy, or Holland. 
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17. — The Lueliuan vowel system is as follows : — 
a, a. 

c o 

i, i u, ii 

that is to say, the three fundamental vowels a, t, 71 appear 
both in a short and a long form, the intermediate vowels 
e and 0 in the long form only. Short e exists but in the 
single word huheru, “ a butterfly.’’ 

Modern Japanese has the the shoit vowels a, e. i, o, it, and 
the long vowel' and -7 (Pi, 1", and < only sporadically). These 
long vowels can, however, when occurring in true native words, be 
traced back in every instance to crisis, as kr.be, •• head.” for 
hi -71- be ; (J.ni kn (the name of a place), for O-ho-i-aln : »'ii (generally 
transliterated *km), “ to suck,” for unfit, etc. Cut the great majority 
of modern Japanese long vowels occur in words derived from the 
Chinese, and may therefore be left out of account as a mere 
foreign intnision. Archaic Japanese had only the tive short vowels 
a, e. i, 0, 11, and there are signs to the effect that the intermediate 
vowels e and 0 \\oi° of later growth than the others, numerous 
words showing 11 which afterwards came to be pronounced with 
an 0, as it it, ‘-of” (modern no): ynri. ‘‘than" (modern ijori ), 
while e can be proved to have arisen in many cases from a + i or 
i + <t, as witisi,’, “lamentation,” for nuga-iki ; tateri, “stood," 
tor tuvhi- nri (coni. Aston, p. 28 ). 

Turning now to Lucluian, we find that P and < 7 , in that language 
also, are deikatu 0 — at any rate in one large class of cases (see 
• 38 and the small type under *. 41 ), and in others where Japanese 
preserves an earlier form. <>. //. Luch. tadrnia, now,” Jap. tudnima. 
But the same cannot be said of < 7 , i, and n. Words such as Id, •• tree,” 
(Jap. ki) : n>i, the eye ” (Jap. iimi : ml, pig ” (possibly the same 
as Jap. i, Archaic Jap. 1 ri) : ii:P. tail ” (no cognate Jap. form), are 
impossible to account for by crasis in the present state of our 
knowledge; neither can we say why (fit, “world,” should be short, 
while yP, “ night,” i- long, both being >jo (short) in Japanese 
It seems most natural to suppose that the parent language 
from which Japanese and Lnehuan are derived possessed long Pi, 
i, Pi, as well a« short a, i, it. and that the southern daughter 
has retained till- distinction, which had been abandoned by 
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the northern even in the eailiest days of which literary records 
survive (beginning of 8th century after Christ). It is also to be 
remarked that Luchuan wavers in not a tew cases between the 
long and the short form. For instance, ti , “ the hand*’ (Jap. fe), 
remains long in some compounds, but becomes short in others, as 
ii-sagivi , “groping” (Jap. te saynri) ; tlshuku, a hand lamp (Jap. 
te-sholu). 

The student who notes in limine that Luchuan short i re- 
gularly corresponds to Japanese i and e, Luchuan short u to 
Japanese o anti u , will possess the key to great numbers of 
words. Such a list as the tallowing might be extended almost in- 
definitely : — 


Luchuan 

Japanes 


laivt 

\ >ilo 

“ tills ■’ (adj.) 

fotri 

• me 

'■ this ” (subat.) 

knla lit 

ihl'i'O 

'■ the heart ” 

naan 

n >IJ 

‘ ' eiotii 

u 

« 

an hurioiitie prefix 

K r *shi 

A ”-hi 

“ Confucius 

ttra 

n r. i 

•• a Buddhist temple ’’ 

fotzi 


“ the wind ” 

In such examples as the 

tullowin^. 

though other laws of letter- 

change also come into pi n\ 

the consideration that Locli. /=.Tap. e. 

and Luch. a- -Jap. o, will «er 

re to l/in^- 

ininy apparently unr dated 

words within measurable di>t 

.nice or each other : — 

Luchuan 

Japanese 


Ai* 

hi- 

“ beard ” 

itiji 

1 lr It 

*• onion ” 

iU' Jill HiJ 

•(••mu 

“ to diiuk ” 

tnchi 

i->\t 

“ time ” 

h til 

/ t*o 

husband ” 

utimj 

• hint 

“ to tall ” 

idling a 

i na-u 

“ woman ” 

:u'-latjdn<j 

;nt - ’ me 

“ -peoticies” (but conf. 
lnitanu, “ a minor r ) 

t-> ib u 

IS .h) 

“ a jar ” 

hjihiti 

ojth li 

“ atonement ” 


Suen m-taive a^ this Ia»t. w it.e L ich. nut ltniesents Lip. 
Htii, show ^ thai tLe rule ui co-itr-p^i-uence here laid down has its 
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exceptions. While all of these cannot be accounted tor in the 
preseut state of our knowledge, some may even now serve to 
elucidate the rule instead of invalidating it. Thus Luch. nuji, “ a 
rainbow,' 1 is niji in standard Japanese both modern and classical. 
Certain Jap. dialects, however, have nnji ; and the very earliest 
poetical remains have nuji, thus proving the preservation by Luchuan 
of an earlier form whk-h Japanese, much given to the interchange 
of a and i, has altered. 

18. — The Luchuan long vovrels are phenomenally long, 
taking twice or perhaps thrice as much time to pronounco 
as the long vowels of English, French, or German. The 
distinction between Tong and short quantity is indicated 
in this Essay, as in the current transliteration of Japanese, 
by a stroke over the long vowels, as kami, 11 above’ 7 I Jap. 
lea mi) ; lea mi, “ a jar* 7 l Jap. kamo) ; led. at, “ a tortoise 77 (Jap. 
leame) ; inriki*Juuujy “ amusing ; 77 tut^na, “ I have taken 77 
(Jap. tntta] ; Jecii'/, “a time; 77 LpJ'j, “ a spider. 77 

Such pairs of words as English “ ouhl *’ an 1 “ cooed," Trench 
7 vettrt* and maitr r, ->o. 7 and -mt/e, German llnnu and Balm, give no 
adequate idea of the part played by quantity in Luchuan pronuncia- 
tion. Start a Luchuan on a long vowel, and you would think that 
he regretted ever to let it go. A vLi + or to the archipelago,* who 
heard Luchuan spoken without attempting to learn it. writes of this 
unparalleled length of quantity as follow -> : “There is another 
peculiarity m the language which di-tingui-he- it fioni anv other 
known tongue. Tlri is the extraordinary pronunciation given to 

vowels in certain words It is a long diawl of the vowel, the 

tone of the voice of the poismi who -poiks u-hig higher as the -ouvul 
is uttered. The pronunciation cannot he rendered in words, and no 
system of transliteration would eomey it ; it rau-t be heard to be 
understood." — This desciiption is by no mems exaggerated, except 
in so lav a- the difficulty ot tiandite.’at.ou is concerned. Japanese 
long \owels are long enough, but they are not. t:> be compared to the 
Luchuan ones. 


* Mr. J. H. Orahlins, of H. B. M. Consular Service, in a valuable 
paper entitled u Notes regarding the Principality of Loochoo,” pub- 
lished in the “Journal of the Society fo Arts,” June, 1881. 
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19. — Lnclman short vowels are of about the same length 
ns Italian vowels in non-accentecl syllables. I has two degrees 
of shortness, being sometimes almost quiescent, as in 
skhoH'j (which might also be written xieltoinj or s’r/fdw/), “I 
am fond.” After due consideration, it has not been deemed 
necessary to distinguish these extra-short i’s by any special 
mark ; for their shortening seems to arise rather from 
convenience of pronunciation at the present day than from 
any radical difference between them and ordinary short i. 

Japanese shows two degrees of shortness, not only in the case 
of i, but in that of u. The extra-shortening is however, here 
certainly modern, and possesses no theoretical importance. Luchuan 
extra-short i almost always corresponds to Japanese extra- short u. 
Thus the word niching given in the text is sulci (pronounced sulci 
or s' hi) in Japanese. 

20. — The modem Luchuan language abhors diph- 
thongs as much as it delights in long vowels. All such diph- 
thongs as presumably existed tit an earlier stage of develop- 
ment have passed by crasis into a single long vowel. On 
the other hand, a few instances of diphthongs have arisen 
from the dropping of r, a letter which, as will be noticed 
further on, gives great trouble to Luchuan organs to 
pronounce. 


Where Japanese retains the earlier form ni or ae in many words 
both native and honowed from the Chinese, Luchuan shows the 
Ion" vowel ?. Such are IcTijnug, “ to return ” (Jap. haeru) ; me, 
“front” (Jap. mile) ; ni-tP ' drliiru ", “thank you ” (probably Chin. 

/-f , of which the Jap. pronunciation would be ni-luti); zr-bang, 
the name of an official rank (Jap. zai-ban), etc. Vulgar speakers in 
Tokyo and Eastern Japan generally, often corrupt at or ae into 
P. exactly in the same manner. Japanese ei (mostly in words of 
Chinese origin) is represented by i, as mishit, -|5 (Jap. mei-shn), 
“a celebrated place.” Such words as agai, “east” (Jap. agari, 
“ rising),” and Sliui, the name of the capital of Luclut (Jap. Sltnri, 
Chin. Sho't-li tj JH, are examples of the origination of a diph- 
thong through the dropping of the letter r. 
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21. — Tonic accent, if it exists at all, has little import- 
ance in this language family, and no attempt has been made 
to indicate it in the present Essay. 


For the subject of tonic accent in Japanese. see " Colloq. Jap. 
Handbook.'’ *i 27, pp. 18-20. European'- accustomed only to 
strongly accented languages, such a.- English or German, might at 
first easily confound the effect* of quantity with those ol accent, and 
imagine, for instance, that the word hawi. •• a jar,’’ was accented 
on the first syllable. This is noi so: — the difference between 
the ho fuel the mi is one of length, not ol stress. In kdmi, “ a 
tortoise,” lit is sounded no less long because mi is long also. 
Again, take sii-titi-F, the ••isolated state” ot nii tUei. •• a eycad ” 
or •• sago-palm.” Here all three syllables have to be sounded 
long ; but a trained ear listening to a native speaking cannot 
detect any greater stress on one than on the other. Doubtless 
all scholars admit theoretically, with the tiadition of Cheek and 
Latin before them, the essential difference between quantity 
and accent; but the ptouunication or those dead languages by 
evety modem European nation shows ho. > iiupetfectlv the theory 
is translated into practice. 


22. — The consonants mv 


Surds // 

Sonants h 
Nasals m 
Fricatives w 
Aspirates / 


t A 

<1 ij : 

n up 

ICO' I • tj lii l 

h 


nil eh f.S' 

./■ <1- 


Ihese consonants are the same as in Japanese, plus a peculiar 
ic and a peculiar ij (ltere spelt nir and yn) t for which see * *i 
28 ami 80 respectively. The same intimate relation as in 
Japanese subsists also in Luchuan between the pairs of surds 
and sonants, the former being the originals front which the 
|atcei were diffeieutiated by softening : and as in Japanese, 
so heie also, the aspirates / and ft— originally derived from 
P commonly replace the latter letter, which would be the pro- 
per surd correlative of b. The Western dialects of Japanese, 

true to an original, usage which the Kuna orthography still 
indicates, distinguish French j i = 2 ), the sonant corresponding to 
Slip. vol. IXiii - ‘J. 
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the surd sh, from English j the sonant corresponding to the 

surd ch. It is, therefore, somewhat remaikable that Luehuan 
should agree with the standard (hut in this respect corrupt) 
speech of Tokyo in having but one sonant letter — viz. English j — 
to represent the two surd letters in question. 

23. — S and sh are difficult to distinguish in certain 
words, especially where a u or an i follows. For 
instance, sluing, “ to do,” sounds nearly if not quite like 
gang in the mouths of some speakers ; mensheng, an 
honorific verb equivalent to the Japanese irassharu, “to 
come,” “ to go,” is also pronounced menscng. 

Though no such uncertainty exists within the limits of the 
standard Japanese of Tokyo, the various Japanese dialects, when 
compared among each other, show that in Japanese too the line 
between s and »/« is not sharply drawn. Thus, in the West they 
say she where Tokyo has se. Compare also the universal 
alteration ot Classic si (at least we must supposed to have been 
pronounced si in Classical times) to modern slii. 

24. — Ch, as already noted, sounds always as in the 
English word “ church,” while its sonant equivalent j is 
pronounced as in “judge.” 

The letter ch in Japanese always represents an original t. 
Thus chichi, “ father,” stands for titi (conf. the alter- 
native forms toto and tete ) ; chi stands for Chinese ti, Jtfc, and 
so on. With very few exceptions (nting, Jap. echini, “to fall,” 
being one), Luehuan agrees with Japanese in the cases where 
the lattei language lias alteied ( to ch. To these it adds another 
large class of its own, whete the ch is derived from k , this change 
being specially frequent when the vowel i or the vowel u follows. 
Where Japanese, for instance, has l.iku, “to hear, ’ Luehuan shows 
us chichung. Similarly, 


•Jap. 

Luch. 


iku 

icliuug 

“ to go ■’ 

sa hi 

sachi 

“ front ” 

kind 

thin if 

“ yesterday 

kirn 

clung 

“ to cut ” 

kuru 

chiing 

“ to come ” 

7 ; i 7/10 

chi mu 

“ the liver ” 
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And likewise in such words borrowed from the Chinese as 


ki-sha j}l chi-sha ‘•railway” 

ken fe\ ching a measure of di-da nee 

kei-satm i lu sachi “ police ” 

kem-butsu SL chim-butsi sightseeing 

The substitution of ch tor k is of course one of the most 
familiar of all linguistic changes. Pekingese gives a thorough- 
going example of it, every 7 ; being there turned into ch before . 
or it, as Pei-ching tor “ Peking,” and the people being incapade 
of even hearing the difference between ki and chi, much less pro 
nouncing it. Luchuan does not go this length. Though numerous 
k’s before i and it have become ch, others still survive intact. Such 
are ki, "a tree” (Jap. ki) ; king, “to kick” (Jap. lei a); 
kissa, “a little while ago” (no cognate Jap. word eji“ts)_ 

A comparison of several such pairs of words as 

sachi (Jap. »«/;?), “front;” saki (Jap. sake). " rice-bc^r ; ’ 
ching (Jap. hint), “to cut;” king (Jap. kcru), “to kick.” 
chiing (Jap. hum), “to come;” hang (Jap. hmtt), “net to come 
seems to show that, tor some unexplained reason, the letter * 
has a better chance of surviving in a Luchuan won't -..hen tba 
following i or u corresponds to e or o respectively in Japane-t. than 
when the -Japanese form also has i or 11. as the case may be. ff mb 
sporadic cases as Luchuan 

chiiyuny (Jap. kieru), “ to go out” (of fire), 
chushuny (Jap. keen), “ 10 put out ” “ “ 

testify to a still wider divergence between the two langaagts, and 
show us a Lmchuan fit , apparently non-original, before a vowel other ^ 
than i or it. 

In addition to the cit's derived from l and iron 
Luchuan has a third much smaller class owing i'- ot.gin to 
the metathesis ot eht into t-'.h ( r ch), at least it v.e assume — and 
it is difficult to do otherwise— that Japanese preserves me mere 
aneient form of the wonts in question. Acini (Jap. 

“ to-morrow,” is a sporadic case. More interesting are thi verbs 
ending in sluing, all of which make their past tense in dang {, f 
tshang , for slitting or dittany) : thus 


Luch. kuruslmng > 
Jap. korosit ) 
Luch. ’■hrnhuinj I 
Jap. ke*u i 


•' to kill " 
'■ to put out 


l past ku nich ling 
| “ koru.iluta 

I past chach'nig 
\ “ keshita 


Finally Luchuan has ch in a few primary words, sc- h as 
eki', “what?” to which no cognate forms exist in Japanese. 
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The result of these several concurrent causes is to render ch a 
much commoner sound in the southern than iu the northern 
language. The letter k in the latter dominates, so to say, all the 
other consonants, forming from 6 to 7 per cent, of the total number 
of letters in any ordinary printed page of romanised Japanese. In 
Luchuan this proportion shrinks to 4-8 per cent., while the 
proportion ol c/i’s is slightly under 1 per cent, in Japanese, and 
OT’i J.4 per cent, in Luchuan. 

Ai Luchuan ch often represents Japanese t, so also does 
Luchuan,/ often represent Japanese Muji, “ wheat ” (Jap. muffi) i 
tt twilling, '“to move” (Jap . ugoku). and some of the words already 
quoted on p. 14 in another context, such as liji (Jap. hige), aud 
nty (Jap. ni’gi), may serve as examides. The genesis ot this letter 
ir the two languages seems to he as follows:— I. h ; II. 
g (hard as in ‘‘give’’); III. j in Luchuan, %v Iiile at Tokyo, 
and mdttd in standard modern Japanese generally, it has 
a!: I live u -ouud which, though still transliterated </, is really the 
navil correlative of that letter, viz. ng, at least in the middle of 
words — Luchuan j also occasionally represents Japanese it, tor 
e v ainpie in ji ini, “ lett hand Jap. Iiiilnri. 

2d. — 'is ami its sonant correlative </c have been classed 
as oiiijle letters, because in this language taniih they have 
proceeded from t and d by differentiation, nut b\ the addi- 
tion of s or c from without. 

■ Tn? common Japanese syllable Un (with n very .-.hort) is re- 
gularly represented in Luchuan by t.<i (i very shoit), both m native 
wr» I", and in such as come trom the Chinese, e. n. 

Luch. Jap. 

tdehi tsuki " the moon ” 

xIlK-lllllUi slm-mot'c " a book ” 

Japanese ihu (thus pronounced, but written :n in the now 
accepted orthography) is represented, not by Luchuan ihi, as 
might nave been expected, but by e. 

Kunnnzi kannra : d'.-.n ‘■positively. 1 ' 

2G. — So far as pronunciation is concerned, the only re- 
mark called for by the nasal series is that the final letter 
which we have written ng throughout, approaches the sound 
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of n when followed by a word beginning with a dental or 
sibilant consonant. For instance hang, “ thus,” clearly 
■ends in ng ; but hang se, “ if one acts thus,” might as well 
be written kaa ••>?, were it not for the confusion liable to 
arise from transcribing the same word in two separate 
ways. 

Man} ■>ueb final nasals have been dropped in Japanese 'the 
word him. just quoted, is an example, its Japanese equivalent 
being written hail (that this n represents a lost nasal is proved by 
the analogy of countless words borrowed from the Chinese, as at- 
kiynu, pronounced l'n-kyii , from Chinese Tuny-king jf), and 
pronounced ko by a erasis of the two vowels. Similarly in 
the present tense of verbs, where Luchuan regularly :et,»ins 
a final nasal of which even the eailiest extant Japanese prest i ves 
no trace, as t'n-lning (Jap. lnt»u). “to stand:’’ yuny (Jap. im. "to 
say,” etc., etc., etc. — Luchuan n often corresponds to Japanese 
?/i, the latter being probably the original letter. For instance, 
the island which the Japanese call 3Iiyako-jima. is in Lad: iaa 
NUku-jinm ; Japanese yurnn, “ to read,” is Luchuan y,‘n ... y ; 
Jap. mii, “yet,” is Lucb. ml, etc., etc. 

27. — The Luchuan nasal consonants possess cert tin 
peculiarities. Not only can they (at least in and n) be 
doubled at the beginning of a word, e.g. nimil, “ potato ” 
(Jap. <>//o) ; nan, “all” (Jap. in inn), 

Modern Japanese shows traces of the same tendency l-i tlje 
case of m only. Thus nma or muma, “ a horse,” is commonly 
pronounced mum ; nine or nuime, “plum-tree.” is prino.inced 
mme, aud similarly in a few other words. 

but each nasal can lie prefixed at the beginning f a 
word to certain other cognate consonants — labial, dental, or 
guttural, as the case may be — viz. m to g or b ; n to d, h, 
or j ; and ng to Ic. Uncouth-sounding words, difficult of pro- 
nunciation by Japanese and even by European organs, are 
thus obtained. Here are a few examples : — 

Though no vowel really intervenes between the initial i or 
n and the following consonant, those who are unable to utter the 
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word a- they stand will do better to say iimpana, undi, etc., 
than r- 'pana, nitdi. ete. The former would perhaps be understood 1 
the latter certainly not. 


Luch. 

Jap. 


h'pana 

mi liana (not used) 

“ tlie nose ” (honorific) 

mbusawi 

omoi 

“ heavy” 

ndi 

(no cognate Jap. vv 

oril) “ that ” (eonj |. 

nciti 

mite 

“seeing” 

njiyunj 

debit 

“ to go out ” 

vjuehunej 

wjoku 

“ to move " 

h'lkai 

(see below) 

“ to” 


I-. mpunn, Luchuan preserves an original p which Japanese 
ha c hanged to h. On the other hand, Jap. has kept the vowels 
which Luchuan drops. Thus the honour (if honour it be) of 
rexa ring true to archaic forms, is seen to be equally divided 
belwc-r the two languages. 

The case of mbusang and omoi is more difficult. At first 
tight the two words appear utterly unconnected. Remark, how- 
ever, that sang in Luch. and i in Jap. are but terminations 
aggii t. tutted to the stem. The comparison is therefore to be 
made only between the radical parts mbit and onto, whete we must 
run - “tuber what has been said in • 17 as to the regular corre- 
spondence between Jap. o and Luch. it. the latter being pro- 
bably the original form of the sound. We thus get nibu and 
»<*-•», pitta a hint to the effect that unlit may stand for an 
eai.’tei ■■bu, because m and b constantly interchange in Japanese 
(conf. Aston, p. 35). Having got so far, we can, it is true, get 
no further. But when we find, in two cognate languages, two 
words agreeing in sense and so closely similar in sound a3 

iird uru, we are surely justified in identifying them. 

Ad' will be treated of in *1 73. 

.N.-w will seem less different from mite than appears 
at fu-t eight, when it is remembered that Luch. n often 
con .-spends to -Jap. m, and i to e, while eh in both languages 
often represents an original t. 

-V, G/uno and njuchung supply instances of the corre- 
spondence of initial Luch. u to initial Jap. i or it (these vowels 
interchange in Jap., see Aston, p. 29) : for deni is idem or 
id -urn m the older Classical tongue. Whether we ought to 
postulate au initial nasal dropped in Japanese, and an i or ti 
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after the initial nasal dropped in Luchuan, cannot be determined 
in the present state of our knowledge. Such cases as ngkashi (Jap. 
mukashi), ngkuti (Jap. mukatte), show that such dropping of vowel3 
is not unfamiliar to the Luchuan tungue. We thus obtain, iu the 
case of njiymuj and idem, the following regular correspondences, 
all of which, except that of y and r. have already been explained: — 

Luch. n - Jap. i 

j = “ d 

i — • ■ e 

y — “ < 

U — “ II 

mj is dropped iu Jap. 

The analysis of njuchunri and vrioku is : — 

Luch. n Jap. u 

j --- “ q 

u - ■* o 

ch — k 

u - ■' " 

mj is dropped in Jap. 

A.s for it'ikai, the last word on this list, our hypothesis con- 
cerning it will be found in *, 74. — The above details may appear 
to some readeis disproportionately minute. They have been given 
as a practical example of the method to be pursued in comparing 
Luchuan words with Japanese. The results obtained are perhaps 
meagre; but such as they are, do they not justify us in hoping 
for more, when the subject of which we can here merely scratch 
the surface, shall have been thoroughly dug into and explored ? 

28. — IF is mostly pronounced us in English. At 
other times it has a much softer and narrower sound, 
rather more like that of u iu the French word puis, 
but not exactly paralleled iu any European language. 
'Ye have written this modified sound a ir in the absence 
of any suitable Roman letter, m order to avoid recourse 
to diacritical marks. 

Japanese has hut one pronounced exactly as iu English, but 
heard only before the vowel u, and possibly still also, from the 
mouths of some speakers, before o m a few words. Before the 
other vowels it has been dropped from the spoken speech, though 
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it is still retained in writing, not only before o, but also before e 
and i (the liana letters 7, t, and If- representing respectively wo, 
we, and wi, as contrasted with t and -f , the symbols tor plain 
o, e, and i). Before « even the orthography retains no trace of a w y 
whose former presence had. however, already been inferred by 
Japanese scholars on theoretical grounds. The following words 
exemplify the retention 1 y Luebuan of a ;<• dropped in the modern 


Japanese pronunciation : — 



Lucli. 

Jap- 


WUHtf 

w] oru 

" to be ” 

a'iniuju 

onnt /0 

“ woman 

wo (Chin, tniiitjn 3:) 

,'U'j <“ 

“ king ” 

ir7-j? (Chin, icei-p'ai & $f.) 

fir] i-h ii 

“ funeral 

mcn/um/ 

u , jr j era 

“ to plan: 

mt gummy 

' wjuja mu 

“ to revel 


These initial tub presorted in Luchuan speech and 
in Japanese spelling, but not in the modern Japanese speech, 
give a welcome independent testimony to the fidelity with 
which Japanese spelling represents an earlier pionunciation of 
the Japanese language, — the pronunciation of from the 8th century, 
when this spelling was fixed, to the 11th when traces of ii regularity 
and confusion begin to appear in the manuscripts that have been 
handed down. No testimony more completely independent could 
be de.siied for ; for the Japanese literati have never known anything 
of Luchuan, and if they had, would have despised it utterly as 
a barbarous patois. 

Luchuan me, in the few words commencing with it. generally 
corresponds to Japanese «, as 

irtri »fy e “top.” “above.” 

The combination kw> sounds nearly like German kii in some 
few words, especially the common kteiii (or kiiri), “ please give].’’ 

29. — The Luchuan r is so soft that it tends to 
pass into y, and often altogether disappears. Thus 
in shut, the name of the capital, — for Shari (eonf. 
■Jap. Shitri, Chin. Siwu-li ^ Jl), the r has vanished 
completely ; see also ■ 20. In the “Isolated State ’’ (see 
Chap. Ill) of the same vvoid, viz. Shuyc , the y still remains 
doing duty for »•. 
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Compare albO sacl 

i pairs of words as 


Lueb. 

Jap. 


oi fai, east 

iyai> 

“ rising ” 

jijai 

hahu t 

il left (hand) 

tmjung 

torn 

“ to take ” 

tntsiyuinj 

.r i>hi k! u 

“ to iorg(t ” 

< h~nu) 

Kant 

** to come ” 

ching 

hnu 

“ to wear ” 


in some of which Jap. r i< represented by Luch- »/, and in others 
dropped entirely. While there is no doubt whatever of the 
frequent passage ol > into ;/ in Luchuun, it is neveitkeless not 
certain that r is the uLlei letter in eveiy case where the two 
languages differ; tor a comparison of modern witli archaic 
Japauese discloses the remarkable fact that an early Jap. y has 
occasionally been changed into r at a later stage. A good 
example is supplied by the passive lennination of verbs, whose 
life-history is as follow s ; — 

Aieh .iiyuru, Class, arum, Modern are cm. 

Possibly in Japanese the tendency to soften r into y was 
arrested at a veiv early date and, even turned the other 
way. In Luelman. on the contrary, it has pursued its course 
unchecked, till at last the whole population has contracted 
an aversion to pronouncing the r similar to that exhibited 
by those English speakers who say •• ca’iage ” for “ carri- 
age.” Conscious of this national detect, semi-educated Luchti- 
ans who wish to show that they can sound their i’s in talking Japa- 
nese, sometimes pick them up in places where they ore not wanted, 
just as Englishmen ot a similar class will say -Victoiiar our Queen.” 
Thus we have heard the Jap. word hoi, “carp,” turned into 
hori by a Safa speaker, w ho, remembering that many other Japa- 
nese words differed lrom their Luchuan equivalents by having a 
medial r, thought he would air his knowledge of this fact by 
inserting one where unfortunately it was not wanted. 

30. — 1' lias two sounds. — the ordinary English sound 
as in “ v'es,’’ and another which is extremely difficult tor a 
European or a Japauese to appi eliend, but which fortunately 
occurs only in a small number of words, for instance, yye, 
“ indigo. ’ This difficult y is so much softer, so much more 
evanescent and intangible, so to say, than English y, that 
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one is tempted to omit it altogether ; hut if one does- so, 
the native teacher insists on its restoration, or at least on 
the restoration of somethin;/ that his ear misses, but which 
the European ear can scarcely distinguish and the 
European mouth fails to pronounce. This peculiar sound 
has been written yy. 

That the Luehuans conceive of it as a sort ot ?/, is shown by 
their choice of Japanese liana letters to represent it. — for instance 
-V for the exclamation yijd meaning • , aU». 4 ’ whereas the d of 
surprise they transcribe by 7 . On the othei hand it corresponds 
etumoloyiealhj to the absence of y in Jap , thu- : — 


Luch. 

Jap. 


yy 1 ■ 

»7 ! 

aias 1 


ai 

Lid.,.0 


31.- — In Luchuan, a,s in Japanese, t is a pure labial — 
not the English labio-deutal ; h is pronounced exactly as 
in English, and the two letters / and h are closely related, 
hotli representing an earlier />. 

In Japanese, / can stand only before a. It only before the 
tour other vowels u. e, i, and o. In Luchuan, when a or ii is 
the following vowel, the same speaker will sound the same 
word sometimes with an j, sometimes with an A, without being 
conscious of the difference; thus runt or hum, "a ship;” (Jap 
fiute ) ; fti or lid, " side ” (Jap. ltd, trom Chinese fintti, -ft ). liefore the 
vowel e, only / can tie used, as finally, ••quick” (Jap. /ntj/it). 
liefore a and i, a clear distinction between f and A is drawn, 
thus : 


Juju, “111011161” (Jap. halm); but hana. •• dower” (Jap. 
liana) ; 

“lire” (Jap. hi ) ; but hibiehi “echo” I.I.ip. hibihi). The 
/ is so well-marked in these and numerous other cases as to 
preclude the supposition that this labial aspiiute L obsolescent. 

82. — In Lu.-haan, as in Japanese, consonants written 
double must be clearly pronounced double, after the fashion 
of such English words as ‘‘ shot- tower,” “ meanness,” 
or Italian ‘‘petto,” “ sa-so,” “ Caracci.'’ For instance 
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chctssa / “how much?” must not be confounded with 
cltasd, an emphatic way of saying “ came.” — Only surds 
can be doubled, never sonants. Occasionally an initial 
consonant is doubled for emphasis’ sake after a vowel 
in the preceding word ; for instance, an u tc'm (tck~ -ch -f- 
c It), “ that person ” (for ana elm i. 

33. — The general rule of syllabification is a consonant 
and a vowel, a consonant and a vowel, and so on, e. y 
habu, “a viper;” ihtku, “very.” Vh and j, fs and ih, kiv 
and (/ir, and still more such combinations as as nip, nch, 
etc., reviewed in *. 27, form exceptions. 

Apropos oi the rule of syllabification, notice that Luehuau 
is freer than Japanese in being able to prefix nearly all its 
consonants to all its vowels. Thus it has ti. and chi, where Japa- 
nese has chi (tf-) only; tu and tm, where Japanese has txu (V )only ; 
si and shi, where Japanese has slit ( je) only ; fa and ha where Japa- 
nese has ha (-'’>) only ; yi and hi where -Japanese has hi (u)only. 
Add to this its greater use of consonantal combinations, and it 
results that the syllabification ot the language is richer. A counter- 
balancing disadvantage, in the absence ot a native script, ia 
the impossibility of writing Luchnan correctly in Japanese Kuna, 
that syllabary offering no means of distinguishing such pairs of 
syllables as those above-mentioned. One ot the things the present 
writer’s Luchuan iriends never failed to notice with astonishment, 
v.a= his ability to distinguish between tu and hut, ti and tsi, etc. 
To European^ indeed, this will seem no very extraordinary talent ; 
but the only foreigners whom the Luehuans had liitheito met — viz. 
their Japanese masters— could not e\en heat the difference, much 
less pronounce it, least of all indicate it in writing. 

34. — All words end either in a vowel or in mj. 

Apparent exceptions to this rule aie caused by the elision of 
a short final vowel, and the assimilation of the preceding con- 
sonant to that which follows. This happens chiefly in the case of 
the letter t, thus: Nil ml i yut tul.uru ’ “What place?” (more 
lit. “a place called what?”) where yut stands for yuru, the 
attributive form of the present tense ot yumi, “ to say,” 
“ to call.” 
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The Xigop.i. 

35. — Luehuan, like -Japanese anil other languages of 
Far-Eastern Asia, notably Korean, exhibits the phenomenon 
of the Xi'jori, that is, the passage of surd consonants into 
the corresponding sonants during the process of word- 
building ; thus Id, “tree,” but r/mra-gl, “a line 
tree;” Itaua, “flower,” but ikiru-huna, “a white 
flower,”- — not indeed that the change is necessarily effected 
in every ease, lmt that it is the general rule for the 
majority of eases. Luehuan seems to employ the A igori 
even oftener than Japanese does. 

This change oi t iulo d, I; into < 7 , h and/ into b, etc., is so 
familiar to all students of Japanese, that we need do no moie 
here than refer to • *1 ‘is rt .>v</. oi‘ the •• Colloq. Jup. Hand 
book. 1 ' 

Both languages, in their modern form, exhibit a few 
instances of simple words beginning with a nit/ari’ed letter. 
This seems to happen somewhat frequently in Luehuan 


in the case of </. 

Compare 


Luck. 

Jap. 



ha 

an interrogative particle. 

) • <J uni 

haul 

“ a crab.” 

I ff-.iraai 

ha rami 

“ a crow.” 

1 gasaang 

ha mi 

“light” (“not heavy ”). 
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chap, hi.— Isolation'. 

36. — At the threshold of Ludu.au grammar we( 
eucountev the peculiar phenomenon of ‘•Isolation,’’ which 
exerts its influence on every part of speech b\ affecting 
the final letters of words, and which forms one of the most 
characteristic features of the language. 

Japanese possesses, it is time, something clo-eh, analogous 
in effect, viz. the "Isolating Particle tea" (coni. •• Colloq. Jap. 
Handbook,” * 12g cl *rq ). and it U from this that we have borrowed 
the technical term "Isolation" to denote the granmiatic.il pheno- 
menon iu question. The difference is that it'd, a? an independent 
particle, causes no cliai ge n. the words to which it is suffixed : — 
the process is analytical. In Luchuau, on the contraiy, the 
process is synthetic. Luchuan. in this respect, is more like 
Latin with its cases, Japanese move like French or F.nglish, 
which, instead of case-endings, employ separate panicles. 

37. — “Isolation" corresponds to the use of an em- 
phatic acctiit, or to such phrases as. “with regard to,’’ 
“ quant u,’’ or /rer and de in Greek (when two “ isolated ’ ’ 
words are opposed to each other antithetically). Perhaps 
its grammatical nature may he still more aptly illustrated 
by such current French expressions as l.e concui, quand 
'I'Cirt-ii t Cette guerre, qit’eii /icw;r--ruUf , .' where !e i-onioi 
and cette guerre are, so to say, lifted out of the regular 
context of the sentence, and put away in a place by 
themselves. What we should term the subject of the 
sentence is sometimes thus isolated ; lutt a- often as 
not it is some other word, a ad sometime- a whole 
phrase. 
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38 . — The rule for converting the normal or “ Plain ” 
Form of a word into the Isolated Form is as follow s : 


final a 

becomes Ct 


“ i 

u e 


“ a 

o 


“ »!) 

no 


long vowels add >ja 


Plain. 

Isolated. 


fisha 

rishii 

“ leg ” 

tjama 

‘jama 

“ mountain 

hdii/ a 

hCiiijd 

“ pillar ” 

mii-hi 

micliii 

“ road ” 

bijd-clii 

lu/o-r/ie 

“ sickness ’ 

sa-tltsi 

*u-t7t*£ 

“ cyead " 

elm 

cho 

“ person '' 

tabaka 

tnhal. o 

“ tobacco ” 

ijusiku 

ijilsikb 

“ castle ” 

gajamj 

ijiijaiid 

“ mosquito 

tin;/ 

find 

“ heaven ” 

in unit) 
muntj J 

mu nii 

“ thing ” 

ha 

hd-jn 

“ occasion 

lulffl 

kdgl-ja 

face ” 

jin- to 

rm-to-ya 

“ answer ” 


Notice, by the examples of iiy'-chi Jap. pronunc. byo-hi), 

su-tlUi (4j£ 59 ?, Jap. pronunc. sn-t-’tsu). ting (j^., Jap. pronunc. ten), 
jhl-tn Jap. pronunc. hen-tn), that words borrowed from the Chi- 

nese follow the rule no less than do native vocables.— Herewith a con- 
spectus of the other words quoted, which may n. ;<s to emphasise 
further some of the remai Its made in the chapter on the Phonetic 
System, and to illustrate the relation betv.— n the sister lan- 
guages 

Fisha, “ leg,’’ conf. Jap. hiz-t, ‘-kn;e.'’ The Jap. for -‘leg” is ashi, 
which word exists in Luchuan also. The latter language, however. 
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draws a distinction, ha being an honorific, and ash i a rude term. 
A Luchuan set forth to us the difference thus : “ You must say the 
Jisha of a gentleman, but the ashi of such creatures as pigs or 
coolies.” The relation between the two thus recalls that between 
German essen and f rc**en. 

Yanui , “ mountain,'' same as in Jap. 

Hniija, “ pillar,” probably identical with Jap. hmhira having 
the same sense. The correspondence ot Luch. y to Jap. r, though 
not elsewhere met with befoie «. is common before some of the other 
vowels. On the other hand, there is no second instance of the 
dropping in Luch. of a Jap. s/i. 

Mi chi, “ road,” same as in Jap. 

Clm, “ person,” also *‘ one " in compounds, as chu-tai u, ” one 
barrel,” must be identified with Jap. Into, which has the same double 
meaning. Modern Eastern Jap., with which Luch. agrees better 
in several respects than with the topograhieally nearer dialects 
of the West and South, pronounces this word as Oifo. May we attri- 
bute the Luch. form to metathesis, — that is cho, that is chit 
(Luch. always having n for o) ? It has been shown in ' 24 
that an exactly similar metathetical process does take place in 
other cases. 

Tabaht, Jap. tnlniloi, both of course from some European 
iorw of the word ■' tobacco,” probably the Spanish or 
Poituguese. 

Gnsiku , ‘•castle.” This word has no Jap. kin, “castle” being 
shiro in that language. Possibly it may be borrowed from the 
Chinese $j> ijg, lit. "august lodging,” of which yu siku would be the 
regular Luchuan pronunciation. 

ti.ijang, “mosquito." App-.remly no connection with Jap., 
in which language *• mosquito ” is 

Munu or nuing, " thing.” Identical with Jap. mono, also vulg. 
mon.' 

B<1, “ occasion.” when, ' almost certainly to be identified with 
Jap. ha, “ place.” Japanese uses the compound ba-ai in the sense of 
“ occasion.” 

Kiigt, “ iace.” The Jap. equivalent kao (for Kahn) begins with 
a closely allied syllable, Luch. long >7 and Jap. short u beiug „e- 
quently interchanged. Cut at of the second syllables of the t„o 
words in question? 
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39. — The preceding examples are all nouns. Here are 
a few from other parts of speech : — 


Plain. 

Isolated. 


kmiiu 

kuuiO 

“ here ” 

n i 

Vd 

“in ” 

madi 

made 

“ until ” 

ii 

mite) nr/ie ( Jap. 

mite ira) “seeing'’ 

- Jap. ant koto) ate (— Jap 

. ant koto mi) “ to be ” 

fits fulfill 

fushnio 

“ desirous ’ 

unjtt 

unju 

“ you ” (honorific) 

[fa 

yd-i/ii 

“you” (common) 


The relation of some of these words to Japanese will be dis- 
cussed later on. 

40. — Certain words in i make their Isolated Form in ye. 
The irregularity heie is for the most part only apparent, an 
original r having first been softened into y (oonf. * 29), 
and then dropped before the kindred vowel /. Thus Shtti, 
the Luehiian capital, becomes S/an/c, doubtless for earlier 
Sim-fi and Shn-ie respectively, which would lie quite accord- 
ing to rule. 1 i'arhi, irachii/e or imr/ie, “ reason ’’ (Jap. wald), 
and perhaps one or two more in i manifest a slight irregularity 
of a kindred kind. The only quite ahnoinntl form noticed is 

Plain Isolated 

irati'i a unite “1" 

For further remarks on this Pronoun, see Chap. IV. espe- 
cially ■ «, .42-3. 

41. — Some few words do not admit of Isolation, even 

where Japanese analogies would lead one to expect it ; for 
instance, nu, ‘‘of”, has no such Isolated Form as no, 
though in Japanese the corresponding idiom no ira recurs at 
every turn. Contrariwise, the imperative mood has an 
Isolated Form of peculiar use, — as tv.ri , tine, “ take ” 
(coni'. * 118), unparalleled by anything in Japanese. 
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Explanations will be found under the heading of Verbs 
(Chap. YH, pass., but especially * * 117-119) of how 
some tenses possess both Plain and Isolated Forms, whereas 
certain others , formed etymologically by means of Isolation, 
do not admit of any such distinction in function. 


Two questions now arise : — can the Isolated inflections of 
Luehuan be explained ? and if »o, ha\e they any original affinity with 
the particle tea, which is the sign of Isolation in Japanese ? Though 
far from attempting to speak with certainty in the present 
rudimentary state of our knowledge, we incline to answer 
both questions in the affirmative. So doubt, as Isolation is akin 
to emphasis, it might well be that while the Japanese resorted 
to the use of a separate particle to mark this emphasis, — a particle 
believed to have originally meant “ thing,"’ like the somewhat 
similar Chinese particle ^ (ch'r ), — it is possible, we say, that 
the Luchuans independently adapted the not unnatural method 
of indicating it by means of vowel lengthening. Short ti 
would thus naturally become a in the Isolated State ; but in the 
ea=e of tlie other vowels the process is less easy to follow. Why 
should i become ? rather than i. and n become « rather than a, 
to say nothing of final ng becoming m~, and long vowels adding ya ? 
The difficulties, though still considerable, seem less insuperable 
if we suppose that, as in Japanese so also in Luehuan, ica was the 
original Isolating particle, and that all these particular phenomena 
of the modern Luehuan language have arisen through the action of 
phonetic decay modifying the single syllable i ra into the multiplicity of 
forms we now see. That tea represents an eailier ha, this a still 
earlier fa, and this again in all probability a j>a in archaic times, is 
a consideration which need not trouble us ; for numbers of other 
p,f, h,w words have followed an identical course in the two languages, 
and we even find in such pairs of words as 


Jap. Okinawa 
1 1 ka wa 


Luch. Vchino, •* Great Luchu ” 
la “ bark ’’ 


exact counterparts of the form- 

Jap. hiza wa Luch./i«/w 

Jap. yuma wa Luch. ynmii 

etc,, where the wa in Jap. and the final vowel lengthening in Luch. 
occur, not as constituent elements of “ Plain " words, but as signs of 
grammatical Isolation. The a <7 series would thus easily be account* 


Sup. vol. xxiii 'I. 
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ed for, by supposing the original particle wa to have coalesced with 
the preceding short a, the «■ being absorbed, and the two short a’s 
running together into one long a. 

The second rubric f “ short i becomes e in Isolation ”) requires 
that we should recall the fact already mentioned in * 17, and 
first brought to light by Mr. Aston, that e in Japanese results not 
only from a + i , but also from i + a, as Acre tor hi-an. The e result- 
ing from such a erasis ought, one might argue a priori, to be long. 
But Japanese dislikes long vowels. Luchuan, on the contrary, 
delights in them ; and thus, on our theory, michi wa naturally 
and regularly became michi-, hyo-chi wa became byi>-chP, etc., etc. 

Third rubric (“ short « becomes <7 in Isolation ”). We are not 
aware that Japanese offers any examples of an o originating from 
ii+ii. But if e (c in Lucliuan) can result from i+a. it would 
be consistent for <7 in Luchuan to result from u-j-a ; and thus — 
dropping the to as before — we should regularly obtain chii horn 
cha wa, tabahi from tabaka tea, etc. 

The fourth rubric (" mj becomes no in Isolation'’) oilers move 
difficulty. We can only assume that this class of words came, 
for some unexplained reason, to follow the analogy ot words 
in u. This will seem less improbable it we remember that in 
Japanese the relation between final n ( — Lucb ny) and the vowel 
u is very close, such n'a tending constantly to pass into it. Possibly 
the Luchuan words now terminating in ny formerly terminated in 
tilt, through inability to pronounce a final consonant. Thus, where 
the modern language has yajtiny, tiny, etc., the older forms may 
have been yajanu, tiiiu, which would regulaily have yielded the 
Isolated Forms jnjani/, tinb, in accordance with liubiie III. lhis 
class of words must, however, be allowed to fit in less w ell than the 
others with our hypothesis. 

The filth rubric otfeis no difficulty, the paiticle tea being 
often corrupted into ya e\en in Japanese. We thus see how 
easily Luchuan ba-ya. lor instance, might repiesent an earlier bu 
wa, kiiyi-ya an earlier kayi tea, and so on. 

As before said, we by no means firmly hold to the theory 
of the derivation of the Luchuan Isolated Forms as here set forth. 
We merely suggest it, as fairly fitting the observed facts when 
sifted iu the light of our knowledge of the nearest related language. 
Knowing too, as we do, the essentially external and agglutinative 
nature of the grammatical processes generally in Japanese, Korean, 
and indeed all East-Asiatie languages, we are justified in suspecting 
and seeking for similar external caii'-es in the ca-e of Luchuan. 
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Korean, he it mentioned iu passing, has au Isolating particle net'll 
or eun, corresponding exactly to Japanese tea. Even Aino — a tongue 
perhaps unconnected, but occupying an adjacent area — has a 
particle unah or auakne with precisely the same functions. For 
Luchuan alone to mark this particular grammatical relation by a 
genuine vowel inflection, would therefore be passing strange. 

In connection with this chapter, the reader is advised to 
peruse what is said in the next chapter, *' • 48 et seq., on the 
subject of “Aggregation” and of Interrogation by means of the 
agglutinated particles ng and i/yi respectively, as these phenomena 
and those of Isolation here treated seem to throw light upon each 
other. 
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CHAP. IV.— 1 THE NOUN AND PRONOUN. 

42. — The grammar of the Luchuan Noun differs 
considerably from that of the same part of speech in Euro- 
pean tongues, the idea of gender being foreign to the 
Far-Eastern mind, number being left to be gathered from 
the context, and case being managed by independent words 
called postpositions, which correspond to our prepositions, 
but follow the noun instead of preceding it (see Chap. V). 
The so-called Pronouns differ in no way from ordinary 
Nouns. 

Needle-?.? to say that Japanese shows entire agreement on a 
point so fundamental to the whole Far-Eastern group of poly- 
syllabic languages as the above. 

4b. — The only approach to a pluralism” suffix that 
has be n met with is chd, 

No Japanese equivalent exists. 

used sometimes independently in the sense of ‘‘ they," <’.</. 

L hd-i/a chawing y'aUtnj ] There were any 
(lit, Jap.) Ivarcra-wa ikura-mo de atta) number of them 
but also as in the following examples : — 

wja, “ parent ui/a nu cha, “ parents." 
th'.sli, “comrade dushi nu did, “ comrades." 

Nu (Jap. no)—' of." 

The very common word td or tdny, meaning “ etcetera," 
may perhaps be mentioned in the same context. Thus 
ishi-rjud, “a pebble” (lit. “stone child”); hhi-gird-to, 
“ pebble? and such-like.” Sporadic instances are also met 
with of the formation of a sort of plural by means of 
reduplication, as nnini-mura, “various villages ; " huni- 
buvi, “ vessels of all descriptions.” 
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Japanese has no word related to tti or tong , unless we accept 
taolu as such, whieh a very few words assume as a pluralising suffix. 
On the other hand, the rare instances of pluralisation by redu- 
plication seem to be identical in the two languages. Thus Luch. 
huni-bnni is Jap./une-bune. The second member of such compounds 
always assumes the Nigori, if commencing with one of the letters 
susceptible ot that change. 

44. — In the absence of grammatical gentler, all names 
of animals apply indiscriminately to both sexes, just like 
the English words “elephant,” “ tish,” “spider,” and 
scores of others. But if the turn of conversation should 
render explicit reference to the animal’s sex indispensable, 
this can he managed by prefixing the word uTt, “male.” or 
ml, “female,” thus: 

mma, “ horse ” (in general) ; icu-nnna, “ stallion mi- 
nima, “ mare.” 

'cd, “pig” i in general); tru-ieu, “hog”; mZ-.'.i, 
“ sow.” 


The full words signifying “male” and “female '' in 
speaking of animals are nri-iniing tui-miing, lit. *• female 
thing, male thing,” the order in which it is customary to 
mention thembeing the reverse of ours. 

Cent, the Jap. prefixes o (written with the Kami character =) , 
properly wo, which shows that the Luch. initial tc was originally 
common to this word in both languages), “ male,” and me> 
“female"; also the full words mom u-ot (for i co»u), " female and 
male.” The original import of the syllable sit in these Jap. 
words remains obscure. 

4-1. — Compound Nouns are numerous, as in all languages 
of the Altaic type, and can be formed almost at .vill. 
bpeaking generally, the first member of a coin pc and 
qualifies the second : 


hnsha-noi 

rhi-i/akai 

ufit-nii 

kuta-fisha 

lutni-yd'hti 

maji-nwiuj 


“ a banana (-fruit)” 

“ anxiety” (lit. spirit-hanging) 

“ a great earthquake ” 

“ one (lit. side) leg ” 

“ a hut ” (lit. “ moor dwelling”) 
“ a ghoul ” (lit. “ ? thing”) 
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Very rarely the two members of the compound are 
co-ordinated, as tuji-mltu, “ husband and wife” (lit. •“ wife 
husband.”) 

The “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook.’’ •’ r i5-ol. should be consulted in 
this connection, the two languages agreeing so closely in their use of 
compound nouns that it would be waste of space to describe 
here in detail all the varieties that occur in Luchuan. The Jap. 
correspondences of the examples given in the large type of this 
paragraph are as follows 

Basha-nai. The species ot bauana-tree whose fibre is used 
for weaving (J lusa textilis) is termed basks, while the edible 
species is bathii. It therefore seems curious that the truit 
should be batha-nai, with two a’s both short (conf. * 17) ; yet such 
is apparently the case. Japanese uses the word baths (corresponding 
etymologically to Lueh. basks) for both species, and basks no nil 
for the truit, — mi, “fruit,’" signifying properly “body."’ The 
Luchran equivalent uni has a different origin, beiug connected 
with the verb nayung (Jap. nurti), “to become.” lienee 
“ to ripen." 

Cki.gal;ai--3ap. hi-gakari, by the usual Lnch. change of 
A to eh and the dropping of the /•, the Jap. form of the wend being 
the mote original of the two. 

iffu-ns. In both parts ol this compound. Lueh. is more 
original than Jap., vfu, “ great ’’ (oho in old Jap.), having been 
reduced to 5 in modern Jap., while nae (better itaye), the archaic 
equivalent of ne, has been lost and leplaced by the foreign term 
ji-skin, borrowed from the Chinese Jft ^ ( ti-ehfn ). 

Kota-nsha, The Jap. equivalent is hata-aski. For ask i and 
film see above, pp. 30-31. 

Iliiru-ySchii. Here haru~ Jap. kura .- but the Satsuma dialect of 
Jap. agree* with Lueh. in substituting final u for a in this and 
certain other words. YS<lvi~Jap. yadori, are Loth really them- 
selves compounds, viz. oi Lueh. y 7. “ house, and tut/uny, “ to take 
and of Jap ya and toru respectively. Japanese does not use the com- 
pound ham-yadori, which Lueh. karu-ySdvi would lead us to expect. 

Siaji-mung, commonly used as a term of abuse, has no precise, 
Jap. equivalent, nor is the etymology of maji clear. Compare, 
however, such neo-classical Jap. expressions as maga-gohoro, 
“ a depraved heart,” apparently connected with the verb magaiu 
“ to be crooked." 
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Tuji has been treated of already in 9. In view of the 
existence of the feminine prefix mi, it may seem strange that mitu 
should have the masculine sense of husband." Japanese sheds 
no light on the matter. 

46. — Among compounds may ho noticed a elass cor- 
responding to the diminutives ot' European languages. 
Luchnnn makes its diminutives in two ways, viz., either 
by prefixing gnma , thus, 


viimi “horse;” 

ijunia-m nut 

“ foal" 

ixhi “ stone ; ” 

l lU'lM-i'lli 

“ pebble ” 

shimti “island;” 

i/u iiui-shinm 

“ islet ” 

by suffixing ijn-Ct, as 

mnw “horse;” 

unna-gird 

“ foal ” 

ixlii “stone;” 

ixhi-tfwa 

“ pebble ” 

mi “pig:” 

tea- Hit a 

“ sucking-pig 


(r ii mu should probably lie identified with the tit -t two syllables 
of the Jap. words komahai, " minute Amu i-wono, “ small ’sundry" 
wares.” (In- a is the Xiijcri'eH form of hied, "a child," possibly 
identical with the synonymous Jap. An, though a difficulty is 
caused by the Japanese makes its diminutives by prefiximt fro, 
thus following a course exactly contrary to Luehuan. For instance, 
where Lueli. has ithi-gttii. Jap. has fro-isfri. 

47. — Tne phenomcuii most resembling an inflection of 
nouns — though widely differing in purport from the “cases” 
of European languages— are those of “ Isolation ’’ discussed 
at length in the preceding chapter, and of “Aggre- 
gation ’’ and Interrogation to he now more briefly 
explained. 

48. — Aggregation is the opposite of Isolation. While 

the latter process singles out a word and puts it in a place 
by itself (see ‘ 37), Aggregation joins it to other words 

and shows that there is nothing special or peculiar about it, 
somewhat as “too,” “also,” “and,” “even,” do in 
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English. This is effected in Luchuan by agglutinating ng 
to the word in question. Thus (we give instances from 
nouns and pronouns indiscriminately) : — 


Plain. 


Aggregated. 



•• you ” 

gang 

“ you also ” 

Icitri 

“ this ” 

I, ■living 

“ even this ” 

tint 

guru 

“day” ) 
“ night ” ; 

lining yummy 

“ day and night 

ords ending in ng 

turn the ng into 

wing, as 

Plain. 


Aggregated. 


tinj 

“ heaven ; 

; ” timing 

“ heaven too.” 


Notice the support hereby given to our hypothesis that this 
class of words originally ended in u. e.g. tinu (for modern tins), 
etc. For if tinu were re illy the original Plain Form, the Aggregated 
Form timing would he regular, as well as the Isolated Form thin. 
(Conf. * 41, small type.) 

The word wuiig, “ I, - ’ is slightly irregular, making 
minnimj. The regular form irunttug is however also, though 
less generally, in use. 

Japanese expresses Aggregation, as it does Isolation, by means 
of an independent particle, as untie mu, “you also;’’ kore mo, 
“even this;” ten mo, •* heaven too;"’ or else it simply puts the 
two words side by side, as hint guru. “ day and night,” without 
any particle at all. We may, however, assume without hesitation 
that the independent Japanese word mu and the Luchuan ag- 
glutinated termination ng or ting are identical, though no Luchuan 
using such words as yung, luring, etc., realises that he is 
expressing a complex idea. Such instances as Jap. inukaihi, Lueh. 
ngkashi ; Jap. mukntte, Lueh. nyk 'ti, show that Luch. ng may 
correspond to Jap. mu, whence to mo the step is almost im- 
perceptible. 

49. — Aggregation, like Isolation, is by no means con- 
fined to nouns and pronouns, — a proof, by the way, of how 
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radically both differ trout the ease- inflections of Western 
languages. The suffix ny may equally well be agglutinated 
to almost any word, as 

Plain. Aggregated. 

ni “in niny “ even in ” 

ichi “saying;” l-liing “ even saying ” 

But sometimes a considerable change is effected in the 
sense, as 

td “who'?’’ luiii i “anybody.” 

In all this, Japanese agrees. 

50. — Interrogation, so far as Nouns and Pronouns are 
concerned, is indicated as follows : 


Short i becomes long l. 
Short it adds i. 

Sy is changed to nui. 

Other flnals suffix yyi, 
for iustauce : — 

Plain. Interrogative. 


Jcuri 

this ; ” 

Icuri ! 

-this'?” 

su-tltsi 

“ a cycad ; ” 

bd-titsi ? 

“ a cycad '? ” 

yusiku 

“ a castle ; ’’ 

yusiktd / 

“ a castle '? ” 

uju-tchu 

“ an adult ; ” 

u/u-tchui : 

“ au adult '? ” 

jajany 

“ a mosquito ; ' 

’ gajanui! 

“ a mosquito ? ” 

shiny 

“ a thousand ; ’ 

’ sliinui ’ 

“ a thousand ? ” 

yama 

“ a mountain ; ’ 

yunt'i-yyi 

“ a mouutain ? ’ 

tdrl 

“ a father ; ” 

tdri-yyi / 

“ a father '? ” 

hctppe 

“ a mistake : ” 

happP-yyi ! 

“ a mistake '? ” 


Here are two or three double examples : — 


Ti-yyi a.shi 
Vju-tchui Karabl ! 
Gajanui fe-yyi? 
Hydkui shinui 


(Are they) bauds '? or (are they) feet ? 
A grown-up person '? or a child ? 
Mosquitoes ’? or flies '? 

A hundred '? or a thousand ’? 

The subject of Interrogation in the Lucbuan language is a 
somewhat complicated one, as will be seen when we come to a fuller 
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discussion of it in Chapters VII and IX, and attempt to unravel 
its varied effects on the conjugation of verbs. Japanese throws 
no light on this subject, possessing as it does but two Inter- 
rogative particles, ka and i/a. — the latter used only in the 
Classical language, — both independent terms which in no way 
affect the form of the words they follow. The forms 
assumed by Lucliuan nouns and pronouns when queried, 
lead us to postulate the original independent exL-tence of an 
interrogative particle yyi, which has coalesced with certain finals 
through the action of phonetic decay, but has retained its individuality 
in other cases. That / -+- yyi should run together into / is perfectly 
natural; also that u + yyi should become in. The existence of 
Interrogative Forms in uni corresponding to Plain Forms in ng offers 
yet another confirmation of our view that such words originally 
terminated, not in ng, but in mi (conf. *, • 41 and Id). 

Tl any, “ I,” manifests irregularity in its Interrogative, 
asin all its other forms, the interrogative being inutni ' where 
we should have expected iranui ' Words in ui (for earlier 
uri) are also slightly irregular. Thus Shii has for its 
Interrogative Shutfi ! (eouf. * 40). 


51. — Paradigm oi- the (^ua 
Nouns. 

a. Words ending in a. 
Plain. jirn “ a hill ” 

Isolated. Jini 

Aggregated. tiruny 
Interrogative, lirn-yyi ! 

c. Words ending in u. 

Plain. c/ui “ a person ” 

Isolated. cltO 

Aggri gated . dm ny 

Interrogative. < hid ‘ 

t. Words elding in long 
Plain. 

Isolated. 

Aggregated. 

Interrognth e. 


jl- INFLECT IONS OK LUCHUAN 

h. Words ending in i. 

irriruhi “ a child ” 
wuruhe 
icarahhty 
ina'ai>) ■ 

d. Words ending in ng. 
“ citing clothes ” 
china 
chiming 
chinin’ ' 

voweis. 

point “ a grandmother ” 

papO-ijn 

papong 

pilpii-i/ili 
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f. Slightly irregular words iu /, viz. those iu 
ai or ui representing earlier mi or mi. 

Plain. tcikabui “ haughtiness ” 

# Isolated. takabuyv 

Aggregated. tak ibuiny 

Interrogative. takabuyi ! 

g. A few words in i, otherwise regular, take the 
Isolated Form properly belonging to words in i. Thus : — 

Plain. kdi/i “face” 

Isolated. 

Aggregated. kaglny 

Interrogative. kCuji -yyi ! 

The complete declension of the irregular word irang, 
already several times referred to, will he found in * 52. 

Though there exhc no Japanese quasi-inflections to compare 
with the above,’ some remarks made from a Japanese point of 
view on the nouns giren in the paradigm may not be out of 
place. 

Pint, " a hill," "an ascent " ( Jap -aka). Him, the nearest 
Jap. phonetic equivalent, signifies not a hill," but its exact 
opposite, ‘'aflat." Curiously enough, pira means “cliff" in Ainol 
How should these concordances and discrepancies be explained ? 

I Yainbi, “ child " Wnrabe has the same signification iu Classica. 
Jap., but is now little u-ed. 

Chu, “ person." lias already been discussed on p. 31. 

Chiii’i, “ clothe^," identical with the Jap. Linn, formerly used in 
that sense (cont. km i, “ to wear,") but now generally signifying 
“silk." 

Papii, “ grandmother.’’— a word considered vulgar because 
chiefly used by the common people. Both Jap. and lurch, show 
a curious parallelism between the words — or some of the words — 
for “ mother " and “ grandmother ” (also used to signify “ old 
woman ” in general), thus : 

Luch. Jiif'i, “ mother ’’ Jap. halm, “ mother " 

“ papii, “ grandmothei ” “ baba , “grandmother.” 

The resemblance between the pairs of words becomes closer still, 
if we take into consideration that Jap. halm almost certainly 
stands tor an earlier fa fa, and this, together with the like-sounding 
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Luch. term, for a yet more archaic p :pa. Thus in -Jap. the 
difference between “mother” and “grandmother” would have 
been simply that caused by the Siyori, in Luch. simply that 
caused by a lesser or greater length of vowel sound. It is curious, 
too, to find papa used to denote the female parent rather than 
the male. 

Takabui agrees with Jap. takaburi by the usual Luch. 
elision of the letter r. 

Kay/ has already been discussed on p. 31. 

52. — Personal Pronouns. 

These, though not differing in their nature from ordi- 
nary nouns, may advantageously be enumerated here on 
account of their special importance. 

They are, however, less important than in Western languages, 
because less trequeutlv used. The Far-Eastern mind does not, 
like that of Aryans and Semite-, recta at every moment to 
considerations of personality. Xine times out of ten, the context 
distinguishes menm from tunni sufficiently well, without resort to 
•explicit assertion. Conf. “ Collocp Jap. Handbook”, 1 * tio et 
especially • 71 : also * 4'J7. 

The Pronouns for the 1st Person are as folio >v» : — 


Plain. Isolated. Aggregated. Interro- 



h 

1. ii ung 

gative. 

■ nanuii'i - , 

tcunne ■ icaniu ■ 

1 ICtllllllH'J 

A ! “ 


LC 

1 (less 



Ph 

2. nil- com- 

(wanting) (wanting) (wanting) 


OQ 

S-H 

t mud) 

! 

“persons of 

£ 

3. u:attd 

ii'utta-ya wattdng irattii-yiji f ■ 

1 

my sort,” 
“we,” “I.” 


Observe the irregularities of trany'.* declension. The word is 
probably identical with Archaic Jap. wa, Jap. having dropped 
t be final nasal as in the parallel instance of the present indicative 
of verbs. Classical Jap. a-are is a later growth, modern Jap. 
watakurhi a still later one. It stands for lea-Uukushi, lit. " carrying 
self to the utmost,” j . e. “ seeking self in everything,” “complete 
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egotism," *• selfishness,” in which sense it first made its appearance 
towards the end of the classical period, being next employed as 
a humble expression, and finally as the recognised term for the first 
person. 

Ji’fj is probably the same word, the loss of the final nasal 
being made good by the lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

Wattii seems to stand for either rcang-tii or icii-td, tit being a word 
signifying '* etcetera,’ 1 which is sometimes used as a sort of pluralis- 
ing particle, as already mentioned in * 43. Besides the regular 
Aggregated Form jratttihg, the anomalous form watts -gang lias been 
met with. It would seem to correspond literally to Jap. ware-ra 
{id mo, though idiomatic Jap. does not admit of such a collocation 
of words. 


58. — Wane/ is the word almost always used to express 
the sense of “I” or “ ;«e.’’ I I'd and uattii more often signify 
“my,” “our;” nor is there any other means of 
rendering those Possessive Pronouns. Thus : 

Jl’ tt uyu My parent 

I!'i7 mutiy no i/-7. ; Is it mine '! 

(lit. Jap. xcatja mono kit) ‘ 

If nttd kuni r.u chu, My (or our) fellow-countrymen 
(lit. Jap. My etc. country’s person). 

Notice also the form ua mi, “myself.” corresponding 
to Classical Jap. wa gu mi. 

Sometimes nr, in the sense of “self,” is applied to 
others than the first person. For instance, wit Mica, “my 
child,” may signify “ one’s (own) child,” or “ his child,” 
“ her child,” if some third person is the subject of 
discourse. 



— i -Jl 

9 ~ 


ir. 


54.— The 2nd Person is represented l>y 

| Plain. Isolat- Aggre- Interro- 
ed. gated, native. 

tjti yo-ita yd tig yd-yiji / “you” (to an inferior) 

I irniit ttnjd unjunn nnjiti ? “you” (polite) 


Ittd is said to he a plural form corresponding to the 
singular yd (conf. wattii from iratiy. “ I ”), and to be used 
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also as a possessive, thus ittfi inja , “ your parent.” i'nju- 
no, has been quoted to ns as the plural of unjii. That 
neither of these, however, should yet have been met with in 
actual practice, may serve to instance the scanty use of 
pronouns in the Luclnian language, where this part of speech 
is generally either ignored altogether or replaced by 
honorifies. 


So far as use is concerned, Lueh. >jd corresponds to Jap. omae, 
which is employed in addressing inferiors, while unju corresponds 
to the honorific Jap. pronoun anata. The etymology of both the 
Jap. terms is perfectly clear. O-iuae, lit. “ honourable Iront,” is an old 
honorific term now degraded in sense. Luchuan has the same word 
in the foim U 31?, His Lordship.” Anuta (from ano kata) is 
literally “ that side,” *• beyond,” in which signification the poets 
still use it, as kumo no anata, “ bevound the clouds.” Agate in 
Luch. is a term ot kindred sense and derivation. The Luch. terms 
for “you” seem to lack all connection with Japanese, and their 
etymology is obscure : t'oi as Luch. ;/ and Jap. n are not known to 
represent eacli other in anv other instance, we should not be 
justified in assuming a common origin for ;/« and Archaic Jap. na, 
“ thou.” I’nju is probably an honorific compound, like many 
others of the so-called peisonal pronouns of Far-Eastern languages, 
the initial letter being, it may be supposed, the common honorific 
u (Jap. o), for which see * • 178 and 188 : — lit. ‘’honourable 
place,” would be a peiiplna'is well-suited to Oriental modes of 
speecii ; but as that would lead u-jii, not unju, we must look elsewhere 
for a satisfactory derivation. Classical Japanese had a word imathi 
signifying “ thou.” Would it be too venturesome to assume a 
connection between i mat hi and unju t French je and Spanish 
7/o look quite as far apait, yet come horn a single source. 

55. — What European grammarians call the “ Third 
Person ” has no special words to represent it. Generally 
left unexpressed, it may occasionally he represented by such 
approximate equivalents as art, •* that unit tehu, “ that 
person,” “ he,” “ she unit ii inugu, “ that woman.” See 
also the observations on honorifies in ‘ 188. 


Similar phenomena present themselves Japanese, Koieam etc. 
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56. — Demonstrative Pronouns. 


Substantive Form. Adjective Form. 


kuri 

“this” 

(hie, 

celui-ci) 

kunu 

“ this ” 

(hie, ce 

ci) 

uri 

“ that” 

i iste, 

celui-lii) 

umi 

“ that ’ 

’ (iste, ce.... 

....la) 

ari 

“ that ” 

1 Hie, 

celui-lu i 

ann 

“ that ’ 

’ (Hie, ee 

....la) 


Kuri and ari, l.unu and ana, agree so perfectly, according to 
the laws of letter-change governing the two languages, with Jap. 
Jiore and are, luno and ano, that the divergence of Luch. uri and 
unit from Jap. sore and sono appears all the more tvmaikable. 

Kuri, uri, and ari are declined regularly according 
to the paradigm for nouns ending in i, thus : — - 


Plain. 

Isolated. 

Aggregated. 

Interrogative, 

kuri 

h III c 

kariny 

kuri ’ 

uri 

lire 

nr iny 

uri 

ari 

arc 

ariny 

art ? 


The corresponding adjective forms do not admit of 
declension. 

57. — Knnna, unna, and anna are cognate adjective 
forms signifying “ such as this,’’ “ such as that.” Kuivj 
guturu and uni) gutoru (for kunii nutoru and huh gutiiru), 
lit. “ this like,” “ that like,” — conf. provincial English 
“ such like,” — occur with the same meanings. Anil nutoru 
(for amt i/htorii), “ such as that,” probably also exists, 
though it does not happeu to have been met with. 

Japanese has honiui, sonna, and anna. Its equivalents tor bang 
gutiini, etc., namely lono gotoki. sorw gotoki, and ano gotoki, are 
little used, the slightly different phrase kaku no ijotoki being 
preferred in the book language, while the colloquial avoids such 
expressions. Ki in Jap. gotoki, ru in Luch. gutoru, are *■ Attributive ” 
terminations. Conf. the first part of Chap. VII. especially * 08. 

and the beginning ot Chap. VIII. 

58. — Interrogative and Indefinite Pronouns. 

Plain. Aggregated. 

tu.‘ “ who ( tnntj ' ) “ anyone," “anybody”; 

-j fit if tiling f (with a negative verb) 

lit. Jap. (dare de-atte-mo j “ nobody.” 
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ha f “ wlnt 9 ” f chan U 1 anything ; (with a nega- 

\chd y'athm i tive verb) nothing. 

hmruj i 

nil ’ “what •?” ! mi y'atimj do.; do. 

1 nii mlina 

(lit. Jap.) fnan to-mo J 

59. The Isolated Forms and the Interrogative Forms 
in yyi of these pronouns are not in use. Notice, however, 
the following combinations ; — 

Though some of them are not what we should term pronouns, 
it is convenient to mention them here. 

til ijrt, “ somebody ” (or other) : 

did i/a “ something” (or other). “ somehow ” ; 

did shi ? (lit. what by ? ) “ why '?” “ what for ? ” 

did >/a ? ( “ “ “ ) “how?” 

did sc? ( “ what if-one-does “ how ? ” 

diani) i/iitoru ( rliinio -did) what like ? “what sort of?” 

and such combinations of nd as 
mi nchi ? “why?” 

nil shdi “what with?” 

ml mil “what?” (in quotations, see * 60.) 

Til, “ who ? ” which may sp f . iu considerably far removed from 
modern Jap. dare, closely corresponds to Archaic Jap. ta, the 
agglutination of the unexplained suffix re to this word, as in the 
case of ware, “ I " ( lau-h . wnng or mi), having only taken place in 
the early Classical period. For chii, on the other hand, no Jap. 
affinities present themselves. the equivalent of Jap. Haul (Luch. 
?(, sometimes Jap. a), confirms Mr. Aston’s view ( “ Grammar,” pp. 
70-71) that the original Jap. word for “ what ? ” was na, and that the 
syllable ni is here nothing but the common postposition ni which 
properly means “to.” The method whereby Luchuan forms its 
Indefinite Pronouns from the Interrogative series coincides nearly, 
but not exactly, with Japanese. For instance, the latter language 
says dare de mo, not dare de attz mo, as in our literal translation 
of tvy'ating; similarly in the parallel cases of clui if a liny and mi 
y’ating,=-- Jap. nan de mo. The </« of tii gn and chii ga corresponds 
to the Jap. Interrogative particle ha (dare ha, nani ha). 
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60. — It is not easy to draw any distinction of meaning 
between did and mi. The former is, however, more 
widely used, except in the constantly recurring locution mi 
mli (=Jap. mm to), which corresponds to “what ? ’•’ in a 
certain class of cases so well-known to students of Japanese 
that we need not stop here to discus-, it fconf. “ Colloq. Jap. 
Handbook,” * 117), thus: — - 


Kmnd, mi ndi yul 
I lit. Jap.) Koko-wa, nan to in 
tukuni yii t 
tokoro ka ? 


-What is this place called ? 


61. — Relative Pronouns exist in none of the lan- 
guages of this region. See • 98 for an explanation of the 
manner in which Luchuan can make good this deficiency 
by employing what is termed the “Attributive Form” of 
certain tenses of the verb, a peculiarity wherein it agrees 
less exactly with modern colloquial Japanese than with the 
Classical dialect of that language. For the most part, 
however, relative phrases, whether pronominal or adver- 
bial, are avoided, and the sentence is turned some other 
way. A good instance of this divergence of idiom occurs 
in the third example in * 97, where the English trans- 
lation twice employs the Relative Pronoun “who,” while 
the Luchuan original has a gerund in the first instance, 
and simply repeats the substantive in the second. 


Sop, vol. ixiii- 4. 
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CHAPTER V.— THE POSTPOSITION. 

62. — Postpositions correspond to the prepositions of 
European languages, but follow the noun instead of 
preceding it. 

The general agreement between I.uchuan and Jai>anese in the 
matter of postpositions is chequered by considerable differences of 
detail. Two tilings aie specially noticeable. — the breaking up of 
certain comprehensive Japanese categories into smaller ones, for 
instance cle which is represented paitly by yii or ij', partly by 
shai, to represented partly by fit, partly by ndi : and the absence 
in Luehuau of paitieles so essential to J ipanese as ua, the sign of 
“ Isolation ” (replaced by inflections of the noun, conf. Chap. III. 
also Chap. IV, • 51 ), and u-o , the symbol of the Accusative. Luchuan 
simply leaves tire accusative relation to the mind, without denoting 
it by any spcc'al particle or inflection [cont. * I7tl|. Reference 
to the “ Collcq. Jap. Handbook,” *1 130, will show that in Japanese, 
too, the so-called Accusative is a compaiatively modem development. 
Furthermore, Lucliuan possesses some postpositions .if which even 
the most archaic Japanese shows no trace. 

The following list includes all the Postpositions that 
have been met with. Some few admit of the same quasi- 
inflections as nouns ; these are noticed in each instance : — 

63. — Do, an emphatic particle sometimes suflixed to 
the Conclusive Form of the verb : — 

Unu kutintii mu'll any do! 1 Oh ! I cannot 

(lit. Jap.) Sono koto-mo omowavenai. yo ! i think so. 

Jap. yo conespmids pretty clu^c-ly in sense; hut there seems 
to be no actual Jap. equivalent of T.ueh. do, unless we accept 
Colloquial ze as such. .Japanese zo represents the entireh different 
Luch. da, which i~ treated of in the met paragraph. 
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64 — Du is an emphatic particle (never final), 
which is the subject of an important rule of syntax, 
governing, as it does, in the *‘ Attributive Form ” the 
final verb which would otherwise be iu the “ Conclusive ’ 
(see *i 98, Sect. Ill) : — 

Die, yd ya kan-ehiyc j It is just in that that 

(lit. Jap.) Sore-wa, omae no kangae- [ you are mistaken. 

ndi isi du y’aru. Fchigai f (More lit. “ ...may be 

to iu-koto zo de aru j said to be mistaken.’’) 

The use of du, which is extremely frequent, corre- 
sponds for the most part to an emphatic inversion of the 
construction in Fmglish, such as we have given in 
the above example, in lieu of :bo simpler “you are 
mistaken in that.” 

Luch. du corresponds to .Tap. :•>. I. is interesting to note tic- 
retention by the southern language o*. a peculiar grammatical 
rule (the change of the Conclusive verb into the Attributive Form 13 
such cases), which, though strictly enforced in Classical Japanese, 
has been dropped by the modern colloquial. 

65. — <}a. I. This postposition is identical with Japa- 
nese ya in its various widely divergent acceptations, — 
genitive, nominative, and adversative (“ Colloq. Jap. Hand- 
book, ” 91, et 6Py.), and it also, though much more 

rarely, represents Jap. ni, thus: — 


Numa-aachi tiii ya yaraxhabitaei 1 T . 

(Jap.) Sendatte kiki ni yarima.sbituj .. ,^ eu . 0 en< T ,irt 
ga, wdi la jinto-ya ncyahinmg. j 1 e . noe a §° 
ga, mada hento wa gozuimasen ! uo reply las ^ et 00111 


bet 


The first ya here corresponds to Jap. <.!, the second is adversative, 
and illustrates the rule (peculiar to LueLuan) that ga so used 
be preceded, not by the Attributive Foir- of the verb, but by tht 
Verbal Noun in si (yarashabitmi). Tni? subject will be revetted to 
later on (•! 101, Sect. II). 
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The following are more normal examples of the use 
of ga : — 

Yd yu kan-ehbje. ) Your 
(Xmj. ) Omae no kangae-ehigai i mistake. 

Xe ya yutany. i There has been an 

(Jap.) Jisliin ga yutta i earthquake. 

It will be seen in * 70 that the postposition mi also very 
frjjuently serves to mark the nominative relation. A tendency 
may be noticed to use an for this purpose in the chief clause of 
ih* sentence, nu in the subsidiary clauses. 

II. — Luchuan ga represents the Japanese interrogative 
particle ka, as 

Mo ngkai i-mruslirhl' ga /(Where are you 

(J*p.) Doko ye irasslutimasu ka ? j going? 

Luch. ga is, howevei, much less often used than -lap. ka; for, 
a . vrill be seen by reference to •’ *' 50, 95, and especially 181, the 
•object of interrogation is a far more complicated one in Luchuan 
tbAn in the sister tongue. <Ja interrogative governs the preceding 
»>rb in the Apocopated Form, as instanced in the foregoing example 
f~.?nshcl/t’ (conf. 11 99). There is no Jap. equivalent for this 
pb rcoineuon of Luch. grammar. 


66 . — Gutu indicates resemblance, manner, hence 
intention : — 

Thus generally corresponding in function to the Jap. yu ni, 
though the etymological connection is doubtless with Classical Jap. 
go loslti, “like," “similar,’’ the Luch . yutu, gutom. 

Hardily yutu tatc/uuiy. | He has gone oil’ without pay- 
(Jap.) Harawazu ni tatta i ing ( More lit . like not paying). 

Xii keyuru gutu xhabira. 1 1 think I’ll (do so as to) 

Mo kaeru yo ni shimasho i be going. 


67. — Kai, “ to." 


See ngkai, * 74. 
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68. — Karo, “ from.” Isolated Form, kara. The 
primary sense of “from” passes into “after,” “before,” 
“ owing to,” even “ by,” “ on — 


From here, hence. 

? 1 Is this a short 
j" cot '? 

ehikai-ka ? 


Kama karu. 

Kuri kara, ehichasami 
This from, is near ? 

(lit. Jap.) Kore kara-wa, 

.V aiming mada kara. 

Not drink before from 

Ndi gut lukunt kara... 
(lit. Jap.) to iu tokoro kara 

Mina kara uhiing. 

Horse from to go 

Kagu kara ichung. 


1 Before drinking. 

i Owing to the circumstance 
I that 

) To go on 
j horseback. 

To go by palanquin. 


Kc-sho kara Itune-ing sdii... ) T , . . , 

Sea-surface from, nausea even, doing J ein ” st ‘ lSlc 


Japanese scholars will notice that Luehuan extends the 
of this particle— otherwise employed as in the sister tongue — to 
a new class of cases, which the last three of the phrases heie 
given serve to illustrate. The derivation of kara is unknown. 


69. — Kata, “ because.” 
preceding verb or adjective 
(see * 90) : — 

Miida I, at a 

(Jap.) Mada hayai kara 

lag nil nacha’ kata 
(Jap.) Inu ga hoeta kara 


This particle governs the 
iu the Apocopated Foi:a 

) Because it is still t.-o 
\ early. 

I Because a dog bark- 
i ed. 

As I don’t 
yet understand, 
please be so 
very kind as *o 
repeat it to me 
once again. 


Xdda icakagabirttng kata, ml 
(lit. Jap.) Mada wakarimasen kara, mo 
ehu-keno ichi chikachi u tabi mishSbiri. 
hito-tabi itte kikashite o tamai nasare 
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Kvtu iri a noteworthy word, as it exactly parallels the curious 
passage of Latin causa into Italian cnsa and French chose. Meaning, it 
<0 ould seem, properly “ cause.*' — whence, by aprocess of turning nouns 
into particles very common in these languages, “by cause of," 
1 because," — it also occasionally assumes the signification of “thing,” 
a; in Vi kutu dcb’rit ya, the equivalent of our “ I beg to congratulate 
you," but lit. “ Oh ; it is a good thing." In this sense it possesses 
lae “Isolated" and “ Aggregated ” Forms kutii and kutuny, and 
relinquishes its government of the Apocopated Verbal Form, taking 
tnj Attributive Form like any other substantive, thus, 

Ya-ya ama njaru kutu w ami! 1 Have you ever 

{ ;t. Jap.) Omae-wa asuko deta kotodio aru-ka ? i been there ? 
core lit. “ Is there such a thing as your having gone out there ?" 

Japanese, even in its most archaic form, shows us koto 
(she etymological equivalent of Lueh. kutu ) in the sense of 
• thing" only, and uses the postposition Arum (properly “from”) 
c-yon (properly “ leaning on ") to supply the place of “ because.” 

Luchuan such a use of ka.-.t is extremely rare, end yon does 
t A exist. 


70.— iladi “till,” 
r ’’dc ; Aggreg. m tiding. 

Kama kara Shu: 
(Jap. | Koro kara Slmri 

Yd mading 
(Jap.) Omae made-mo 

(J»ip.) 


“ even.” Isol. 

i From hero to 
1 Shuri. 

| Even you. 

■ Till any time, i. e., for- 
, ever. 


far as,” “ to, 
banie as Jap. made.) 

made 
mado-va 


!tii mading 
ItbU made-mo 

71. — Na, a final emphatic expletive. 


Jap. ne or ne, provincial *••'. 

Ku-jirna deny nil. > It is a small island, is n’t 

(Ut. Jap.) Ko-jima da ne ) it? 

72. — Xakai, “ in," hence “ whereas.” Aggreg. 
njlainy. 

Vny ejutdru tukuru nalcaing,) Do any people live- 
(Lit. Jap.) Sono gotoki tokoro ni-mo I- in such a place as 

chit nu ini’ ga yr • ) that ? 

hito no iru ka ; 
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Ncrang huzi guru mung nakai ) Whereas there 

... , . T . , . I mono ni should not be 

(ht. Jap.) Nai hazn de tru - - no ni j ariy 

The etymology of nttlat is not eleai. Conf. the substantive 
no ha, properly ‘'inside,'’ hence often equivalent to English “ in,” 
•Tap. nak't : but then what ot the final i 


Conf. also the particle nttkui. — Xal.ai or miiroj nuhai, at the 
end of a subordinate clause, corresponds to the Colloquial Jap. 
/to ni, as in one of the examples give above. 


73 . — Xili assumes one of the functions of the Japanese 
postposition to (“ Colloq. Jag. Handbook,” * 117), that is 
to say, that it corresponds more or less closely in intention 
to inverted commas or to the English conjunction “ that,” 
though in most eases “that” is not required in the trans- 
lation. It constant}' precedes the verb unrig. “ to say — 


wii 

l Jap.) to 


ic hi ) 
itte i 


saying 


that 


Moji wii i- in inherit i hi ii -jin. ) The sage (called) Men- 

( lit. Jap.) Moslii to ii-nasarn ken-jin j cius. 

Chim-butbi xhlte ntli uwuywsi gu .... ii want to go out 
(lit. Jap.) Kem-lmtsu sliite -wato omottaga j sightscing, but...” 


Xdi ichi, without any preceding verb, represents Jap. 
tote (“ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” " 118), as 

Yl ha )itU irhi)T~. ■ , ... 

(Jap.) Ii ba-ai tote [ Dow,,,n 8 11 a « ood °PPortuu,ty. 

The etymology of Dili is obscure. It must not be confounded 
with another ndi, possessing the Isolated Form rule. This second 
ntli is a word expressive of vagueness, like our colloquial English 
'• or something,’’ and seems to be identical with -Tap. itado, though 
Jap. tie mo often expresses the sense more idiomatically : — 

At hi nil? i/iimachr- wurunti gatjii!) Hasn’t Tthe horse] 
(lit. Jap.) Ashi de-mo itamste-wa inai ka nt - ! -hurt its foot or 

) something? 

Luehuan has another postposition lu (see ‘ 80). corresponding 
etymologically to Jap. to, but much less used. 
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74. — j Vgkiii, “ towards,” “ to — 

Kama ngkni, lit. “ here towards,” i. e. “ hither.” 

Fuka nghii, “elsewhither.” 

Tocho ngkoi, “ to Tokyo.” 

V siif/ii nykai j “ Please go first ; 

lit. Honourable front towards j a pres runs." 

Words ending in ng change ug to nu before ngkoi, as 
j’iikil-ning, “ a clerk j'dkft-ninu ngkoi, “to the clerk” 
(with more or less stress on the nung ). 

Japanese scholars will notice that Luch. v ikai corresponds 
very closely in senseto Jap. ye. Does the followin 0 tentative deriva- 
tion commend itself to their judgment ? Xgkoi stands for mi ka yi(— 
Jap. no ka ye), lit. “ to the jilaee of.” The Luch. genitive particle nu, 
as will be noticed s. r is apt to lose its vowel and become simply 
n. Neither ka nor i/i have been met with in Luch. ; but ka is an 
archaic Jap. term for “ place,” still preserved in such words as oka, 
^or iro-ku, “ hillock placej ,” and mi ka, “ hill,” lit. “ narrow place,” 
meaning perhaps originally rather what we should call a “ pass ’ 
than an ordinary ascent, while yi is the conjectural Luch. 
equivalent of the Jap. particle ye, “towards” According to this 
hypothesis, kmua ngkni, “hither,” would signify literally “ to 
the place of here,” and similarly in other instances. Kai, a 
poetical equivalent of nykai, would be accounted foi as the same 
compound minus the initial genitive particle, the omission of the 
latter being by no means infrequent. Here is a stanza exemplifying 
the use of kai : — 

Luch. Lit. Jap. 

Uchind kai imP.ne. Okinawa ye irasshareba 

Wanting sdti imdri ! | Ware-mo soete irasshai ! 

Wang jic hui nukuehi j Ware hitori nokoshite 

line nu nayumi ! Ira.ssharu-koto no naiu-ka ? 

i. e. 

If thou goest to Great Luchu, 

Take me also with thee ! 

Could it be that thou sliouldst go 

Leaving me alone* 

{3rd and 4th lines inverted in the translation.) 

7o. — JVt, “iu,” “ to.” Isol. ne ; Aggreg. ning. 

Xi is used exactly like the -ame particle in Jap. (“ Colloq. 
Jap. Handbook,” *1 *1 104, el >eq.) 
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We find ni shortened to a in the locution n tsiti 
{almost exclusively used in the Isolated Form n tsite), 
“owing to,” “ because of.” 

Jap. mi Unite. The Loch, might equally well be written . . ng 
Ult F so far as pronunciation goes, thus : — 

Kurt it’ tsite (or hiring tsite), “ owing to this.” Hut the former 
orthography better shows the derivation of the idiom. Written 
in the latter alternative way, it would probably be mistaken tor 
an Aggregated F orm. 


76. — -A 'a. The primary signification of this particle 
is “ of,” though it is used m a great variety of other ways, 
notably to express the nominative. The final a is often 
elided : — 

Moji tut fa/a, “ The mother of Mencius.” 

Achine it ’chit “ A person of trade,” i. <■., a “ merchant,” 
“ a broker.” 


Md nil kuni nit chit f 
(Jap.) Doko no kuni no hito? 


|'“ A person of the country 
i of where i.e., “ what couu- 
I try man ?” 


DttJii nu chu, “They of comrade,” i.e. “Comrades.” 
Ft nu naka ngkai, “ Into the fire.” 

Tula nit agatong, “Has risen of the sun,” i.e. “ The 
sun has risen.” 


A gkaslii tltsi nu hahu 
{lit. Jap.) Mukashi hitotsu no hehi 

nu icit-gabitnsi gn 

no orimashita ga 


Once upon a time 
there was a snake, 
which 


Chi nn chichotu chu. I “‘An iutelligent per- 
mit. Jap.) Ki no kiite-iru hito j s ou.” 


Conf. “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” * ‘I 110. ct acq., for the use of 
wo, the Jap. form of mi. (In the most archaic Jap., for instance 
in some of the poems of the “ we also find tin.) 

The two languages differ chiefly in the two following points : — 
I. Luchuan makes a much freer use of nu to express the noninative. 
whereas .Tap., especially modern Colloijuial Jap., mostly prefers 
ga for this purpose. II. Luchuan ne\er employs nu f as Jap. so 
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constantly does no, to signify “ one " or •• ones ” (■* Colloq. Jap. 
Handbook,” *, 112), but always uses munu or mung 1 Jap. mono, 
“ thing ”) in such cases. Luehuan also sometimes omits nit where 
•Jap. has not the facility of so doing, notably after pronouns, as 
«•<» ni/a, Jap. watakaM no oyti, or in Classical phrase wa ga oya, 
“ my parents.” 


77. — Shui, less well sat, “ with," “out of,’ - “of," a 
particle expressing origin or means in such phrases as 

Kwe, ml nhai tsikute’ pa* ) What is this 

(lit. Jap.) Kore-wa, nan de tsukutte-aru ka ?) of made? 


7 sum .shea kiuivhi. I TT . .. . ... 

, T , ,n , , . . ■- Having tied it with a rope. 

(Jap.) Tsuna de shibattej n 1 


78. — ShCini. Identical in .-euse with the preceding, 
and probably a more original form, though apparently 
less used. Indeed neither word is common : — 


Vtiishdni nuehi-kurusattcnig . ) He was thrust to death 
(Jap.) Yari de nuki-korosareta ) with a spear. 

Japanese scholars will observe that shvi and sliiini render one 
ot the acceptations of modern Jap. do (Colloq. Jap. Hand- 
book,” beginning of * 88, and first three examples). 


79.— Shi. The radical signification of this word is 
“ by,” though we may have to render it in English by 


“ for — 

Chd nhi cha ga f 
What by have-come ? 

Ch'ts.sd nhi ichu’ ga f 
(lit. Jap.) Ikura de iku ka '? 


) What have you come 
i for ? 

I How much will you 
j go for ? 


It will be noticed that Luclr. M translates one of the 
senses of modern Jap. de. May we perhaps identify it with 
Archaic Jap. siii, which has hitherto been considered a sort of 
cxpletiie (conf. Aston, p. 144)? Whether Luch. shi has any 
radical connection with shili and shdni cannot be ascertained in 
the present state of our knowledge, — or rather ignorance. 
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80. — Tv, “with,'' as 

Mma-saji tu mi hanmhi. i A conversation with a 
(Jap.) Betto to no hanashi i groom. 

It is also used after certain onumatopes, as 

Sari-zari tu sitting. 1 It look spick and 
(Jap.) Sappari (?) to shite iru ) span. 

Sometimes it is strengthened to ttv . as m 
Tkrtm ttu ) „ 

(Jap.) Waza to f Impose. 

The agreement of Luch. tu with Jap. to is very close, so far as 
it goes. All the more curiously must it strike us to find to’s com- 
monest and most important function, — that of representing the con- 
junction “that, 1 ' — undertaken by the completely alien word ndi. 


81. — M'uti, “in,” “at.” I sol. nutc. 


Conf. Classical Jap. ni oite. 

Yamatu anti. In Japan. 

Kuri i cute. Hereupon. 


Keslio irute, ummndi nan-jt lining. 

(lit. Jap.)Kai-jo oite-wa amari uangi-wa aranu 


1 1 don’t suf- 
j-fer much at 
j sea. 


82. — Yu. This important particle, used in conjunction 
wth ang, “ to be,” or some honorific equivalent of 
ang, expresses the sense of our verb “to be” in predi- 
cative phrases. Ang happening to commence with a 
vowel, ya appears in practice in the apocopated form if . 

Notice that ya exercises one of the functions of the Jap. 
particle de. 

V byo-vhe, chd y’a-mishebV ga / I How is your ill- 
(lit. Jap.) 0 byo-ki-wa do de arasslmru ka ? | ness ? 

I a shuku-binig y’u hut it . .. 1 Because it is 

(lit. Jap.) Omae shoku-bun d’a karn j your duty. 

Ang y’ara hazi. It is probably so. 

(lit. Jap.) So d'aro hazu j (Idiomatic Jap. So darn.) 
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Nerang hazi if ant mung nakai... 
(lit. Jap.) Nai hazu de-avu mono ni 
(idiom. Jap.) Nai hazu da no ni 


I Whereas it ought 
, not to be. 


83. — I'd. This postposition serves as an expletive 
in sneh phrases as Jlajimiti yd ! 


The Jap. hajimete , lit. ■‘beginning.'’ hence •• for the first time," 
hence—" I am delighted to have the pleasure of making yom 
acquaintance.” 

It is also very often suffixed fo the interrogative 
particle go, as 

A ’ mhe memhcbV ga gd f 1 Is your master at 

(lit Jap.) Nushi-wa irasshaimasu ka V ‘home ? 

In searching for Jap. affinities, one would naturally turn 
to Classical ya (Aston, pp. 137 and J..V2) as the representative 
of Lueh. yd. The cumulative use of two interrogative particles 
is, however, somewhat perplexing from a Japanese point of view. 

84. — I’d is a final expletive iw J in certain semi- 
honorific imperative locutions : 

Ukuclti kwiri go!) 

n \ r\i \ -l i i r Please wake mo. 

(Jap.) Okoshite kure na ! ) 

I’d is doubtless identical with the Jap. go or ro, which serves to 
form the imperative mood in verbs of the second and third con 
jugations Colloq. Jap Handbook, *. 2o3). 


83. — Compound Postpositions. Two postpositions are 
sometimes used together to express a compound meaning. 
The double interrogative ga gd has been already mentioned 
in * 83. Here is an instance of An and ga combined, each 


in its proper sense, the former denoting emphasis, the 
1 atter predication. 


Ure, yd ga kan-chige 

(lit. Jap.) Sore-wa, omae no kangae-chigai 
nth isi du if am. 
to iu-koto zo de aru 


] It is just in 
- that that you 
1 are mistaken. 
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The combinations most common in Jap., such as de u-a, icoba, 
ni mo, etc., do not occur in Luchnan, pavtly because neither de nor 
in) exists in that language, partly because wa and mo are otherwise 
provided for by what we have ventured to term quasi-inflections. 
Thus Jap. ni ici become^ Latch. »«, ni mo becomes nhw, etc. In 
some cases, too, — for instance that of no already mentioned in 11 76, 
— thd more restricted sense of certain postpositions in the southern 
language prevents them from combining with others. 

86. — Quasi-postpositions (“ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” 
* * 141, et xeq.) exist, as in Japanese. X’ t*lt! ( see * 75), 
owing to,' 1 “ because of’" (Jap. ni finite), is the com- 
monest of all. Tana ni, “ for the sake of ” (Jap. tame ni), 
inn ni, “ above,” hence “ besides ” (Jap. He ni) ; ni ngkati, 
“ opposite to ’’ (Jap. ni mukatte), and many others might 
be quoted. 
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87. — The simple mid consistent Chinese method of 
counting having almost superseded various vaguer and 
more cumbrous methods in all the countries within the 
sphere of Chinese influence, the chief thing to do here 
is to give the Luchuan pronunciation (or rather mispro- 
nunciation) of the Chinese words, which naturally differs 
but little from that current in Japan : — 


1 ichi 5 ;l~> 

2 ni 6 mint 

3 nan 7 shir hi 

4 ski 8 hachi 


9 Ini 10,000 mttnj 

10 jn 
1 00 hyaku 
1.000 thing 


All other numbers are obtained by combinations of 
the above, as may be seen in any Chinese or Japanese 
grammar. 


It will be obseived that, where the Luchuan pronunciation 
differs from the Japanese, it approximates towards the Chinese. 
Thus go (5Mssomewli.it nearer than Jap. go to Chinese «’«, and 
ruku (6) nearer than Jap. mitt to Chinese hi. 


88. — The pronunciation indicated in the text is that 
employed when the numerals tire thus counted one after 
another. Generally however, they are used in close 
combination with some other word suffixed, in which 
case the long vowel (except iu jn J 10) is always 
shortened; thus, ni, ‘‘two,” but ni-niny, “two years; 
ni-ju-gu, “ twenty -five." but nt-jH-gu-ninq, “twenty-live 
years.” 


') 


t) 
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89. — Hyulai (100), siting 1 1,000), and mang (10,000), 
are treated in Luehuan as nouns susceptible of 
inflection according to the paradigms given on pp. 12-3: 
For instance, 10,000 has the following forms :• — 

Plain. Isolated. Aggregated. Interrogative. 

mang manii wanting manui I 

The numbers below a hundred cannot thus be declined, 
because they are considered merely n the light of prefixes. 

90. — Ordinal numbers are obtained by prefixing the 
word dr (Chinese ti 'Hi, Jap. dai) to the cardinal numbers, 
as di'-ichi, “ number one,” “ first.” Fractional numbers and 
other numeral idioms also closely follow Sinico-Japanese 
models, including of course what are termed the “Auxiliary 
Numerals” or “ Classifiers,”— words that resemble our “ two 
loaves of bread.” ten sail of the line," “ a hundred head of 
cattle.” Thus, hnni in-si) (by contraction for ichi-so), lit. 
“ship one-vessel,” i. c. “one ship.” (Collou. Jap. Hand- 
book, * 157 et it ’<?.) 

91. — In Luehuan, as in Japanese, only the first ten 
native numerals have survived the invasion of Chinese 
terminology, and are still employed concurrently with 
the foreign imported terms. They are as follows : — 

The origin ot td {tat in -Tap.), the termination of the tiw 
nine numerals, is olj^euve. 


92. — Substantive Form. Form used in Compounds. 

1 titsi ■ hit (- Lent /) (once) 

2 tdtd ta (- “ ) (twice) 

3 mitsi mi (- “ ) (thrice) 

4 yutsi tin (. ) ( 4 times) 

5 itsitsi iui (- “ i i 5 “ j 

6 mutsi „ nt ^ “ \ { 6 “ ) 

7 nanatsi , u ,na (- “ ) ( 7 «• ) 

8 yatsi ,, a (- “ ) ( 8 •• > 

9 kuLunutsi -tit tit nit ■-■-)( 9 •• | 

10 tii r;i (- “ , <i() •• , 
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The agieement with Japanese is very close (coni’. “ Colloq. 
Jap. Handbook, 1i*T 146 et seg.), except in the case of the first 
two numerals, respectively hilut/u and futatsu in Japanese, which 
Luehuan has, so to say, decapitated. That the longer Jap. 
forms are the more original, is proved by the retention of such 
words in Luch as Jichui (poetical for cl mi). “ one person,” “alone,” 
and Jutsiku, “ the second day of the month.” Japanese is also 
more regular in having the substantive form hitutsu accompanied 
by hito as the form to be used in compounds. Luehuan chu, 
as has been shown on p. 31, may plausibly be identified with 
Jap. hito by the analogies of letter-change in the two languages. 
With titsi and hitutsu the case is more difficult, and the only 
explanation which suggests itself is that titsi and chu may have 
originally belonged to different Luehuan dialects, though 
now both incorporated in the general language. This natural 
method of enrichment and diversification is well known in other 
families of speech. Bemark also that, widely as Jap. hito and 
Luch. chu may differ to the ear. they agree in signifying, not 
only “one,” but “an individual,” that is *■ a person,” which 
would be too strange a coincidence were they not radically the 
same word. 

Obserte the shortening of the long vowels of the numerals 
when, in the process of word-building (i.c., in compounds), the 
voice is naturally hurried onward to the latter part of the word. 


93. — The substantive forms of the original native 
numerals, at any rate as far as nine inclusive, admit of the 
same inflections as other substantives, thus, 

Plain. Isolated. Aggregated. Interrogative. 

titsi titsi: titsi tit/ titsi t 


94. — There is a choice between prefixing the short 
form directly to the noun, and using the substantive form 
followed by the particle ni', thus 


chit-tarn, or 
titsi nil turn 


one barrel. 


Usage decides. Here rhu-taru would rather mean “ one bar- 
relful,” titsi tin turn “ one factual] barrel.” The Lucbnans seem 
to have a fondness for this latter form of expression. For instance, 
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where the Japanese would say hebi ip-piki, •• one snake ” (lit. 
*• snake one fellow ”), using the Chinese numeral and auxiliary 
numeral, the Luehuans prefer to employ their native language 
and say titsi mt hnbn. 


Of the ancient Luehuan terms for the numbers higher than 
“ten,” no notice remains. The Japanese, as we learn through 
their early literature, employed turns ending in the unexplained 
syllable so to denote tlu “tens,” for instance nn-o t ••thirty;” 
iso, “fifty;” while siu-li combinations a- iw/sn 'nnui itsutsu, 
lit. “tliiity plus five,” weie in Use, tot which the modern 
language substitutes the terser Chinese «<<«-/« go. lit. 
“three-ten five.” Ordinal numbers were not distinguished 
from thg cardinals. Fr<.ci-t.ly the same process ot borrowing 
is now going on among the younger generation oi Ainos. 
Little wonder that when Chinese affords these poor people 
the means of calling, for instance. “ thiity-ihe " m »-/'// go (for 
naturally all such Chinese terms come to them with the pro- 
nunciation of their Japanese neighbours and masters), little 
wonder, we say, that thev should adopt it rather than tollow their 
fathers in saying a ihiknc iko.hima wan e tit hat tie. lit. “ five added 
to ten taken from two score ” (!) This fact of the adoption of the 
Chinese numeral system alike by Japanese, Luehuans, Koreans, 
and even Ainos well deserves notice, illustrating as it does the ease 
with which native words, even when so essentml as the numerals, 
may be dropped and replaced by foreign equivalents, if the 
practical advantage of such a course proves itself to he very great. 


Sup, to!, Xxiii 
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95. — The general structure of the Luchuan verb agrees 
closely with that of Japanese in disregarding all con- 
sideration-! fit" number and person, while luxuriating in 
moods a.%1 tenses, in carefully graded honorific forms, 
and in conjugations active and passive, causative and 
potential, each of which again is inflected in a negative 
as well as nt a positive voice. Vlieieas, however, modern 
Japanese possesses but one form for each tense, Luchuan 
for certain tenses has several forms differentiated to sub- 
serve separ ite functions. In this it partly resembles the 
earlier Classical Japanese, and partly recalls Korean 
analogies. 

96. — What is meant will he last explained by reference 
to an actual example, such as that afforded by the paradigm 
of the Present and Imperfect Indicative tenses of any, “ to 
be [ there] — 


i, .Conclusive 

any 

1 

- at filly 

"= j Attributive 

ant 

. p-j j 

(iturii 

5 V Apocopated 

j 

a 

^ - 

a hi’ 

^ di (interrogative 

a an .* 


uti / 

r-1 1 'Verbal Noun 

a. it 

^ ( 

iita.si 

The Jap.uie-e scholar will 

here reco^m-** 

only 

the Present 

Attributive am as an old friend. 

it doin^ duty in 

the 

northern lan- 


guars; for the first three forms of the Lneliuan paradigm (Conclusive. 
Attiibutire, and Apocopated), while the Interrogative is there re- 
presented In nra hat, the Verbal Noun Empty by urn oi by the 
periphrasis am h ito, lit. " is thing,” "is tact.” i.e. -‘the fact of 
being.” In the Imperfect tense, the sohtaiv Jap. fonn utta (Inter- 
rog. atta, ha? Verbal Noun, aita or <nta Lftv) corresponds 
etymologic-ady to the Luoli. Apocopated Form ut i’. 
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97. — The Conclusive Form is the predicative verb 
proper, subject to the important condition that it cau 
stand only at the end of the sentence. It never occurs 
in a subordinate clause, tor the reason that all sub- 
ordinate clauses precede the principal clause, and the 
sentence invariably terminates with the latter : — 


wli i/uru honnihi nil ting. '1 There is a story 

(Jap.) to in hanaslii ga aru j to the etlect that 

(the European construction being exactly reversed, rnrr 
introductory words coming to clinch the story at its 
conclusion. ) 


KnrS, yl ncl’i [ftintj. 

(lit. Jap.) Kore-wa, ii mane de aru 


j ht., This is a good 
•imitation, i. e. It is 
I good to imitate this. 


Am itfu-urhinc-i) '-dill 
(lit. .Tap.) Arn 6-akiudo 
nil ndii luikai, rhui 
no uclii ni, hitori 
inntti/u- n’-yiru mi uti, 
onago no ko no atte, 
i cikiyn mi uyu, icinagu 
otoko no uyu, onna 
im hi/ 11 yn i/i-l’c 
no oya ga ju-lmn 
kanasluiMjtasi y i, 


kawaigatte-ita ga, 
kitiiu irinayu-n (Jink 
kono onago no ko-wa 


mwi.il ymw if atony. 
urn are bikko de atta 


j The family of a certain 

rich merchant included 

an only daughter, whom 

•-both father and mother 

loved with their whole 

hearts, but who was 

lame from her birth. 

I 


Occasionally the Conclusive permits the addition of a tiual 
exclamatory particle, thus : — 


Chn-ijit lisa y’ tilling yo l ) Oh ! how cold it 

(lit. Jap.) Kyo-wa samui de arimasii ze j is to-day ! 


Theoretically we may assume, if we like, that even in such 
cases the Conclusive Fonn really ends the -•■ntence, and that tb. 
exclamatory particle is an after-thought. 
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98. — The Attributive Form has three functions : — 

I. — It precedes and qualities nouns, thus often replacing 
our verb accompanied by a relative pronoun, much as 
i- in English, instead of saying “ the man who came,” we 
v-ere to say “ the came man.’" Thus, 

Aru inaka nukai 1 lit. In a district which there is, i. c. 
i Jap.) Aru inaka ni ) In a certain district. 

Chinu chant icikiga. ■ The man who came yes- 
(fsp.) Kino kita otoko. , terday. 

Not infrequently an assimilation of the final syllable 
t tt of this form to the initial t of the following word takes 
piace, thus : — 

Sizika ni at t for aru ; tukuni. ) A place which is quiet, 
(lit. Jap.) Shizuka ni aru tokoro j i.e. a quiet spot. 

Observe the reteution by Luclmau of the full idiom ni aru, 
which Jap. has corrupted into mi;— for the idiomatic Jap. of this 
e-:*mple would be shizuka tin tokoic. 

II. — Even when such nouns as tukuru, •• place 
tw'hi, “ time hO, •‘occasion, - ’ and one or two others sink 
into conjunctions meaning “ where,” “ when,” “just as,” 
etc., the Attributive continues to be used before them, and 
it thus comes to assume the predicative force of the 
Conclusive in certain subordinate clauses. For instance, 
Shizika ni at tuchi, lit. “ The being quiet time,” may 
m-an “ When it is quiet.” 


III.— It replaces the Conclusive Form at the end of 
ticy sentence containing the emphatic particle tin, for 
instance : — - 

Want/ tilt, shin-'lft, Fijii | 

(lit. Jap.) Ware zo, sen-do (?) !I am Captain Fija,. 

du y’aru. j I am. 

rr> de aru j 


Urc, yd ga kan-chiyc 
(lit. Jap.) Sore-wa, omae ga kangae-ehigai 
« di ini tlu y’aru. 
tc iu-koto zo de aru 


It is just in 
-that that you 
are mistaken. 
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Idiomatic Jap : — Sore koso oraae no machigai to in mono 4a. 

Du being in constant use, this construction ocenrs 
very frequently. Only in interrogative sentences does 
dll fail to influence the form of the verb, thus : 


Isha ni mixhiti nun tlu, 

(lit. Jap.) Isha ni misete mint -koto zo 
maxhe a rani . 
mashi-wa arauu-ka? 


j Wouldn’t it be as 
’ !- well just to let the 
i doctor see it ? 


This third use of the Lucliuan Ar.r.butive Verbal Form the d.i 
have special interest for Japanese scholars, it being the survival 
of a grammatical phenomenon known to us only in the eail.tr 
stages of the northern sister-tongue. 


99. — The Apocopated Form replaces the Attributive 
or Conclusive before the following postpositions, — ga, one 
of the signs of interrogation: kmu, “because”; and «<•*, 
equivalent to the Jap. to and no. re or less to our quotation 
marks (see p. 55) : — 


Ikutsi a qa iia f i Tr ,, „ 

T . ti i i - How many are there ? 

(lit. Jap. I Ikutsu aru ka ne, j J 

Mashi it'a' kutu. t „ ...... 

T , Because it is better, 

(lit. Jap.) llaslu de aru kara i 


thtnu-ukui. shit’ ndi ichi. (To see him oil' as far 
(lit. Jap.) Funa-okuri sum to itte ) as the ship. 

The Attributive is however retained before ndi, 
instead of the Apocopated Form, when governed by the 
emphatic particle dit. The following sentence exemplifies 
both the main rule and this exception : — 


“ Kete, knta-jishCi nagasa’ 

(lit. Jap.) Kuette, kata-aslii-wa n..gai 
ndi mmanru gurc du 
to umareru gurai zo 
y’ayithiru ” ndi ichung. 
de arimasuru to itta 


I He said that, on the 
contrary, it would 
be more correct to 
affirm that she was 
born with one leg 
longer than the 
! other. 
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Here nagcua’ is the Apocopated Present regularly preceding 
Hilt, vimariru the Attributive Present regularly preceding the noun 
ijir'e, y'ayabiru the Attributite Present governed by du and therefore 
retained despite the following ndi, while ichitng is the Conclusive 
Past (Imperfect tense). 


100. — Tin- Interrogative Form serves of course to 
. -k questions : — 


Yd-i/a aiha njuru kutn nit ami ? ) 

(lit. Jap.) Omae-wa soko Jetit koto no aru ka ? - 


Have you 
ever been 
there ? 


Iimiisltui nujtl f 

( U. Jap.) Ira'sharanakatta ka ? 


Has he not come ? 

) 


This la~t i- the Interrogative form of the imperfect tense of tlis 
honorific verb imn-ihiitg, which is nearly equivalent to the irusiharu 
o>' po'ite colloquial Japanese. 


101. — Tl.i Verbal Noun performs two widely separate 
f' 1 notions : — 

I. It has the foice of certain verbal nouns or infinitives 
h other languages : — 


i/'asi u' tiiti 1 

(at. Jap.) dearu ni tsiiite i 


Owing to the fact of its being'. . . 


Siihtkn hutn.'i a tmtc 1 Owing to its 

(ht. Jap.) Su/ushiku natte irn ni tsuite-wa I having got cool. 

Satiiiii is tin rhal noun of the peifeet tense of iiiujung, l ' to 
I -come” (Jap. ami . 


M e-nirhi nu i him 


Seeing funerals 


(lit. Jap.) Mai-nk-hi tomnrai no kuru-koto' P ,lhS 

1 -day (mart ht., the 


u mi-kukiti. 
o me-gaketo 


: passing by of 
' funerals). 


Gliiisi is the Verbal Noun of the Present Tense of chung, ‘ to 
c me ” (Jap. kuru). 
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%» 
(lit. Jap.) 


nunusi du mashi y'ani. 1 To drink it at 

, ... I once will be 

Su»u uomu-koto z o mashi do arni ,, . , 

° 1 the uest plan. 


A An u nuiiutnA ,lu 
(lit. Jap.) A 1 sugu uoiula-koto zo 
mashi y'atanniy yd ! 
mashi de attaro yo ! 


■j All ! to have drunk it 
-at once would have 
j been the best plan ! 


i. e. “ Oh ! how I wish I had drunk it at once !'' 


Xumtii ik the Verbal Noun of the Piesent. mniutinl tile Verbal 
Noun of the Imperfect ten -e of uummy, “to dunk - ’ (Jap. nomu). 
Notice, in this last instance, the over-ruling ot the Attributive 
cone old hv the Conclusive, the reason for which to the exclamatory 
final particle yd. Such oet.- are uuv, whereas the Veioal Noun 
followed by da governing the final verb in the Attributive is among 
the commonest and mn»i characteristic idioms in the language 
(eonf. 1; 118, Sect. lilt. 


Cognate to the above examples are such as the 
following, though lu re the Verbal Noun denotes not the act, 
but the agent (Jap. maw,, not W<>) : — 


Xijitle nu asi ya ,ln. 

(lit. Jap.) Kan-nin noarn-inono ga zo, 
iiju-iyo tuynni. 
o-uwo \vn torn. 


) ‘ Tis the patient 
small catches the big 
1 fish. (Pioverb. I 


Notice the inseitum of *;a hetoiv du m this class of instances. 


II. — The Verbal Noun assumes a predicative force — 
in other words replaces the Conclusive Form — in the first 
of two clauses joined together by the adversative post- 
position ija (cemf. 4 tin). 


This also is an extremely common idiom. 
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17 tushi ni nati mini ga, 

(lit. Jap.) Ii toshi [-goro] ni natte 
oru ga, 

yang sldtchot a tiii l.atajlshd 
omae-mo shitte-orn tori kata' 
ashi-wa 

inchiiaasi »’ tsitr, tatni 
mijikai ni tsuite wa, tatoe 
chv ng.'aii km'rn nJi using, 
hito ye kun-vo to shite-mo, . 
iri nifiii/ turn 
iri-niuko torG 

ndi ssing, l 4 atnr'n-nn'iig i/ure 
to shito-mo, katawa-inoiio de 
tiroba 

sukkupchosi ga, t/ai ga 
komaru ga, uaui ka 
yi kangti-i/a nr rani f 
ii kangae-wa nai-ka ? 


She has arrived at 
the proper age [for 
matrimony ;] but 
owing to one of her 
! legs, as you know, 
| being shorter than 
j the other, whether 
we think of send- 
ing her as a bride 

Unto another family, 
i - ’ 

or " adopting a 
bridegroom or her 
into ours, her crip- 
pled condition is 
alike an embarrass- 
ment, for which 
awkward case have 
you not some good 
idea to suggest ? 


The Verbal Moans here are trust from Present Tense of n-toig, 
“ to be ” (Jap. oru) : inch/nasi from Present of the adjective 
inchanuutj, “short’' (Jap. mijikai) ; and Htkkutchon, Perfect of 
sukkiceshuuq, "to he in trouble” (no cogitate Jap. word exists). 
The first and third of these illustrate the predicative use of t-' e 
Verbal Noun, while the second (inc/ta,uni) belongs to the class of 
cases treated of in section I of this paragraph. Japanese, pos- 
sessing no such Verbal Nouns, replaces them by ordinary verbs 
and adjectives in the common form of the present tense, — am, 
mijikai, komaru, etc. 

III.— The Luchuan Verbal Nouns distinguish, like 
nouns in general, a Plain and an Isolated Form ; and as 
the former always ends in si, the latter is always in se, 
according to paradigm h on p. 42. The Aggregated Form 
probably exists, but has not been met with ; and these 
nouns lack the Interrogative, for the obvious reason that 
the verb is otherwise equipped in that respect, both 
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with the inflectional forms in mi, tj, etc., and with 
separate particles, such as ga already mentioned 
(eonf. 65, Sect. II, and 181), which express the 

idea of interrogation. — Note that all instances of the 
Isolated Form of Verbal Nouns belong by their nature 
to Section I of the present paragraph, thus: — 


Kugu hunt ichvi>e imulti 
(lit. Jap.) Kago de iku-wa ma«hi 
ga i/a . mat a iiiinn I, am 
ka lie ? mata uma de 

icluue mashi ga ga / 
iku-wa mashi ka nc ? 


| Is it better to go by 

I 

palanquin or on horse- 
, back ? 


Kuiiu guru, kmi nu 
(lit. Jap.) Kono yoru-wa, kaze no 

ncrii n gt(i\e 

nakatta-koto-wa 


! The absence (mure lit. 
-the there was not) of 
j w ind on this night 


Ichit'.e is the Isolated f orm o:' i Verbal Noun of the present 
tense of i cluing, “to go” (.Jap. iku ) ; ufaingUitP is similarly from 
nerangtasi , Verbal Noun of the imperfect tense ol n Prang, •• not to 
be ” (perhaps cognate to Jap. mii). 


1 here can be no doubt that Ijiicbuan, in its distinction 
f various forms within the limit-, of the present and 
certain other tenses, preserves a feature of the common ancestral 
tongue which Japanese has abandoned, (doing back from the lattei 
language as now spoken to its Classical -tnge. we find similai 
phenomena, though on a reduced s< ale and only earned out 
consistently in certain conjugations. Japanese grammaiians tenn 
the Conclusive Foim /.et-tfi-get. <$•£-=-) or Sai-dnn-gen §j V). 
and the Attributive Xokn-tai-grn (If §§ There even exists one 
form in Jap. for which Luchuan has no equivalent.— a form which 
replaces the Conclusive at the end of any sentence containing the 
highly emphatic panicle koto, and called Ki-. c ii-gen ( BE g l. 
Thus, to borrow an example from Mr. Aston, 
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Yoroztt no yamui tea . 1 It is from strong drink alone that all 
fake yuri koso okuie. i diseases spring. 

(The Conclusive would he okoru.) 

The following table gives a conspectus ol the present tense of 
two representative veil.' in Luehuan, Classical Japanese, and 
Modern Colloquial Japanese : — 


" to Go Our.’’ 


Luelman 


Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrqk&tive 
Verbal Woun 
A'o'o Form 


ujnjrnt'j 

ItlilJttlU 

njii/ti 

njnjnmi 

njii/ih-i 

(wanting! 


Classic Jap. Modern Jap. I 
(2nd Conjugation. 
nl:u ' , ! 

idzunt ! i 

' , ... -tlt'I'U 

(wanting! 

) ! 

1(1 zttlf ' 


“to Kill." 

Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Inteirog.itivn 
Verba! Noun 
/vino Form 


Luehuan. 

kiini-lnimi 
kttrtiiliti j'k 
ku niuhii' 
ktn'iiuh it uii 
kiiru'hii-i 
(wanting) 


Classic Jap. 
(1st Conjugation.) 

kvIOaU 


Modem Jap. 


(wanting) 

) 

l.oroK' 


hoi unit l 


It will be noticed that Classical Japanese sometimes distin- 
guished the Conclusive tioiu the Attributive, but that in the 
first conjugation, which includes the great majority of verbs, this 
distinction had already been dropped, while the modern language 
drops it in all cases whatsoever ; furthermore that the sole 
sin viving Japanese inflection sometimes agrees with the Luehuan 
Attributive, sometimes with the Apocopated Form. One solitary 
verb— urn, “to be” — exhibits both these forms, viz .ant and «’ (in 
the wind tin. which would better lie written d'.i or </V if the 
object were to indicate tile etymology). So f.u, however, 
as function is concerned, the two forms are contused. So 
much in passing. We reserve for a later page a more detailed 
comparison ot the conjugations in the two languages. See the 
Excmsus on the Origin ot the Japanese Verbal Conjugations,’’ 
printed after Chap. I\. 
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102. — The live-fold inflection of Lucliuan verbs 
analysed above shows its full development only in the 
Present and three Past tenses (Imperfect, Perfect, and 
Pluperfect) of the Indicative Hood of the Positive Voice, and 
in the Imperfect and Pluperfect Indicative of the Negative 
Voice. The Positive Future has lutt a single inflection 
for the Conclusive. Attrihutiv e, and Apocopated Forms, its 
Interrogative is obtained by means of a periphrasis, and 
no Verbal Noun exists. The Negative Present lias three 
forms for the five functions, while the Negative Future 
is as poor as the Positive Future (<ee paradigm). The 
nature of the other moods doe- not permit of their pos- 
sessing such inflections. The Gerund, lmweve^ exhibits 
the distinction between Plain, Isolated, and Aggregated : the 
Imperative lias a peculiar Isolated Form, and the Pesidera- 
tive Verbal Adjective in husltnh;/. likewise, is susceptible 
of various inflections. 


108. — The following paradigm gives a conspectus of the 
conjugation of 'a regular f.tichuan verb in its two 
voices, — Positive and Negative. The various Honorific, 
Passive, Potential, and Causative inflections will be noticed 
further on, ■ * 129. ct *cj. 

The panidium ( oinpreheud- all tin toum we have met with ; 
hut in the absence ot any native study and record of such 
grammatical phenomena, it is more than likely that some of the 
rarer forms have iscaptnl u-. the <ii~iovei> ot these must he left 

to future students. 

Properly speaking, Lucliuan has but one conjugation. 
The single type, however, sutlers certain regular modifi- 
cations of detail according to the terminal letter of the stem. 
For this reason, in addition to one active verb in full, we 
give condensed paradigms of the various classes, each 
distinguished by its characteristic stem-ending. 
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101- Conjugation of a Regular Luchuan Verb. 
Tuyung, •* to take ” (Jap. Toru\. 


positive voice. 
Certain Present or Future. 


Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal Noun 


tug ling 
tuy urn 

tuyv' 

tni/iiiiii / 
tui/ n si 


Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal Noun 


Perfect. 
tutong 


tutotaru 
tuto' 
tutomi ? 
tutoxi 


Imperfect. 
Conclusive 
Attributive 
-j Apocopated 
Int<grogativ< 
Vernal Noun 


tutnng 
tn turn 
tutu' 
tntl ? 

tut a si 


Pluperfect 
Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal Noun 


tuto tang 
tutoru 
tv tot a' 
tiitoti t 
tntotasi 


or Present. 


I 


Probable Futnr. 

Conclusive ) 

Attiibuthe -tui a 
Apocopated j 

Interrogative tui ga shahiru ? 
Verbal Noun (missing) 

Stem 

Indefinite Form 
“ Apocopated 


Gerund 

“ Isolated 
“ Aggregated 
Imperative 

Isolated 


tar 

tui 

tu’ 

Inti 

tntc 


Conditional Present turc 

Hypothetical “ turd 

Coincident tuinc 

tuting Contingent tuidungsc 
tori Conditional Past tutorc 

turc Hypothetical Past tutdrd. 

Imperative Compound tutnri 

Concessive Present - ( re P laCutl , b J’ Aggregated! 


Concessive Past. 


( Gerund) 
f tutnng-tchang 
I tutang-teng 


Hesiderative Adjective tui-hushimi/, conjugated 
cording to paradigm of Adjectives in * 155. 
Frequentative Form tutai. 


ac- 
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NEGATIVE VOICE. 

Certain Present or Future. Perfect. 

Conclusive ) Conclusive | 

Attributive j -turang Attributive '-tute uurang 

Apocopated j Apocopated ) 

Interrogative turuni / Interrogative tute ie a rani * j 

Verbal Noun turangsi Verbal Noun tute inntmgsi , 

Imperfect. Pluperfect. 

Conclusive tiirangtang Conclusive tute iruruvgtang 

Attributive turungtmu ^Attributive tute nvrangtaru 

Apocopated turangta’ Apocopated tute mirangta’ ’ 

Interogative turangti ’ Interrogative tute v uningtT t 
Verbal Noun turangtoxi Verbal Noun tute mirangtaai 

Improbable Future or Present. I 

Conclusive j 
Attributive -tuning luizi. 

Apocopated I ; 

Interrogative tuning ga ,s huhlrn ! 

Verbal Noun (missing). \ 

Gerund. turangti Conditional Pres, tiaang- 

“ Isolated turangte dung are 

Aggregated turang- Hypotli. Pres. twang-, 
ting. dung ard, 

Imperative feonf. ‘ 127) (for other tenses conf. * 128).' 

i 

Desiderative Adjective Uii-lmhako netting. \ 

Frequentative Form turangtai. 


1 0 ~l . CONSPECTUS OF THE VARIOUS STEM-CLASSES. 

Iincbuan possessing no proper infinitive mood, and the custom 
of the natives, when asked for the equivalents of foreign verbs, 
being to quote them by their Conclusive Present, vve adopt that as 
the standard form both here and in the Vocabulary, — thus nayinig, 
njiyung, yitlnig, any. menshrng. By tar the commonest ending is 
ung. Such other endings as 'mg, rug. ana, can mostly be traced 
hack to an earlier ung. 
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I. — Stems in h. II. — Sterns in g. 

Indie. Pres, yuhuntf (‘‘to call”) i\><jung i “ to hasten ”) 


Imperfect yiuhtng 

isiijung 

Neg. Pres. ynbang 

i» a gang 

Irulef. Form yubi 

hitji 

Imperative yubi, e 

Uugi. c 

III. — Stems in 

IV. — Stems in ?//. 

Indie. Pres, chickling (“to 

hear landing (“to eat ” ) 

Imperfect. chi'/uuuj 

Ladnng 

Neg. Pres. chi!, any 

htunany 

Indef. Form chichi 

n i 

Imperative child, c 

ix'twi, e 

Y. — Stems in n. 

VI. — Stems in ml. 

Indie. Pres. Jdmnig (“ to die ”) ninjnng (“ to sleep ”) 

himjung (“to tit 

Imperfect Mjnng 

nintnng hum-hung 

Neg. Pres, sbinuny 

ni ndiing humhiny 

Indef. Form shini 

ninji hiuiji 

Imperative shini, P 

nindi, P hinuli, J 

VII. — Stems in r. 

(A . — Stems in r preceded l»y any vowel except i). 

Iudie. Pres. naynng (“to 1 

tecome ” t koyung (“to buy 

Imperfect mitnng 

botany 

Neg. Pres. no rung 

honing 

Indef. Form wti 

(wanting) 

Do. Apoc. na 

i — * 

Imperative nari. S 

kon , e 


* The Gerund yudi being etymologically the fountain-head from 
which not the Imperfect only, but various other tenses are derived, 
it might be better, theoretically speaking, to print it in thh 
place. We have preferred to give the Imperfect, on account oi it*- 
termination, which students might he liable to confound with that 
of the Negative Present unles-* specially wanted in each instance. 
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That such verbs as kugung. “to buy hUyinig, “ to return 
umuyung, “to think;"' anti others ot* similar form should appear 
in Luchuan anion;; those with steins in r. is a curious instance ot 
secondary formation. Japanese analogy proves that, tor instance, 
the stem of hr.yiing, "to buy" (.Tap. font. tor bum, itself for still 
earlier fotpu 1, was otiginally bap. This having lieen corrupted to 
Isa, and thus deprived of the final consonant which c-onjugatioiiat 
needs seemed to demand, was provided with a new final conso- 
nant etymologically alien to it, botrowed trout the most numerous 
of all the classes, viz. Class VII. The same process was lepeated 
in the case ot every veib with original / or p. m other words in 
the case oi every verb with uu, an. 01 v.i foi its termination in 
Modern Japanese. 


(Zi. Stems in ir with Imperfect in t.) 


Indie. Pres. 
Imperfect. 

Neg. Pres. 

Indef. Form 
“ Apocopated 
Imperative 


intsiyiintj to forget ) 

niiiitani/ 

intuit nn;/ 

w<t>,ii i 

iraii’ 

leasin', c 


A few of these, notably the Honontic veil ynbittg (conf. top 
of next pagei, make the Imperfect in ituny (with long i), which 
seems anomalous, as there is no contraction in this tense to 
account tor the lengthening of the vowel. It may lie merely a case 
of mistaken analogy. — Most of the verbs in this sub-class li 
correspond to Japoiiese \eios of tie 2nd conjugali' n. 


(0. Stems in ir with Imperfect in t< h.) 


Indie. Pres. 
Imperfect. 

Neg. Pres. 

Indef. Form 

Apocopated 

Imperative 


xhiyuntj or •.hint/ to know ’’) 
shift limit/ 
shin my 
tshiri 

s Itl’ 

shirt, r 
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N. E. Both subdivisions of stems in ir admit of contraction 
in the Iniiicative Present, thus 

Conclusive iraaiyuna or teasing 

Attributive iratiyuru '• uasiru 

Apocopated icusiyu’ “ (wanting?) 

Intenogiitive icanyumi “ tmiiini 

Verbal Noun irn-ihii-i ■' (wanting?) 


Usage seems to fix some few in the contiaeted, others in the 
nou-eontraeted form, but to leave most to the individual taste of 
t he speaker. We cannot, however, speak with certainty on 
this delicate point. 


VIII. — Stems in s. 


IX.— Stems in t. 


Imlie. Pres. 
Imperfect 
Xeg. Pres. 
Indef. Form 
Imperative 


kurunh nng (“ to kill” ) 

kimuhiuvi 

karuMnn 

Lunmhi 

liuru.ii, 0 


iiimltUHff (“ to wait ”) 

watiiui ng 

inatani) 

nine hi 

inati, <" 


Analysis of the Co.vhgational Forms. 

106. — The Stem and the Indetinite Form are the 
foundations on which the rest of the verbal structure is 
raised, as can easily be seen by study of the paradigms. 
For this reason, these parts of the verb must be discussed 
tir-t. 


107. — The Stem is not in use as an independent word. 
The Indefinite Form, on the other hand, besides its use as 
a ,l Base’* for other moods and tenses, occurs independently 
in such idioms as the Interrogative Future, e.g. 

Tui ga shahira .’ i Shall I take '? (Idiomatic 

(lit. Jap.) Tori ka shimasho ?> Jap. Torimmsho ka ?) 

and perhaps m some others. 

As the paradigms show, it is only one class of verbs 
(the 7th) that apocopates the Indefinite Form when used 
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us iv “ Base” for the tenses of the Indicative and several 
other parts of the verb. Most classes possess but a single 
Indefinite Form. 

The reader is referred to the " Colloq. Jap. Handbook,'' 
•221-5 and 278, for full explanation-, ot what is meant in this class 
of languages by the technical terms “ Stem,” “ Base," and “Indefinite 
Form,” and to Chapters VIII and IX of the same vvmk for an 
exposition of the nature and uses ot the conjugations! form.-, in 
general, these differing so width in many fundamental characteris- 
tics from all European linguistic phenomena as to necessitate some- 
what close study in order to he properly understood. 

Classical Japanese preserves the stem intact throughout the 
entire conjugation, thus to in. turtle, toieha, to) ami , etc., showing us 
that Luchuan fii’ and tui stand tor an earlier tu/i, tniiunii tor 
titrunn, etc. So far therefore as the stem is concerned, I.uchuan 
exhibits the language in an advanced stage of phonetic uecav . 

108. — While preserving the filial letter of the stem 
intact in the Negative Voice and in one or two of the 
less important moods of the Positive, Luelnuui almost 
always modifies this letter in the Indefinite Form, in 
the chief Positive tenses, viz. the Present, Imperfect, 
Perfect, and Pluperfect, and also in the Gerund. As 
this habit of modifying verbal stems is one of the 
characteristic peculiarities of the language, we will attempt 
to investigate its origin. 

We say “ characteristic ot Luchuan, because Japanese 
presents but faint traces of a similar tendency. The classical 
torm of Japanese indeed presents none at ail, the stem-consonant, 
as already remarked, being there invariably preserved unaltered. 
But the Modern Colloquial possesses verbs like matru, Indef. 
lorm machl (from stem mat 1, where the beginnings of changes 
-drnilar to those that have been carried so far in the sister tongue 
may be traced. The Gerund and Past Tense of Modem Japanese 
also have suffered considerable decay, losing the stem -consonant 
in most cases. See “ Colioq. -Tap. Handbook,” 235 etseq. 

The key must apparently he sought in the marked 
tendency of Luchuan organs of speech to sibilate and 

Hup. vo?. xxiii- O. 
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otherwise soften down consonants before the lighter vowels 
i and u , — a tendency which is generally resisted before the 


heavier, more 

open vowel a. 

Thus we find 



Jap. 

Luch. 


\ K and 

!J 

kita 

chit n 

north ” 

[ 


Ryukyu 

Duchu 

“ Luchu ” 

- changed 

to 

negi 

niji 

•* onion 

) ch and j. 


but J taka 

taka 

•* hawk ” 

[with k and 


1 kage 

kagd 

" shadow ” 

) intact. 


Iu a precisely analogous 

manner, therefore, killing 

or 


kikunm (Jap. hi 1 , 11 } , which theoretical considerations lead 
us to assume as the earlier form of the Luchnan word sig- 
nifying “ to hear,” would have passed into chichun g 
in the modern language. This we find to have been the 
case, while the negative chihany retains the second/., 
because it is safeguarded by the succeeding heavy \ owel u. 
The same thing happens throughout class III of verbs, as 
njuchung, "to move”; njaknng, "not to move” (Jap. 
tiguku, ugokanu) ; haehitng, to spit, haltany, “not to spit " 
(Jap. halm, hakanu), etc., etc. It would be putting the 
cart before the horses to say that the ch of the Positive 
becomes k in the Negative ; — rather is it the original k of 
the Negative that becomes ch in the Positive of the modern 
language. A similar remark applies to every other case 
of stem-change : — it is always the Negative that preserve* 
the more original form. What has hero been said of the 
the Present tense applies with eipial force to the Indefinite 
Form, because the vowel of the latter is i; thus chichi tor 
earlier kiki. The Imperative retains the original consonant 
k (child, etc.), and is thus advantageously differentiated from 
the otherwise homonymous Indefinite Form. 

109. — Coining now to a consideration of the Gerund, 
we find a different cause at work to produce its apparently 
capricious varieties of form. The analogy of Japanese 
teaches us that the Gerund was originally obtained by 
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suffixing the syllable ti to the Indefinite Form ; thus 
tu [r] i-ti, ehiehi-ii (or rather kiki-ti). A habit has, how 
ever, been established of dropping either the radical 
syllable preceding the termination ti, or else that termina- 
tion itself. This gives us such mutilated forms as tuti 
for turiti, chichi (no longer to bo distinguished from the 
Indefinite Form) for chicluti, etc. But in some cases the 
omitted syllable does not disappear so completely as to 
leave behind it no trace of its former presence, whence 
further changes explained below under each stem-class. 
The three past tenses follow the Gerund in all its changes, 
because, as will be shown later on, they are really com- 
pounds of it and one or other of the verbs signifying 
“ to be.” 

110. — The analysis of the various classes is as fol- 
lows : — 

Class 1. — Stems in I ,. — The characteristic consonant 
is preserved in the Indefinite Form, the Imperative, and 
the Positive Present, as yubi, asibi; l/uhiut;/, anibnng (Jap. 
yobu, asobu). In the Gerund yutli, asidi (for earlier yuLitl , 
asibiti), the omitted syllable hi has left a trace of itself in 
the Nigori-ing of the termination (jli for ti, coni. p. 28). 

Class II. — Stems in g . — The y is softened to j in the 
Indefinite Form and Positive Present, isuji, mtjung (Jap. 
iso 9 n ) , for the reasons set forth in * 108. The Gerund 
drops its termination , — isuji for mtjiti. Classes II and 
III are the only ones that present this peculiarity. 

Class III. — Stems in k. — Their peculiarities have been 
set forth above in * 108. 

Class IV. — Stems in m . — The cause of the change ot 
m to n in the Indefinite Form and Positive Present of this 
class remains obscure. All that cau be said is that Luchuan 
organs prefer n to m, and have accordingly substituted 
the former letter for the latter in many words beside 
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verbs (conf. r 26). Luehuan kanuny, “to eat," given as 
the first example of tills class, corresponds etymologically 
to Japanese kamv. “to bite.” Yummy, “to read,” is 
the Japanese ynuw. Tlic Gerunds kadi, yvdi, stand 
"or kaniti, yuniti, the nasal of the dropped syllable 
j ', reiving in tlie Niyori of the termination (conf. class I.). 

Class Y. — Stems in n . — Only here does the Indicative 
Present retain the stem-consonant unchanged. The Gerund 
;'ijV stands for shiniti. Vie should have expected shiili 
instead. So far as our acquaintance with the language 
goes, shimmy, “to die,” is the sole representative of 
Ibis class. 

Classs YI. — Stents in ial.~yinjiniy and kuujvny (corres- 
ponding hut distantly, if at all, to Japanese turn and kvmii) 
arc the only representatives of this class that have been met 
with. Their Gerunds differ from each other, being ninti 
and kvnchi respectively, probably representing earlier 
■r'-iHti and kunditi. 

Class YII. — Stems in r. — This extremely numerous 
class is characterised by the dropping of the radical r or 
its change into >/. in accordance with a common habit 
of the language which equally affects all parts of speech 
(see *T 29), — thus tui for tun, tuyuny for turuny (Jap. 
ts'-w), etc. There is also a general tendency in this class 
Lo carry change still further by apocopating the Indefinite 
Form and by contracting the Positive Present, — thus 
"dyvny or njiny, “to go out ” (Jap. deni); s/uynny or 
shiny, “to know” (Jap. xhiru). The Gerund is mostly 
■n t: , as tuti for earlier turiti, iraxiti for uasiriti. But 
aometimes the omitted syllable ri leaves a trace of its 
influence iu the more emphatic termination tchi as shit chi, 
for earlier shiriti, ehiichi, for chii iti. (Conf. classes I, IY, etc., 
where a vanished stem-consonant leaves its trace in the 
altered form of the Gerund.) 
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Class VIII. — Stems ending in s. — The s tends to te 
pronounced as an sh in the Positive Present and Indefinite 
Form, and has accordingly here been so transcribed. Th* 
Gerund of this class — ,'r urwhi , chock!, — seems to owe it* 
peculiar form to metathesis. Originally kwisiti or kurushct., 
it would first have become knruti'.hi, then kurutshi, i.e. 
kuruchi. Similarly rho chi from original vhisiti (conf. 24). 

Class IX.— Stems in t. — The t m -oftened to c?i in the 
Indefinite Form and Positive Present, thus causing con- 
fusion with the k stems. The Gerund however is different,, 
being in tchi instead of c hi, and the Imperative of course ah? 
different, being in ti instead of hi. Perhaps the Gerund 
here offer* another case of metathesis of the two final 
syllables :~i»atichi (whence the actual form match i) for 
machiti. 

111. — Having thus briefly indica’ed the conjugation il 
characteristics that distinguish the nine classes of verbs 
marked each by its special stem-consonant, we proceed to 
consider the various Tenses in detail. 

11*2.— Present Indicative. — The terminations of the 
Present Indicative, ng, ru, ’ , vii. anil si, for the roost 
part resist analysis. We incline to regard the Conclusive 
uyuug as standing for an earlier tuyum or tuyum it, or 
rather (as the stem ends in r) turum or Uuumu. The fact 
of the Interrogative Present tuyuut i having an m suggests 
this : for it could then be dissected into tuyum yyi,— 
yyi being the interrogative particle treated of on pp. 41-2, 

The remarkable number ol Japanese verbs in mu, all belong- 
ing to the most ancient stage of the language, goes to support 
this view, as iuamn, "to deny,” from ilia, ••nay;" haramu, “to 
conceive,” from hara, “ the womb s hir-imt, “ to dawn,” frora 
shiroi, “white;” motomu{ru), "to seek,” t> ora. mot?, " origin, 1 ' 
etc., etc. 
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The Apocopated Form we consider to be derived 
from the Attributive, by elision of the final syllable. Strictly 
*s the distinction between Attributive and Apocated is 
nov, observed, there exists no radical divergence of function 
between them, such as separates and individualises each 
of the other forms. The fact would seem simply to be 
that constant use has worn the Attributive bare whenever 
oome three or four of the commonest postpositions follow. 

Classical Japanese supports this view by employing the 
attributive for both Imehuan Attributive and Apocopated before 
Rll postposition; indifferently, and neglecting the useless distinction 
vhich Luchuan hn- drawn between the two. 

With regard to the termination of the Verbal Noun,— 
— the only comparison that suggests itself is with hi, 
one of the terminations of an analogous form in Korean; 
t ut to identify the two would he rash. Japanese, possess- 
ing no such form as the Verbal Noun, cannot help us 
in this particular. 

Observe that as in Japanese, so also in Luchuau, the 
Present Tense serves equally well to denote future time 
r f certain, while the Future denotes also present time if 
i. nrertnin, the distinction between these two tenses being 
rather one of certainty and uncertainty (such as, in the 
nature of things, generally attends the future) than of actual 
time. 


U3. Imperfect. — This tense clearly results from the 

agglutination of the present tense ot ang, “ to he, to the 
Gerund, thus tutting for tuti any, and so on through all the 
other forms excepting the Interrogative ; for anrj has the 
Interrogath e amt just as tugung has tui/wiii, and ought 
therefore to have given us tutami as the Interrogative of 
the Imperfect. No such form as tutami however exists, 
the Interrogative Imperfect being tuti. It seems not 
«n unreasonable surmise that tuti and the corresponding 
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forms in all other verbs, though now functioning as the 
Interrogative of the Imperfect tense, were originally the 
Interrogative form of the Gerund. 

As the plain form of the Gerund ends in i, its Interrogative 
would naturally be in i (com. 50, p. 41). The analogy of such 
Classical Jap. expressions, as torite ka 1 mire ha f, etc., where the 
interrogative particle hi is suffixed to the Gerund, shows that such 
a hypothesis as that here started does no violence to the genius 
ot this class of languages. We shall see later on that the Gerund 
has regular Isolated and Aggregated forms, a fact which proves its 
liability to declension. The Jap. forms corresponding to the 
I.uch. Imperfect are 

Classical. Moilem. 

Concl. nantari 1 (by apocope for nattura, a comiption 

At'trib. naritnru ) " ' ol the Attributive Form.) 

111. — Perfect anl> Plirerfect. — T hese tenses have 
evidently arisen from the combination of the Gerund with a 
second verb meaning primarily •• to dwell,” 11 to be," viz. 
ming. 

This is the same verb a> t be Jap. oru , a notable instance of 
relationship between apparent aliens. When we mention that oru 
is spelt 9 «- in Kami.— a proof that .it was originally pronounced 
wont , — and remind the reader that Jap. o constantly corresponds to 
Luch. u, the kinship between mtna and oru will begin to define 
itself even to non-specialist eyes. 

Thus the Perfect tntoinj stands for tuti iruug, the 
Pluperfect tutotanr/ for tuti writan;/, and so on. The 
Pluperfect Interrogative suggests the same considerations as 
the corresponding form in the Imperfect, that is to say, that 
wo look on tutoti (_tor tuti irutl) as embodying what was 
primarily the Gerund wuti made Interrogative. 

115. — So far as signification is concerned, the Luchnau 
Imperfect, Perfect, and Pluperfect correspond almost 
exactly to the same three past tenses in English. Occa- 
sionally, however, a Perfect form has a Present 


sense, as 
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icakatomj, “ I understand shiu-hong, “ I know,” tile 
Present of these verbs aiul especially of the latter, though 
it exists, being comparatively little used. Philologists will 
not need to be reminded of similar phenomena occurring 
in the Aryan languages. 

Modern colloquial Japanese has compound tenses corresponding 
to the 1 41 cl I. Perfect and Pluperfect, as totte iru (also con- 
tracted to totte.ru ) and totte ottn : but they are in less ftequent 
use. Where Luehuan employs the Perfect. Japanese mostly prefers 
the ordinary Past (corresponding in form to the Lucb. Impevfe ip 
For instance, “ The -an has risen " would be in 

Luch. 'I'idii mt ittjti toioi ( 1’erf. j 

Jap. Hi mt ugatta (Impert.) 

116. — Future. — Comparison with Japanese shows that 
the single remaining Luehuan form of this tense is a mere 
stump worn hare of all terminations. 

Vi/, what is called in Japanese grammar the “ Negative (oi 
Future! Ease,” — Sho-zen-gen, f*i 'f . Is it mere fancy, or u 

lucky guess at the actual historical course of development in theii 
language, when Japanese grammarians tell us that futurity and 
negation naturally belong together, because both denote “ that which 
is not yet 

More usual than the Future pure and simple is a 
periphrasis with the verb slurng, “ to do,” as tura ntli 
sitting, “ to be about to take ibt ntli ttshi, “ being about to 
go,” “ intending to go ” (eonf. Jap. iko to shite). 

The word hozi 

corresponding etymologically to .Tap. hazu, but more like 
Classical Jap beshi in force. 

is very often used after the Future (more rarely, after 
the Present), as a sort of Conclusive particle indicating 
likelihood, necessity, futurity, somewhat like the English 
“ must,” thus : 

A»g y’ara Itnzi ' Idiom. Jap. So duro, It must 
(lit. Jap.jSo de arb hazu > he so, No doubt. 
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{More literally resembling such Scotch phrases as “ It 
will be so,” “ You will be tired.”) 

C nai miahocham hrt'i.) He is about to out- 


fit. .Tap.) 0 nori nasaru hazu 1 bark. 

Xiihaslnira hazi. 

(lit. Jap. ) Xobaso hazu 


1 They will put it off. 


) 

So-tje ucratnj Itazi. ) There ean surely bi no 
(lit. Jap.) So-i wa nai hazu j doubt about it. 


Japanese, curiously enough, does not admit ot that eonstnn tion 
Of hazu with the Future tense which T-uchmin prefers. Moreover. 
Japanese generally adds the substantive \erb (tin, etc.) at the end, 
which Luchiian constantly omits. As a rule, I.uchuan expressions 
with hazu must be rendered in Japanese by the ordinary Future 
without hazu. 

The periphrasis which does duty for an Interrogative 
inflection of the Future will be found treated of in Chapter 
IX, « 182, Sect. III. 


117. — The CrERt .sp, which ends in ti ( ili , chi, ji), 
possesses the Isolated and Aggregated Forms te (tie, etc. ) 
and tine/ (‘line/, etc.), as indicated in the paradigm. These 
correspond to Japanese idioms in te tea and tc mo 
respectively. 


Plain Gerund 

: — 

Ynkuti 

Mr a. 

Mutehi 

kn.\ 

(Jap.) Motte 

koi^t 


“ After resting.” 

“Bring it;” lit. “carrying 
come." 


Isolated Gerund ; 

Niine/ mutt-he irui/abiratiy. j “I have nothing”: 

(lit. Jap.) Nani-momotie-wa orimasen lit. “ As for having 

any thing, I am 
i not.” 


Xintc si man//. 

(lit. Jap.) Nete-wa sumanu 


“ It won't do to sleep.” 
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Any shi ute, mitt any \ By selling at that 

(lit. Jap.) Kd shite utte-wa, moto-mo price, I should not 

kakayabirang kutu, ■ even recoup my 

kakarimasen kara ) outlay, and so 

Aggregated Gerund 

Ximing vimlnrangtang) I could not sleep, though I 
(Jap.) Nete mo nerarenanda ) tried to. 

A n stable idiom with the Isolated Gerund recurs 
frequently in Luchuan, 

in Japanese much more rarely, and onh in the written 
language, 


whereby that form practically assumes the functions of the 
Desiderative Adjective, though a shade of meaning difficult 
to express in English still separates the two. Perhaps we 
might mark it by saying that the Gerundial idiom denotes 
intention rather than an actual wish : — 


Tvi-shirab/tf ml! ichi ihmd. 

(lit. Jap.) Tori-shirabete-wa to itte kita-yo 


j I came in order 
-to make investi- 
,1 gations. 


This form tliirabitZ might easily be supposed identical with 
the Jap. Desiderata e Adjective shirtibetai. This, however, is not 
the case ; and instances of ahinibete wit, or the same construction 
with other verbs, will recur to the memory of every student of later 
Classical Japanese. The Archaic language did not make use of it, 
neither does the modern Colloquial. 


The Gerund is one of the tonus which it is most 
important to know, both on account of its extensive use, 
and because all three past tenses of the Indicative are 
formed from it, a-' explained in * * 118 and 114 ; thus. 


Geruud 

tut > 
ywli 


Iim perfect 

tutting 

ynthniq 


Perfect 

tu tony 
yutlony 


Pluperfect 

tu totally 
y veldt any 
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118. — The Imperative is obtained by adding the un- 
explained vowel i (Jap. e) to the Stem, whose final conson" 
ant always remains intact. 

Thus the Imperative and the Indefinite Form, which would 
otherwise coincide, are kept separate in all verbs excepting those 
of Classes I, IV, and V. 

A Lnchuan peculiarity, not shared by Japanese, is 
the possession by the Imperative of what is, in form at 
least, an Isolated State. It is used for the sake of ex- 
pressing a very slight shade of politeness. The Plain 
Imperative is almost brutal ; but the Isolated Form would 
be appropriately used by ft gentleman in addressing a 
common person. Thus, 

Cha tvre or did mime “Take (or drink) some 
tea, — do!’’— The Plain Imperative would be clul turi ! 
or chd muni ! 

labakv Joke, “Take a smoke, — do!” — The Plain 
Imperative would be Juki ! 

lie mate “ Wait a moment,— wait, I tell you.” 

The Plain Imperative would be viati ! 

The coincidence ot the Imperative, in this i a „t instance, with 
the Ireland ending in ti or fc must not mislead Japanese scholars 
into the idea that they have here hut an example of the Col- 
loquial Jap. idiom which replaces the Imperative by the Gerund 
as Sukoslii matte (Ger.) for Sukoshi mate (Impel). The Lnchuan 
Geiund of this verb is match i . Isol. St ate vuitche ; but the idiom 
of the southern language does not admit of if- use as an equivalent 
for the Imperative Mood. 

A sort of Compound Imperative is obtained by ag- 
glutinating uuri, the Imperative of i rant/, “ to be,” to the 
Gerund, thus tutor! (for tuti wri), “ he taking ’’ i. c. 
“take.” It is perhaps not current in all verbs, but only 
in those which more naturally admit the idea of continuity, 
such as matddri (for match i iviui), “be waiting,” i. e . 
'wait.” As in all other Far-Eastern languages, the 
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Imperative is scarcely used inLuehuau except when address- 
ing the lowest of the people. To all others a polite 
periphrasis is indispensable (coni', end of* 135). 

119.- — The Conditional, Hypothetical, Coincident, 
and Contingent form a group of moods closely connected 
in signification, and betraying partial similarity of origin ; in 
fact they seem to be all “ Isolated ” forms (conf. Chap. III). 

The final long vowels point this way : and the question i- 
clinehed. so far as the Conditional and Hypothetical are concerned, 
by the analogy of Japanese, whose forms ttuvba and toraba, corres- 
ponding to Lneh. tart and turd respectively, are certainly obtained 
by suffixing the “Isolating Particle’’ ira to two of the verbal 
“Bases.’’ (Conf. Colloq. Jap. Handbook.’’ " *' ‘Jot, 204, and 287.) 

The Conditional Present is simply the original Indefinite 
Form (turi, not tui, conf. * 107) isolated, which regularly 
gives turf, while the Hypothetical is the Negative Base 
isolated, tin it becoming regularly turd. We incline to re- 
gard the Coincident tninc as the modern Indefinite Form 
tui followed by the postposition >ii isolated (ne) ; but the 
reason for the lengthening of the <’ in many classes of verbs, 
as ichung, ‘* to go,” if hind : sluing. “ to do," slant:, is by 
no means clear. 

Tiiinp rendered literally into Japanese, would thus be tori ni 
wa, which recalls the Classical form tori Ilf ha . 

Of the origin of the Contingent we can give no account. 
This mood is obtained by suffixing the termination tlnngse to 
the Indefinite Form. One instance of 'lungsd has been 
met with. 

Japanese cannot here help us, them being no corresponding 
mood in that language. 

The past tenses of all these moods, if they exist, must 
be comparatively little used. We have met only with 
the Conditional Past, whose form is tutore, a contraction 
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of tuti mire, thus recalling the Perfect tutony anti the 
Compound Imperative tuturi, which, as explained above, 
stand for tuti trung and tuti mtri respectively. 

Roughly speaking, the Conditional lure means “ When 
I take” or “as I take.” even “if I take,” when the 
supposition is a perfectly easy and natural one. The 
Hypothetical turn is “ if I take," when the supposition 
is more strained, — a real, venturesome “ if." The Coin- 
cident mine show- that one action is involved in another : — - 
grant this, and the rest follows of itself, as we might 
say in English. The Contingent tuhlunym has more the 
force of English phrases with “if only,” thus, “ If only 
you'll try it, you are sure to like it.” 

Besides the above actual eonjugatioual forms of this 
group of moods, there exist also locutions with tvchi, 
“when;” hunt, after;” and kutu, ‘‘because,” which 
are kept distinct from the Conditional. 

Luehuan probably -lands foremo-t among languages in the 
possession of these hair-splitting distinctions. Next conies Classical 
Japanese, of which the modem Colloquial descendant has 
preserved but a fragment p* Colloq. Jap. Handbook," * 287). 
Luehuan itself tend- to di-card some of the established differ- 
ences, only those veil.- whose stem ends in r 'Class VII) having 
retained free use of tile Conditional, while the other classes 
mostly employ one ot the three cognate moods instead. 
European languages differ ot course considerably in their attention 
to such distinctions as are here indicated. For instance, English 
keeps the ideas of ••when” and “if" carefully apart, while 
German fuses the two in a single idiom. — Numerou- examples 
of the use of this cui ion.-, group of Luehuan moods will be found 
in the conversations and stories printed later on in this volume. 
Vet another method of rendering hypothesis, without actually 
expressing it in set term-, is the n-e of the Verbal Noun, resembling 
our Infinitive (conf. * for instance Kang s hutasi du rnasheta- 

rung, lit. “ Thus to have done indeed would have been best,”, i e. f 
• That would have been the proper course to pursue.' 1 Japanese, 
which has no such idiom, simply employs the Conditional, 
and says Ko sure ha yokntt.i, lit. *• If one did so, it wa- good." 
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120. — The Concessive Mood, in Luehuan as in Japan- 
ese, corresponds to an English Indicative or Subjunctive 
preceded by “ though.” 

Conf. Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” *[ 288. 

Luehuan substitutes the Aggregated Form of the 
Gerund for the Present Tense of this mood. The Past 
Concessive is obtained by suffixing the syllables tekany or 
tiny to the Imperfect Indicative. All that can be said 
concerning the etymology of this suffix is that the final 
ng points to its being an Aggregated Form, which the 
analogy of Japanese keredomo, iednnw, etc., confirms. TPii'i 
would seem to be an abbreviated form of tekany. 

121. — Desidkrative Adjective. — This interesting 
form, which is itself susceptible of conjugation, will be 
found treated of in * 158. Though it is generally suffixed 
to the Indefinite Form, instances seem to occur of its 
agglutination to the Negative Base, which is what tin- 
analogy of the archaic Japanese inalioxhiki (really hoxhiki > 
would lead us to expect. 

121 I). — -Frequentative Form. — This form is too 
rare to speak of with certainty. We have only met with 
tutni tunuifftai, “ sometimes taking, sometimes not taking. ” 
and with njni rlnii ( or njn! r/tichiti), “ coming and going. ” 
These are from tuyiing, “ to take njiyung (?), “ to go 
out;” and rhung, “ to come,” respectively. 

122. — Scholars will miss from the paradigm a tense 
which Japanese analogy would lead them to expect,— the 
Probable Past. So far as Luehuan is concerned, this tense 
seems only to survive in the verb any, “ to be,” which 
makes ntaniny, “ probably was” (—Jap. attain ) — a Con- 
clusive form only, without corresponding Attributive. 
Interrogative, etc. It occurs only in combination with 
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adjective expressions, as mashetaruny (for mushi y'ataruwj), 
“ would have been better.” See also the paradigm of 
Adjectives, * 155. 

123. — Negative Present. — This tense is obtained by 
adding ny to what in Japanese grammar is called the 
“ Negative (or Future) Base,” which in Luehuan coincides 
with the Probable Future Tense of tbe Positive Voice, thus, 

Probable Fut. turn ; Neg. Pres, tunny 
yuba ; yvbting 

Uuya ; ivigang, etc., etc. 

Observe that the Negative Interrogate e termination has 

an n (tumid ?), contrasting with the m (tuyumi?) of the 

corresponding form of the Positive Voice. 

In conjunction with this remark, re-read the first part ot r 
112. As tuy tiny stands tor tuning (y being a mere softening of the 
stem-consonant r). it might reasonably enough lie supposed that 
the real original diffeience between Positive and Negative in 
this language resided solely in the vowels it and «. thus 
Positive. Negative. 

tuning (modern tayung) i rung 

kikting ( " chickling) kilning (modern chikang) 

matung ( " maclutug) mating, en... etc. 

Mr. Aston has hazarded a guess to this effect with regard to 
Japanese in his Grammar,’" p. 121, footnote. That the difference 
of vowel is wry impoiCuU, mu-l be allowed; it might even 
ultimately be proved to be all-important. Nevertheless the 
contrast between the two interrogate e forms 

Pos. Iuterrog. Neg. Interrjg. 

tuymii turns i 

chiehvni chikasi, etc., 

suggests an original difference in the final nasal, — at for the 
Positive, n for the Negative; and we arrivt at turn m, turns: 
kikim, kikas. or peiliaps rather tnnnw, tun m'/ /•/tiivr. t \r, 
etc., as the probable earliest forms o* thi l’us’tho and Negative 
Present respectiwly (conf. • 112 1. 
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124.— Negative Past. — The Negative Imperfect is 
modelled oil the Imperfect of the Positive Voice, whose 
characteristic termination tang is suffixed to the Negative 
Present and regularly injected. The Perfect and Pluper- 
fect are supplied by compound tenses, in which the 
Negative Present and Imperfect of vung, “ to he,” are used 
with the Isolated Gerund of the principal verb, thus, tute, 
irurang, “ I have not taken tute uvrangtung , “ I had 
not taken.” 

Comparison with Lucliuan -eeins to >ho\v tliat the Jap. Negative 
hast, as toranunda, yohannniht, etc., has a redundant syllable 
im. For the normal equivalent- ot Luch. turangtang and ; jubangtung 
would be formula aud yobaitda ; and a.s Japanese itself gives us 
no satisfactory explanation ot the forms as they stand, whereas 
the origin of the Luch. forms is clear and regular, we conclude the 
latter to preserve the type which Japanese has conupted. 


125. — Negative or Improbable Future. — The Negative 
Present followed by ha.'.i supplies the Conclusive of this 
obsolescent tense. The other forms are replaced by the 
Present pme and simple, or by some periphrasis. 


126. — Negative Gekum>. — This is formed by suffixing 
ti, the termination of the Positive Gerund, to the Negative 
Present. 

• 

Modern Japane.-e ha- not retained the etymological equivalent 
ot this form. Classical Japanese possessed it, if the derivation 
ot the Negative Gerund foividc front tora-vi-te is coirect. Conf. 
*■ Aston,” bottom of p. loll. 

127. — Negative Imperative. — This tense would ap- 
pear to be regularly obtained by adding tut to the Apocopat- 
ed Form of the Positive Present ; but the instances of it are 
very rare, Luchuan courtesy not lending itself easily to 
the use of such a mood. 
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We have met with *hu-na, “do not do,” exactly correspond- 
ing to Classical Jap. su-na (the modern Colloq. is snm-na), and 
mishon-na, “ do not condescend to,” i. e. “ please don't,” the Jap. 
kudasuru-iui. in mi-hnn-na [ for mishori-na), the negative suffix na 
is added to the Positive Imperative. 

128. - — Negative Conditional and Hypothetical. — 
These compound tenses (met with only in the Present) 
are obtained by construing the Conditional and Hypo- 
thetical Present of the Positive Voice of any, “ to be,” 
with a form in thiny whose origin is not altogether clear. 

The Luchuan particle «< being sometimes corrupted to ng, 
perhaps dung stands for du hi , and tnrungdung then at once 
reminds us oi Jap. torazu ni, “ not taking,” “without taking.” 
Turangdvng or? would, on this hypothesis, he literally “ if I am 
not taking,”— a lesult perfectly satisfactory with respect 
to the signification of the foim in question. If this is accepted, 
together with what has been said immediately above in *f 125, 
both the Negative Gerunds of Classical Japanese— that in zu and 
that in de — have their.living representatives in the sonthernlunguage. 
On the other hand, the existence of the Contingent termination 
dung si in the Post tire Voice is a difficulty ; for it can scarcely have 
any relation to the Jap. Negatin' Gerund in zu. 

The remaining tenses of the Negative Voice, required 
by the analogy of the Positive, seem to be of very rare 
occurrence, excepting the Desideeative Adjective, which 
is formed after the pattern of Negative Adjectives in 
general by construing the verb nerany or veny, “ not to 
be,” with the Isolated State of its Adverbial Form. Thus 
the Positive tui-bushany, “ I wish to take,” becomes 
Negative tui-hiixhako nerany or tui-biishahu veny, “I do 
not wish to take.” 

Passive, Potential, and Causative Conjugations. 

129. — The very rare use which is made of the 
Passive has impeded the acquisition of thorough acquaint- 

Sup. vo*. xxiii— 7. 
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anee with it by the present writer. Moreover, there 
seems to be some confusion between the Passive and 
the Potential. 

That this confusion is really in the matter studied, and not 
in the mind of the (at this stage of Luc-liuan investigations) 
necessarily immature student, appears probable from the analogy 
of Japanese, which latter language, being thoroughly well-known, 
does not lend itself to any such doubt, and in which Passive, 
Potential, and Intransitive conjugations are actually much mixed 
up together. See “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” Chap. IS, especially 
KIT 309 and 315-319. 

180. — So far as can he gathered, the Present In- 
dicative of the Positive Voice of the Passi\e or Potential is 
obtained by the following empirical rule: — add ting to 
the Future of the plain verb, thus : 

-r,, . , Passive or 

Plain 1 erb. luture. Potentk , 

) “ to be taken ” 

tuyumi “to take” Una tumrlng r ,, , , , ,, 

J J J J “ to be able to take ’ 

) “ lie be eaten ” 

teaming “ to eat ” Lama Lam a run/ r , , , , , 

•' j “ to be able to eat 

iclnmg “ to go ” ilea ihanng “ to be able to go ” 

ninjung “ to sleep ” nimta nindanng “ to be able to sleep ” 

This tense is inflected regularly, aceoiding to the 
paradigm of active verbs, thus: Attrib. tmai h a, Apoc. 
flirari’, etc. In fact we have before us, so far as form is 
concerned, a set of verbs of Class VII, Section II (see p. 
79, and N. B. at top of p. 80), that is, contracted verbs 
with Stem in in, and Imperfect in t, thus tiuarir, kamarir, 
ikarir, nimlnrir ; Imperfect turarltinuj, knmnritaug, etc. The 
Indefinite Form tunu I, human, etc., occurs pretty frequently 
in the Isolated State in such expressions as 

Mutari-ya sani. “ We cannot wait.” 

Wattd-gang iiilarl ga hint Lira ? “ May we too see it ?” 
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It is possible that some of the other Positive tenses may 
be obtained regularly from the same stem ; but those which 
have been met with, and which are presumably the com- 
monest, viz. the Gerund and Imperfect, are formed rather 
as if belonging to Class VII, Sect. A, that is. from stems 
in ar ,— as turar, Lamar, ikar, nindar, thus : — 

Gerund. Imperfect. 

turatti I!: SJeto take” turattan V “ taken ’’' etc - 

0fttGn n 

kamatti -! (( ^ ^,, Lamattang “ waseaten,” etc,, 

the double ft being, however, an irregularity. 

131. — In the Negative Voice the Passive and Potential 
part company, the Passive being here apparently obtained 
rom the stem in iV, and the Potential certainly from the 
stem in ar, thus : — 

) to be taken tv ran rang not to be taken 

M,cu ln J | to be able to take turaranj to be unable to take 

1 to he eaten kamariranu not to be eaten 

kamaring ■ ' 

I to be able to eat Lamarung to be unable to eat 

Each of these would presumably admit of complete 
conjugation after the pattern of ordinary active verbs. 
A few such conjugational forms have been met with, for 
instance ninth) rangtang, the Conclusive Form of the Im- 
perfect Tense of the Negative Voice of the Potential 
conjugation of the verb ninjang, “to sleep,” in the 
phrase 

Ninting nindarangtang. > I could not sleep, though 
(lit. Jap ) Xete-mo nerarenauda i I tried to. 

Though Japanese, as already remarked, paitially confuses 
Passive with Potential idioms, it furnishes no example of Passive 
and Potential conjugations pieced together from two stems. The 
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etymology of the Japanese Passive-Potential will be found explain- 
ed iu the “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” IF 304. Briefly put, Jap. 
torareru, for instance, which is translated “ to be taken ” or “ to be 
able to take,” stands for tori art ent, lit. “ to get being taking,” i.e. 
“ to get a taking.” The Luchnan Passive-Potential stems in ir are 
doubtless identical in origin with such Japanese forms ; for 
instance, turaring would stand lor turi ari yyiyung (yytyung— 
Jap. era, ‘'to get”). The Luch. stems in ar are simpler and 
more like our European Passives, being formed only by the 
agglutination of any, “• to be,” without yyiyung, to get.” 

Lucliuan has uo independent verb expressive of 
potentiality like the Colloquial Japanese tlchint, “can;” 
ile’.inai, “ cannot.” 


132. — Causatives are formed from plain verbs by ad- 
ding the suffix uliung (probably identical with xhumj, “ to 
do ”) to the Future, thus : 


tugung 

“ to take 

turashung 

“ to cause to take,” 
i.c. “ to give.” 

k <inung 

“ to eat 

kamashung 

“ to cause to eat,” 
i.e. “ to feed.” 

id tuny 

“ to go 

ikashung 

“to cause to go,” 
“ to send.’’ 

All 

such Causative verbs are conj 

ugated regularly as 


members of Class VIII (stems in s), thus : 


Indie. Pres 
turaxhung 
kamashung 
ikashung 


Imperfect. 

turachamj 

kamachang 

ikachang 


Neg. Present. 
turasang 
kamasang 
ikasang 


and are susceptible of the Passive-Potential inflection, — thus 
Positive turasarlng, “ to be caused to take ” (i. e. “ to 

receive ”), also “ to be able to cause to take Negative 
turasariramj, “ not to be caused to take turasarang, “ to 
be unable to cause to take,” etc. 
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The correspondence with Japanese in the formation of the 
Causative is not complete. Japanese toraseru (2nd conj.), for 
instance, would lead one to expect turashlng as its Luehuan 
equivalent, whereas the actual Lueh. form turashung would presup- 
pose Jap. torasu (1st conj.). We thus obtain additional ground for 
the assumption that the numerous Jap. Transitu e verbs in mi, 
such as mawasu, icakasu, orosu, kakusu, were originally Causatives, 
or what amounts to the same thing, that this si i is a fragment 
of suru, “ to do ” (eonf. “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook, ” *, * 321 and 323). 


133. — As in Japanese and Korean, so also in Luehuan, 
Transitive and Intransitive verbs are carefully kept apart, 
not confounded as so constantly happens in European 
languages. Thus we obtain such pairs from the same 
root, but with different stems, as 


Intransitive. 

achnng (Jap. aku) 
cJiayung (Jap. Idem) 

liajimaijuny (Jap. haji- 
maru ) 

keyung (Jap. kaeru) 
tai-huny (Jap. tatsii) 
yaking (Jap. yakeru) 


Transitive. 

aldng (Jap. ahem), “to open ” 
chit sluing (Jap. kesu), “to ex- 
tinguish ” 

hajiinlng (Jap. Imjiment), “ to 
begin.” 

keshung (Jap. haem), “to return.” 
fating (Jap. tnteni), “ to stand.” 
yachting (Jap. yaku), “ to burn.” 


It will be observed that the Luehuan forms constantly run 
parallel to the Japanese, while never coinciding with them : also 
that some Transitives closely resemble Causatives in form. 


134. — Honorific Conjugations.— None of the verbal 
conjugations is more important than these, either in 
Luehuan or in the kindred East Asiatic tongues ; for they 
are perpetually employed in addressing all but one’s own 


* Or “ to put out.” In this instance, even English distinguishes 
the Transitive from the Intransitive form to express the latter, 
we say “ to go out.” 
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children and servants and the lowest of the people. The 
suffix used to form the principal Honorific conjugation is 
yablng, and the paradigm — again employing tuyung, “ to 
take,” as our model — is as follows : 

Honohific Conjugation of Tuyung, “ To Take.” 

Positive Voice. 


Certain Present or Future. Perfect. 


) 


f Conch tuy ahmg 

Attrib. tuyablru 

i Conch tutoyablng 

1 Attrib. tutuyabiru 

1 

1 

1 

Apoc. tuyahV -,Apoc. tutuyabV | 

Interrog .tuyubiniif j Interrog. tutoyablmif ! 

i 

1 

1 V. Noun tuyabUi 

W. Noun tutuyablsi 

o 

S ; 


Imperfect. 

Pluperfect. 

9 J 

1 

Conel. tuy a hi tang 

(Conch tutoyal/ltang 

-»-> 

1 

1 

Attrib. tuyabltaru 

Attrib. tutuyablta.ru 
Apoc. tutbyublta’ 


- Apoc. tuyubltu’ i 

1 h— 4 


Interrog. tuyabiti? i 

[interrog. tutoyallti ? 

1 

i 

( 

V. Noun tiiyubltmi 

(Y. Noun tutoyabltasi j 


Probable Future or Present tuyabira 

do. Interrogative tui ga shablra ?'•' 


'Stem tuyabir Coincident tvyablne 

Tndef. Form tvyabl Contingent tuyabulung.te 

:Gerund tuyabiti Condit. Past tutdyabire 

“ Isolated (missing?) 

“ Agregated ( tuyabiting ) 


Iinper. 


( tu-uiiahori 
( tu-hiiblieliri 


Condit. Pres, tvyablrc 
jHypoth. Pres, tvyabhii 


Hypoth. Past tutoyabha 

Concess. Pres, (replaced by Ag- 
greg. Gerund) 

Concess. Past tuyahitang-teng 
Desiderative Adj. tvi-bua/ia-yablngl 
Frequentative (missing) 


* l’abira ah-o exists, e.g., Nati yaicuyabtra? “Is it finished 
(I wonder) ? ” 
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Negative Voice. 


Certain Present 
or Future 


Perfect. 


o 

£5 


•s 

a 


Concl. ) 

Attrib. - tuyabirang 
Apoc. ) 

Interrog. tiiyabi rani f 
V. Noun tuyabinutgsi 


Imperfect. 

Concl. tuyabirangtany 
Attrib. tuyabirangtaru 
Apoc. tu ynbirnngta 
Interrog. tiiycihinuigtl f 
V. Noun tuyabimngtasi 


Concl. j 

Attrib. [-tute mnjabirang 
Apoc. J 

Interrog. tute mujabimni ? 
V. Noun, tute mtyabirangsi 

Pluperfect. 

tute wuyabirangtang 
tute. wuyabiranytaru 
tute ten yahtra iti/ta’ 
tute icni/iihirangti ? 
tute tvvytihii angtasi 


Improbable Future or Present tuyabirang heni 
do. Interrog. tuyabirang ga nhablra f 


Gerund tvyahirangti 

Condit. Pros. tuyabirangdung are 
Hypoth. Pres, twjabirangihtng ard 


135. — On comparing this paradigm with that given 
on pp. 7G-77, and with the explanation of the various classes 
of stems on p. 77 et xeq., four remarks present themselves : — 

Firstly, that the sufiix yabing belongs to Class VII, 
Sect. B, that is to say, that it is of the nature 
of a contracted verb with stem in ir. It has the peculiarity 
of retaining long l in the Imperfect. 

Secondly, that it is suffixed to the Apocopated Indefinite 
Form (in this case tu’). This observation, however, requires 
limitation, because the other classes lack the Apocopated 
Indefinite Form, and also because a contraction takes 
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place whereby the y is almost always omitted. The 
manner of suffixing yablng to (lie various classes of stems 
will be easily gathered from the following examples : — 

Class I. Stems in h : — yubung, “ to call yiibnling. 

Class II. Stems in g : — isujung, “to hasten isiijabing. 

Class III. Stems in 1; chickling, “ to hear ;” ehichabing . 

Class IV. Stems in m: — lanung, “ to eat;” l.anabing. 

Class V. Stems in n : — shinung, “ to die shinabing. 

Class VI. Stems in tul: — ninjung, “to sleep,” ninja- 
bing ; hunjung, “ to bind,” hunjabing. 

Class VII. Stems in r: — tugung, “ to take," tuyabing ; 
lioyung, “ to buy,” Kdyabing ; nasi gang or im-sing, “ to 
forget,” wasi yablng ; tingling or thing, “to know,” 
shigabing. 

Class VIII. Stems in *• : — kurmhimg, “ to kill,” l;um- 
shaking. 

Class IX. Stems in t : — machung, “ to wait,” maeh- 
abing. 

Empirically speaking, therefore, the rule is : — add 
a ling to the consonant preceding the final ling of the plain 
verb. Note, however, the following irregularities : 

ang, “to be;” a yablng, 

cluing, “ to come chdking. 

n i ensiling, “ to be ” (honor.) ; ntenshcling. 

mtng, “ to see ;” nabing. 

shung, “ to do;” shaking. 

icung, “ to be ;” u uyabing. 

gung, “ to say ;” iyabing. 

Thirdly, That the formation of the Positive Perfect aud 
Pluperfect is peculiar ; for instead of yablng itself having 
the terminations proper to these tenses, and giving us 
the forms tuyabitung and tvyabitotang which analogy 
would lead us to expect, we find on the contrary that 
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the Present yablng and Imperfect yabltang are suffixed 
to the Apocopated Perfect of the plain verb (here tuto’ 
from tutting ) to produce the tenses in question. 

Fourthly, that yablng lacking the Imperative, this 
mood has to be supplied by the honorific verb mi^hcng 
(see p. 110), which has two Imperative forms, — mhhebii i for 
mishe yabiri (?) and i nhlitiri (for wishi mui). The common 
people often contract the initial vii of these words into n, so 
that one hears from itinerant dealers such phrases as JS iniu 
konshori (for ko mishori), “ Please buy some cloth.” 


136. — It is also possible to form, not the Imperative 
merely, but a whole Honorific conjugation from this verb 
misheng, thus Present tu-misheng, tn-mibheru, tu-mhhc, 
etc. This alternative Honorific conjugation, of which the 
phrases and conversations in a later portion of the present 
Essay furnish numerous examples, is still more polite than 
that whose paradigm has just been perused. Whereas 
yablng corresponds to Japanese mam, mhheng is rather the 
equivalent of Japanese iictbsluu u or nmai it. By suffixing 
yablng to mhheng we get the compound form mhheblng, 
which is the ne plus ultia of honorific speech. It is con- 
jugated through the various moods and tenses. 

Agreeing, as the Luehuan honorific conjugations do in form 
and spirit, with the corresponding conjugations in Japanese, it is 
curious that the materials used should differ so widely. Of masu, 
the chief Jap. honorific suffix in the earliest and again in the latest 
(though not in classical) times, Luehuan shows no trace ; and such 
other honorific verbs as tatematsuru, liasaru, irassluau in the one 
language, mislieng, memhing in the other (conf. ‘ 146), are 

completely unrelated. The etymology of yahhig is obscure. An 
intelligent Japanese resident in Luchu, when asked for his opinion, 
suggested identifying it with hubeiu,a Japanese substantive verb 
much used as a polite suffix during the mediaeval period. But 
against this guess must be set the fact that h and y are nowhere 
else found to interchange in the two languages, Japanese y being 
also y in Luehuan, and Japanese h being there either li or /. 
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137. — Compound Verbs. 

These are used exactly as in Japanese and Korean, 
to express compound ideas such as European languages 
denote by means of a verb and a preposition or adverb, 
or by some other short phrase. The first member of 
the compound is put in the Indefinite Form, the second 
member alone receiving the marks of mood and tense, 
thus : 

chiri-tobhinig “ to cut down ” (Jap , kiri-taosii) 

Idri-tUshuug “ to kick down ” (Jap. ke-tavsn') 

chiri-kurvdiung “ to cut to death ” (Jap. kiri-korosu ) 

nuchi-ktu m/uuig “ to thrust to death ” (Jap. Uvki-horo&u ) 

The Imperfect of these is chiri-tucliung, kiri-tochang, 
chiri-kuruchang, and nuchi-km uchaftg respectively, and 
so on through the other tenses, according to the rule for 
stems ending in s (Class VIII), to which both toshung 
aud kur mhung happen to belong. 


138. — Two prefixes of a verbal nature, which sometimes 
serve to emphasise the sense, may be mentioned in this con- 
text. They are lit (for vehi /) aud ke, the former used chiefly 
by men, the latter by women. The origin of he is 
altogether obscure : — 


Kani ut-turattang. 
Kuni ke-turattang. 


■ I had my money stolen. 


Compare the initial of or op of vulgar Japanese speakers, in such 
verbs as ot-tom for torn, op-pujiMeru for hujhnent, etc. 


139 , — To express failure or blundering, a compound 
verb is formed by suffixing yangtong for the Present Tense 
(here grammatically a Perfect), and yangtang for the 
Past (grammatically an Imperfect), thus shi-yangtong or 
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shi-yangtussa, lit. “to misdo,” i.e. “to mismanage;” 
chichi- yanytong, “ to hear wrong yiani-yangtong, “ to 
misread. ” 

Conf. Jap. sokomut for the sense, though it has no etymological 
affinity to the equivalent Luchuan expression. — Tessa stands for 
tong sa ! — this latter word being a final expletive. 


Auxiliary Verbs. 


140— The manner in which rot'/ and wung, “ to be,” are 
incorporated with other verbs so as to form some of the 
tenses of the latter, has already been shown in * 1 113, 
114, and 118. Occasionally, instead of such incorporation, 
wung and the Gerund of another verb are placed side by 
side, more after the fashion of the compound tenses of 
European languages : — 


IT tuM ni miti mini go... 


( She has grown up to 
( womanhood, but — 


Aiihi ndii yamachc ) Hasn’t it hurt its foot or some- 
u urang go. yd ? | thing ? 

Here the Gerund i3 “ Isolated the plain form would 
be yamachi, Irom ijamashuny, ‘-to hurt” (transitive), allied to the 
Jap. words yumai, disease,” and yamu, “ to be ill.” Couf. also the 
formation of the Perfect and Pluperfect of the Negative Voice in 
the paradigm on p. 77. 


141.— The commonest of all Japanese auxiliary 
verbs — shimuu, “to finish,” which we find also in 
Chinese as liem T, and which expresses completion, hence 
past time — is absent from Luchuan. The latter language, 
however, sometimes helps itself out by means of the 
negative verb nerang or neng. (See * 145 and Vocabulary, 
s.vi) Similarly absent is the auxiliary oku, “ to put,” which 
in Japanese indicates the satisfactory settling of the action 
denoted l»y the principal verb. On the other hand, we 
find chiing, “ to come,” and nung, “ to see,” as widely 
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used as are the corresponding auxiliaries in Japanese and 
Korean, even more widely perhaps — chiing to form 
“illative” tenses, tiling to denote what is vulgarly 
termed “ taking a shot ” at the action indicated by the 
main verb, thus : 

Tiiti chabira. 1 lit. Having asked, I will come, i.e. 
(Jap.) Iviite mimashoj I will go and ask. 

Tuti nubira. ) lit. Having asked, I will see, i.e. 
(Jap.) Kiite mimashoj I will just go and ask. 

1-slta ni miAatc in m j Wouldn’t it be as 

(lit. Jap.)I-shanimisetemiru.kotol welI • t to lct the 
(til, viashe a ram t 1 

zo mashi-wa nranu-ka? j “ 0C t 01 ' st' 0 ^ • 

Here nnnp as an auxiliary is actually suffixed to itself (for 
mithlng, “ to show,” is from the same root). Japanese does not go 
these lengths, the lit. interlinear translation here given being 
altogether unidiomatic. The pioper Japanese would bo I-sha ni 
mite morau pa ii ja nai ha? 

Ang hhi ncibiia. ) 

(Jap.) So shite mimasho j ^ ^ P^ an- 

\ lit. Having gone out, having 
2\ji nchi mla. J seeUj j will come, i.e. I 

(lit. Jap.) Dote mite miyo I will just go and have a look. 

j (Idiom. Jap. ltte miyo.) 

The Substantive Verbs. Irregular and Defective 
Verbs. 

142. — Ang is exactly the Japanese am, that is to say, 
it signifies “ [there] is.” The Honorific form ayaling, 
obtained from a, the Apocopated Present, and the suffix 
yabing treated of in • * 134 — 6, corresponds to Japanese 
arimasu or gotaiinasu. A-misheru is an alternative honorific 
form less frequently used. 
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Comparing ang, “ to be,” with such verbs as hajimayung , 
kakayung, tumayuiig on the one hand, and on the other with 
Japanese aru , “to be,” and hujimaru, kakuru, tomaru we are 
brought to surmise that the original form of any was ayung ( cujuru , 
ayu’, etc.), later contracted to the extant forms through the wear 
and tear of constant use. Perhaps at a still earlier period it may 
have been arimg. 

The prefix xja (abbreviated to if') gives the form if ang, 
with honorific equivalent y'ayahlng, both of which are 
conjugated throughout all the moods and tenses, and 
correspond respectively to Jap. tie aru and <!e gozaimasu , 
that is to say, they mean “I am,” “lie is,” etc. For ang 
with adjectives, see Chap. VIII, ‘ * 155-6. 

Conf. “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” 341, et »eq., for the extremely 
important distinction between these two uses of the verb “ to be.” 
Scarcely a sentence can be correctly formed in either language 
without a thorough appreciation of it. See also s. v. ya, f 82 of 
the present Essay, for examples of y'ung, etc. 

113. — Wung, etymologically identical with Jap. ora, 
signifies properly “to dwell,” but often sinks into a mere 
“ to be.” Its use in helping to form certain tenses has 
already been explained in * * 114, '118. 124, and 128. 
The Honorific form of mmg is intyabhig, never ivu-wislicru. 


144. — Both ang and mtng are defective, as they 
lack the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses. Wring also apparently 
lacks the Coincident and Contingent moods. 

The reason for the absence of the Perfect and Pluperfect is 
pretty clear : — these tenses are formed by the agglutination of mmg 
to the Gerund, as tutting, tutatang , from tuti icung, tuti u-utang 
(see p. 87). Now one substautive verb would not be likely to combine 
with another, nor would icung be likely to combine with itself. 
Nevertheless, by one of those inconsistencies of which language 
is full, we find that ang does combine with itself to form the 
Imperfect atang (for ati ang). 
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145.- — Besides arang, the regular Negative of ang, 
we find a Negative Substantive Verb ncrang, to which 
there is no corresponding Positive. It means “ not to be,” 
or rather “ there is not,” and is conjugated regularly. 
Sometimes it is contracted to neng. 

Compare in Japanese the Negative Adjective nai. Lucliuan 
neraiuj hooks strangely like this nai with a verbal termination 
tacked on. 


146.- — Mcmhcng is an Honorific verb equivalent to 
Jap. o ide nasai u. Mishcng may be taken as correspond- 
ing to Jap. irahbltarn (conf. “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” 
* * 345-G) in other words both serve as extremely polite 
equivalents for “to he.” Both are irregular, as the 
e of the Indicative Present turns to d in most of the other 
moods and tenses, thus : 


Imperfect 


f 


menxlwchang mulwchang 
memhechang mibluchang 


Gerund 

Imperative 

Conditional 


mensliochi 
nicnshoi i 
mcmhore 


niishoch i 
mUhari 
in i'li 6>e 


These two verbs, when followed by the honorific 
suffix gabhig, which carries them to the extreme of 
courtesy, give the following forms with elision of the first 
syllable ga : Indie. Pres., vicndichlng ; Negative Present, 
inemhc.hu ang ; Impel - ., itiemhihirl, etc. 

Menahciiii is sometimes replaced by imenshfna, which seems to 
be a shade more polite still. 

147.- — The principal Irregular Verbs, in addition to 
the aboxe, are chung, “to come;” nf.ug, “to see;” 
shung, “ to do,” gang, “ to say,” 

respectively hnru, mini, mint, and in in Japanese 

and the altogether anomalous verbal forms dChini and ding. 
There are also one or two not certainlv irregular and 
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defective, but hitherto only met with in an abbreviated 
Attributive Present form, which wears the appearance 
of being borrowed from Japanese, for instance yu, “ to 
bind the hair,” in the expression karazi yu yd, “ a barber.” 


148. — Of cluing, the following tenses have been met 


with : 


Positive Voice. 


Present 1 

Concl. 

cluing 

C cluing 


Attrib. 

chin u Imperfect 

■ dim u 

Indicat. "j 

Apoc. 

chii' 

I cha’ 


[Verbal Noun chusi 

( 


Perfect Conel. chdng 
Conditional A Tire 

Coincident chine 
Contingent chldungse 


Gerund 

Imperative 


chi or tchi 
Ini or kun-nd 


In the Negative Voice, only the Pres, hung and the 
Past klingtang have occurred. Besides the above plain 
forms, a few honorific ones, such as Imperfect chdhitang, 
Future chuhiia, standing for chl-yabitang and chi-yahira 
respectively, often occur. 


149. — The following forms of nilng, “ to see,” have 
been noted : — 

Positive Voice. 


Present 


1 Concl. 

nung 

l ncluing 

! Attrib. 

Imperfect 

nehtinc 

- Apoc. 

- 

licit a' 

Interrog. 

ntinii ? 

whir 

1 Verbal Noun. 

nusi 



Perfect Concl. nehong 

Do. Interrog. nclionti ! 

Future nda 

Contingent muhinyi,e 


Concc-ss. Past 
Gerund 
do Isol. 
Desider.* 


ncliangtcnig 

whi 

nchc 

ntlangde ? 


* A Desiderative in effect, though not in form. Conf. end of 

II 117. 
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Negative Voice. 

Present ) Concl. ndang T . 
Indicat. jlnterrog. ndani ? Im P erfect 

Conditional ndangdare 


ndangtang 
ndangti f 


Beside the above, we have met with several Passive 
and Potential forms , — ml raring “ to be seen mining, “ to 
be able to see ” (apparently this is the meaning), with In- 
terrog. ml rani ; ndarang, “cannot see,” with Interrogative 
ndarani; also with such Honorific forms as Future ndbira, 
Imperfect Verbal Noun naJAtasi, and Pres. Neg. vCtbirang, 
this initial nd apparently representing the Indefinite Form 
mi, plus ya the first syllable of yablng. There would further 
seem to he a Causative wishing (conf. Jap. wisent), to 
which the Future mishit a and the Gerund mishit t should 
be referred. 


150. —The following list includes the forms of shung, 
“ to do,” that have been met with 

Positive Voice. 

Present i ConC , L shm -’ {* hm 9 g f 

T . - Attnb . shuru Imperfect- 'sham 't; - shorn 

luchcat. ( Apoc _ , /((( , £ ( 

Future sa 

Condit. sd Indef. shi 

Hypoth. Pres, shard Gerund, sslii (Aggreg. using) 

Hypoth. Past shard Imper. shbri (for shi irun) 

Concess. Past shang-temang Desid. ' shite 


Negative Voice. 


( Concl. sang Imperative 

Present -jlnterrog. sani f 

(Verbal Noun sangsi 


shn-na 


See footnote to p. 111. 
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Note furthermore the idiom sangdare narang, “ must 
do,” more lit. “ it won’t do if I don’t do so and so also a 
number of honorific forms, — Pres. Attrib. shablru, Verbal 
Noun of Perfect shu-yabUi, Future shahira, Gerund shabiti, 
Hypoth. Past shalitara, Negative Present shabirang, 
standing for shi-ynbiru, shi-yabira, etc.; also such compound 
forms as shi-ndlira (Jap. shite minictsho), shi-inishdcha ’ 
(Jap. nasaimashita), and the causative forms shorachi 
and shorasi, which are used as honorifies. 

151. — Yung, “to say,” has the stem i, (sometimes 
<), Imperfect ichang or yutang, Conditional ise, Coincident 
ine, Contingent idttngse, Neg. Present yang, Honorific 
Conjugation iyabing. Imperfect Passive yattung. The other 
forms may be inferred from these. 

152. — A point meriting notice is that (except in the 
case oiilebiru and deng about to be discussed) the irregularity 
of some few verbs, and the class distinctions dividing up 
verbs in general according to their stems, never extend to 
their “ inter-tense ” forms, if so we may style the Conclusive, 
Attributive, Apocopated, Interrogative, and Verbal Noun. 
These invariably follow one plain and simple rule of forma- 
tion, so that given any one of the five, the other four can 
be at once known. Thus as 

tuyung makes tuyiiru, tuyu’, tuyumi, tuyusi, so also 

chiing “ chum, chit, chiimi, chusi 

mixheng “ mixheru, mislic,' mishemi, misshcsi, 

etc., etc., and similarly in the Imperfect and other inflected 
tenses. Only in rapid speech do certain Interrogatives 
sometimes suffer contraction, as tuimi ? for tuyumi ? 

153. — Debiru and deng stand alone in the language, 
ike “quoth” or “yclept” in modern English. They 

Sup. vol. xxiii-8. 
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are of uncertain origin, and have no corresponding “ inter- 
tense ” forms. Debiru resembles, in certain much used 
phrases, the Japanese de gozaimasu, that is to say, it 
signifies “is,” “are,” with a strong tinge of politeness 
superadded. Thus 


Xi-fe debiru. 

(Jap.) Arigato gozaimasu 


Thank you. 


Deng is less polite, corresponding rather to Japanese 
da, “ is,” “ are and it is comparatively little used ; 


Ku-jirna deny nn ! 1 
(lit. Jap.) Kojima da no i 


What a small island it is ! 


In endeavouring to explain the origin of debirv , we incline 
to postulate a postposition di or de, corresponding to Jap. de, 
and probably represented also in the word ding in such idioms as 
dziru th hi) (Jap. doie de mo), “ whichever.” To this would 
have been suffixed ayabhuj. the Honorific conjugation of 
any, “ to be,” giving (by a contraction agreeing well with 
the habits of the language) debiny, a Conclusive Form, to 
which debiru -would have been the corresponding Attributive. 
Debiiu would then have been shortened to drbtiu. and for some 
obscuie reason, possibly imitation of Jap. idiom, this Attributive 
would have come to be used in lieu of the Conclusive, while ail 
the remaining tense-foims were dropped. Deny might similarly 
stand for di ant) or de any, the Conclusive having been here 
retained, and the other tense-forms dropped. Fut the sentence 


Gumn-'hima de many mi ! I 'What a small island it 

(lit. Jap.) lvomaka shima de mono nC j is ! 


points rather to deny being a contraction of de mum/. F.vtn so we 
are in difficulty ; tor how can a particle stand before a noun in this 
language group without the intervention of a verb ? We are driven 
back to looking on de. in .this instance at least, as representing 
de any (perhaps in the .Apocopated Form de a’), or else to assuming 
that uny has simply dropped out. In any ease, debiru and deny 
remain among the most perplexing words in the language, — not as to 
sense indeed, but as regards origin and precise grammatical nature. 
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TION, AND INTERJECTION. 

154. — The adjective in Luchuan, as in Japanese and 
Korean, is verbal in its nature, — a sort of intransitive verb 
in fact, which admits of conjugation throughout most of 
the ordinary moods and tenses, besides possessing a few 
peculiar inflections of its own. 

155. — Conjugation of Typical Luchuan Adjective 


ThStOliJ, “ DISTANT, 

” AVITH 

CORRESPONDING 

Japanese word 

Tot, 

, FOR THE SAKE 

OF COMPARISON : 



Luchuan. 

Classic Jap. 

Modern Jap. 

Stem 

tii 

tu 

tr, 

Adverbial form 

tulai 

total 

total or to 

Do. Isolated 

tltko 

toku ini 

total ten 

Abstract Noun 

fits a 

tosa 

tosa 

Causal Form 

tiisanu 

tlnni 

(wanting) 

Present Tense 

/ 

Conclusive 
Attributive 
' Apocopated 
' Interrogative 
| Verbal Noun 

tit sang 
tii-nnt 
til Ml’ 
t lisa mi ? 
t lisas). 

tvxhi 

toki 

(wanting) 
( “ ) 
( “ ) 

} t0i _ 1 
(wanting) j 

( “ v 

( “ ) j 

Past Tenso 

i 

Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal Noun 

\ 

tumtung 
tii sat ant 
tit sat a’ 
tlisatl ? 
tvmtiibi 

tokariki 
tokarishi 
(wanting) 
( “ ) 

( “ ) 

1 

i 

i j 

j tiikatta i 
(wanting) i 
( *■) ! 
( “ ) i 

i 
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Probable Past 
Future 
Contingent 
Hvpoth. Pres. 
Hypoth. Past 
Concessive 

Do. Periphr. 


Luchuan. Classie Jap. 
tmatarung tokarikeu 

tusaru Jiaz i t oka ran 

tiisuiiluntjbe (wanting) 

tusara tokuba 

tusatara tokariseba tokattarafj'a ) 

tilmtang-teny tokeredomo tokeredoQnu ) 

tuna ndiiching toshitoiedomo toi to itte wo 


Modern Jap. j 
tokattarii j 
to hard ^ 

(wanting) j 
tokereba j 


Adjective stems may terminate in any vowel, short or long, 
thus : aka-tang, “ red ; ” fi-tang, • ‘ quick fi-sang, “ cold 
ii\ruki-sany , “amusing;” thint-sang , “white.” Compare Jap. 
akai, luujai, the verb hieiu, “to be cold,” and nhnoi, “white.” 
V'irtckisang has no Jap. kindred; and it will be noticed that even 
in the case of some of those here identified, the traces of resem- 
blance are not a little obscure. 


156. — The Negative Conjugation of adjectives is ob- 
tained by combining the verb nerawj (or neng, see p. 110) 
with the Adverbial Form, the latter almost always in 
its Isolated State, thus : 


Class. Jap. Modern Jap.; 


3 


j Concl. 


| tuko nerang 


tokarazu 

tokarmiu 


) toku nai 




^Interrog. tuko nerani f (wanting) (wanting) 
and so on through the other moods and tenses. 


The Honorific conjngation is tusa yabing, etc. 

Both the agreements with Japanese and the divergences are 
interesting. The Stem serves in both languages to form com- 
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pounds ; but its use in Luchuan is more extensive than in the 
sister tongue, which almost restricts such compounds to proper 
names and specific expressions, as O-yama, “Big Mountain” 
(used only as the name of a special mountain, like Ben Mor, 
Mont Blanc, etc., in our European languages); shiro-kane, “white 
metal,” i. e. “ silver.” In Luchuan, on the contrary, ufu-yama 
may mean “a big mountain.” Similarly aka-liana, “ a red flower 
shiro-bana, “ a white flower,” where Japanese idiom using the present 
tense, would say akai liana , sliiroi liana , etc. Some such Luchuan 
compounds assume the nigori , while others do not : — there is 
no rule. 

The use of tire Adverbial Form in the two languages diverges 
only in so far as Luchuan leans strongly towards the Isolated State 
of that torm, more especially in negative phrases, as already in- 
dicated. Thus, where Jap. says taka nai (rarely tuku tea nai for the 
sake of special emphasis), Luch. almost invariably has tnk!) nfrantj. 
Numerous examples will be found in the phrases and stories 
appended to this Essay. 

The Abstract Noun m ta (not to be compounded with the Verbal 
Nouns in tati and satasi) seems to be less used in Luchuan than 
in Japanese. It exists, however, and possesses an Isolated State 
in sit according to the general rule for nouns (see p. 42). The ten°e 
inflections have doubtless been formed by the agglutination of various 
parts of the verb a up. ‘‘to be.” to this Abstract Noun ; thus tutang 
for tat a ang. lit. “ distance is,” hence “ is distant.” This explains 
why adjectives have but one past tense instead of three like verbs 
in general, ang itself having but the single past utang, as explained 
in 144. In Classical Japanese there exists a close affinity between 
the Abstract Kotin and the Atttributive Form of the Present Tense, 
the latier being often employed for the former, as nagaki for 
nagasd in the sense of “ length,” which suggests the inference 
that — adjective and substantive not being clearly distinguished from 
each other in early times — tire sa form may then itself have functioned 
as a true adjective. In Japanese, moreover, several of the tense- 
forms are obtained by agglutinating the verb “ to be,” not indeed 
to the Abstract Noun, but to the Adverbial Form ; and similarly 
Luchuan makes its Negative Voice out of the Adverbial Form and 
the verb nerang, “not to be,” as already explained. It is to be 
regretted that the rationale of the terminations of the Jap. present 
tense remains as obscure after comparison with Luchuan as it 
was before. 
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What, for want of a better name, we have ventured to call the 
Causal Form, is employed in such phrases as the following, and 
occurs fairly frequently. 


Atsfcanu, chaiig narang sa ya ! lit is so hot, I don’t 

(lit. Jap.) Atsukute nani mo naran sa yo ! j know what to do. 
(Idiomatic Jap.) Atsukute shikata ga nai. 


Alui nu Inchatanu, fiiha 
Abumi ga mijikakute, ashi 
nu dft-ytiribha’ kutu, ife nubiti 
ga kurushii kara, sukoshi nobasliite 
hiriri. 
kurei. 


| Please lengthen the stirrup 
j-a little, as it hurts me 
j through being too short. 


It will be noticed that in the literal interlinear tianslation 
into Modern Japanese, we render this Luch. Causal Form in 
i iu by the Jap. Gerund in kute, which, though of quite different 
origin, has come to be employed mostly in a causal sense. Having 
regard, however, to the frequent correspondence of Luch. n to 
Jap. m, there can be little doubt that these Luch. nu forms are 
the surviving relatives of the long extinct mi forms known to 
us only through a limited number of examples in Classical Japanese 
poetry, where the idiom is helped out by the particle tro when 
the metre requires another syllable, as ku:e sumumi , “ owing to the 
coldness of the wind miyalu wo tdmi, “ owing to its distance 
from the capital;” or as in the following little ode by Tsura- 
yuki (first half of tenth century) : 

A hi no tiuki 

Ilikitii sayttkemi 
-V omiji-ba no 

Otsiini kazu sao 
Mie-ioataru kuna! 

i. e., rendered as literally as possible, “ Owing to the clear light 
of the autumn moon, oh ! as I look across, I can actually count the 
falling leaves ! ” 

The remaining adjective tense-forms call for no particular 
notice, being identical with those already set forth in the 
chapter on the verb. Conspicuous by their absence are the 
Gerund (more or less fully replaced, however, by the Causal Form 
in nu) and the Imperative, besides one or two forms of minor 
importance. It should be noticed that the so-called Verbal Nouns 
of the present and past tenses of the adjective have never 
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been met with in their function No. 1 (conf. p. 70), but only 
in No. II, that is, as replacing the Conclusive in the first of two 
clauses joined together by the postposition ga, thus : 


Kiir/K yntushabi ga . . 1 Her face is beautiful, and 

(lit. Jap.) Kao-wa yoroshii ga j yet . . 


F'l ch<i*hii-tiillg ihlttu 
(lit. Jap.) Hi keshi-domo-mo zutto 
ikirnrctasi (/• I . ahituchi 
sukunakatta ga. akatsubi 
nti i-gd til nil, nun chdtunij . 
nari-gata ni-wa, mina kieta. 


\ Though there were very 
I fesv fiie-meu, the conflagra- 

) tion was all extinguished 
about dawn. 


157. — Some adjectives have s ha instead of su iu their 
terminations, e. g. yutaihang, “ good,” making yutuxhanu, 
yutmhuru. etc. The difference is unimportant, as s and 
s/t freely interchange in this language ; and not improbably 
some speakers might pronounce with an s what we happen 
only to have heard pronounced with an s/t , and rice 
versa. 


158. — Among the crowd of adjectives, two — bus ban 
and yittang — call for special mention, because utilised in 
the conjugation of verbs, the former to express desire 
(_=Jap. tni), the latter appearance (=Jap... .so da). 

The non-A'tpotfed form /unhang is rare: — Fmhaku tie rani f 
“ Don't you want it ?"’ in which we recognise the Jap. words 
Hosluku tea nai ha? though not a little disguised. For the 
Modern Jap. desiderative termination tai. see Aston, p. 161. 
Archaic Japanese used hoshili as Luch. uses the kindred word 
fuslutng. Thus the early Jap. authors have aramahoshiki, 
“ want to be mimahunhiki, “ want to see,” from ant, “ to 
be,” and mini, “ to see,” respectively, — forms which have 
entirely disappeared from the modern language, though the 
independent adjective hnshii, “ desirous,” is left (conf. Aston, p. 
155). Japanese philologists talk of a desiderative suffix mahosluki ; 
but this has no real existence, the via being really part and parcel 
of the preceding verb. — Gisamj seems to have no .Jap. kindred. 
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159. — Here are a few examples of the use of bush any 
and gixang : — 


Chiehi-hushang. 

Chichi -bushuko wrung. 
Nai-bushcra. 

Numi-buahalo ncng. 

Dulcu ktni fuchi-gikung neng. 


I want to hear. 

I do not want to hear. 

If you wish to go. 

I don’t want to drink. 

i It doesn’t look as if it 
j would be very windy. 


Aehii tachu’ hutu, >ji tin chi} As I am starting to- 
rn ?w.v/<i-im.G(a(7h«7. j- morrow, I hope it will be 

(for buJia-tjahl’ ini'). j fine weather. 


Observe that in Luch., bushamjis suffixed to the Indefinite Form 
(i form) of the verb, whereas hoihiki in Archaic Jap. requires 
before it the “ Negative Base’" (a form, in this special case ma form). 
We do not quite understand on what grounds Mr. Aston omits 
this mn form at the bottom of his p. 108, and also in the paradigm on 
p. 172 (conf. also his p. 155, s. v. ahoshiki). 


Nil tithing nukutoru 1 It turned out that 

(lit. Jap.) Nani hitotsu-mo nokotte-irn there was not a 
muno nerangtc-gisaug. j -single thing of any 

mono-wa nakatta-sO-da. J kind left. 


| He is said to have 
pardoned the thief, 


“ Unu mmulu vu se-chi 
(lit Jap.) Sono nusu-bito no sai-ehi 
nu iluttu umussa' ” wti ichi, 
no zutto omoshiroi ” to itte, 
yurnche-guang. 
yurusliita-so-da. 

Acha ngkui huni 
(lit. Jap.) Ashita ye fune 
iijaslnise nuilei-gisa 
dasu-koto-wa nobi-so 
ycibing. 
de gozaimasu. 


■alleging as his rea- 
. son the fellow’s ex- 
I treme cleverness. 

) It would seem that the de- 

I 

-parture of the ship is put oft' 
J till to-morrow. 


The e inflection to which gisang is mostly suffixed, coincides 
with the Isolated State of the Gerund in the Positive Voice, and 
with an inflection modelled on the same in the Negative Voice, but 
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which has not been otherwise met with. Thus yuruehe, nzrangte in 
the first two of the preceding examples, are derived respectively from 
yurmhnng, “ to forgive,” and nerang, “ not to be.” This construc- 
tion gives a past sense, corresponding to Jap ta *>o da. In the 

third example, to which no parallels have come under our notice, 
an i is agglutinated to the Isolated Gerund form (mule, from unhung , 
lit. “to be in a state ot put-offedness, ” Jap. nobiru), apparently 
in order to tender the sense of the present tense, which is effected 
in Jap. by suffixing *d da to the Indefinite Form of the verb, — 
here nobi-sb da. The divergence of Luch. from Jap. idiom is 
here striking, and the origin ot the Luch. forms has not yet been 
ascertained. Even nouns, it would seem, admit of the e in- 
flection. as ant fiom any. “ thus.” 


160.— A few adjectives have been met with which 
are alike irregular and defective. Orii, “ blue ” or 
“ green,” has but one other form, otteng. The two divide 
the whole work between them, hut on what principle is 
not clear : — 


Oru-hana. 

Kuan ham 7 orii. 
Orfi a>ang. 
Otteng nalang. 


A blue flower. 

This flower is blue. 
It is not blue. 

It has become blue. 


May we assume a connection between orii and Jnp. aoi, "blue ” 
or "green,” notwithstanding their outward dissimilarity? The 
Luch. ri> is here probably a mere termination ; so is Jap. i. We 
know, too, th.it the Jap. diphthong au is often represented in 
Luch. by «, and we infei that no might also be so represented. 


Matting, “round,” has no other form except matteno, 
denoting the Isolated State : — 


Matting slicing. 

(lit. Jap.', Marui shite iru. 


1 

) 


It is round. 


Matteno nerang. 

(lit. Jap.) Maruku-wa nai. 


-It is not round. 
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One may also say maruku nerang, borrowing help from the 
synonymous adjective marusang. Luchuan matting, “ round,’ 
reminds us of Jap. mattaki, “ complete ” and mattaku , “ quite,” the 
ideas of roundness and completeness naturally passing into each 
other. Indeed, modern Japanese often expresses the sense of 
completeness by the use of the word marni, “ round,” as maru- 
yake, “ totally destroyed by five maru tie, “ quite.” 

Similar to matting are dating, “large,” and led ting, 
“ small.” (These words have no Jap. kin.) 

Irregular in a different way is tjl, “good,” with no 
other form but the Adverbial Form yii. Perhaps these are 
borrowed from modern colloq. Jap. ii and </<7 respectively. 


161.— A far more important irregular and defective 
adjective is gutoru, “like,” “similar,” which possesses no 
other mood or tense than the Attributive Present here given. 
An irregular stem-form, gutu (Isolated Statu gutu), partly 
supplies its deficiencies (conf. * 69) : — 


Kilng gutoru sung. 

(lit. Jap.) Kono gotoki son. 


'•Such a loss as this. 
) 


Kuba title nu gutu sshi ) 

(lit. Jap.) Kumo nado no gotoku shite | As lie sprawled 
tatsihutota' kutu. I like a spider. 

( ? ) kara. ) 


Gutoru is doubtless connected with Classical Jap. gotoki , which 
also is defective. The way of construing the word in the tw r o 
languages differs however ; and in Modern Colloquial Jap., gotoki 
is no longer used. The Jap. equivalents of the above expression® 
would be : — 

< Class. Kahn no gotoki soil. 

i Colloq. Konnti son. 

( Class. Kumo no gotoku 

( Colloq. Kumo no yd ni 

Tatsikatvta’ (Piesent, tat^kutdijung) has no Japanese equivalent, 
but it signifies “ to sprawl." 


With a negative verb, gutu means “ without,” as Hardng 
gutu tatchang, “ He has gone away without paying.” 
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162. — Luchuan often uses a nonn or a verb where 
European idiom would require au adjective. In this it but 
agrees with Japanese and other Far-Eastern languages 
generally, tliu6 : — 

cliura-gi, lit. “ beauty tree,” i.e. “ a beautiful tree.” 

Gi is the Nigon'eA form of V, “ tree ” (Jap. hi). Churn suggests 
the Class. Jap. keura or kiyoraka, which means '• pure,” lovely,” 
“ charming ” (the German hold best renders it). Luchuan churn is 
constantly heard in the expression churu-lihf , lit. "a pretty face,” 
i. e. “ a pretty gill." 


ya na kagl, “ an ugly face,” “ an ugly woman.” 
ya na din-chi, “ bad weather.” 

1'a na is doubtless the same as the Jap. iya na, '• disagreable.” 
The Nigori ’ ing of tin-chi (Jap. ten-lci), “ weather,” is peculiar to 
Luchuan. .Vo is comparatively rare in Luch., which sometimes has 
the more oiiginal ni am, as shtka n i at titkuru, •* a <iuiet place,” and 
most frequently the postposition na, as in the next examples. 

Icuteny mi kuni, “ a small country.” 
iru-iru nil munu, “ various things.” 

The Colloquial Japanese equivalents would be chiisa na huni, 
irv’n na mono. 

trikign mt vya, “ the male parent,” i.e. “father.” 

clii nu chichoni fuku-ning, ) 

. ’ . -a sharp-witted servant. 

. Jap.) ki no knte-iru hoko-nin j 

Notwithstanding the wide divergence from Euiopean idiom, 
this division of our subject is so simple to specialists that we would 
only invite them to compare the more detailed account given of 
Japanese “ Quasi-Adjectives ” in 190 et seq. of the'-Colloq. 
Jap. Handbook.” 


163. — Luchuan, like all Far-Eastern languages, lacks 
special forms for what European grammarians term “ the 
Comparison of Adjectives,” and for the most part avoids 
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all such idioms. When, however, a comparison must 
perforce be made, it is managed by means of the word 
yakd (Aggregated Form, yakany), “ than,” thus:— 


Kuri yakd, arc humid. 

(lit. Jap.) Kore yori-wa, are wa mashi 


That one is better 
I than this, more lit. 
-This than as for, 
i that as for, pre- 
/ ferable [is] . 


\ There being 

K a : i fi-JT yakany sizika y'ati. [ even less 

(lit. Jap. j Ivaze hei-zei yori-mo sliizuka de atte i wind than 

j usual. 


There is no connection between the Luch. term for “than” 
and its Jap. equivalent yoi i, though the two correspond closely in 
sense. All that can be safely said is that ynl.d must be an Isolated 
Form, of which the corresponding Plain Form would be yaka. This 
is sufficiently proved by the short a oi the Aggregated Form 
yakang. For this reason we render yaku into Japanese not by 
yori, but by yori wa. 

For the whole subject of the comparison of adjectives, see 
‘1 *i 211, et of the “Colloq. Jap. Handbook.” 


164. — -The word mashi, given in the last example but 
one, is much more extensively used than in Japanese : — 


Ichuse mashi. ) It will be better to go, more lit., 

(lit. Jap.) Iku-wa mashi i To go is preferable. 


Masha at uni 

(lit. Jap.) Mashi- wa aranu-ka ? 


1 

) 


Won’t it be best ? 


In idiomatic Jap. these sentences would run quite differently, 
viz. Iku hii g a ii, and Ii ja nai kaf The very common Jap. 
idiom ho ga ii is always rendered in Luch. by ma*hi. Mashe, as 
we need scarcely point out to the reader, is an Isolated Form. 
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165. — A sort of superlative is obtained by prefixing 
duttu or diidu, “very,” “quite,” hence with a negative 
verb “ not at all.” — - 

Duttu takasang. “ It is very dear.” 

Ure duttu xtaharumj. “ I don’t understand that at all.” 

Wannc diidu said sichong. ) I am very fond 

(lit. Jap.) "Ware-wa zutto sake suite-iru j of liquor. 

Jap. zutto, which we have used in the literal translation, 
signifies “ straight on,” " right ahead.” All such sentences are 
rendered in idiomatic Japanese quite differently. The three given 
above would be 

Tui-hen ni takai. 

Sore tea sukoshi mo u-akaranat. 

Watuktishi ua, tai-hen ni sake ga sulci. 


Adverbs. 

166. — The adverbial form of the adjective, serves 
to render most European Adverbs of Manner, as tilku, 
“distantly;” pku, “quickly.” Remark, however, that 
as this form accompanies verbs in general — even such as 
“to become,” “to seem,” “to sound,” which European 
languages construe with adjectives— the hu form must be 
translated either by an adverb or by an adjective accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

A similar observation applies to Japanese and Korean. 


Herewith some examples : — 

Ami mi uhulu huti. Earning hard, wore lit. 

(lit. Jap.) Ame no oku futte 'Rain failing greatly. 

Nd tucking uxiltu natu kutu. ] Because it is 

(lit. Jap.) Mo toki-mo osoku natte-iru kara j already late. 
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More lit. Because the time too has already become 
slow. 

Chiu-ga duttu atsiku 
(lit. Jap.) Kyo wa zutto atsuku 
natogablng. 

natte-irn de gozaimasu 

167. — The onlj- exception to the above rule is offered 
by the verb “ to be,” which is construed, not with the 
Adverbial Form, but with the Abstract Noun in sa. We 
have already seen that tamng probably stands for turn 

avg. 


f It has got very hot 
j to-day. 

J 


The polite equivalent of any, “ to be,” viz. yahhig, 
shows the same construction : — 


Siiltibha yabing. 

(lit. Jap.) Suzuslui de gozaimasu 


-It is cool. 

J 


Wirukha i/abilang. I 

It was amusing. 

(lit. Jap.) Omoshiroi de gozaimashita j 


Such contractions as 1? 'thing, for t?»a galnng, are 
frequent. 

In the subject-matter of this pair. graph, Luchuan is peculiar ; 
for Japanese makes no such exception of the substantive verb, 
nor ever did so even in early times, as is evidenced by the use of 
am, *• to be,”’ with the Adverbial Form to make up the adjective 
conjugation. The examples in the text would run thus in idiomatic 
Japanese , — Stizushui ijazatmiisti, ttinodtirn gozaimushita, 0 hayii 
gozaimasu. 


168. — Many other Luchuan words answering to our 
adverbs are reallv nouns. Such are Luma, “here;’ 
s hicha, “below;” nannt, “now;’ chid, “to-day;” sign. 
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“forthwith;” ang, “thus;” maf “where?” etc., etc. 
Several of these possess the Isolated State and admit post- 
positions after them, like nouns in general, thus : 

kuma, “here”; luma, “as for here”; kuma ngkai, 
“ hither,” 

iiia ? “where?” md ngkai ? “whither?” mclkara? 
“ whence ?” 


1G9. — Parts of the verb, especially gerunds, sometimes 
correspond to our Adverbs. Kdtc, the Luehuan for “con- 
trariwise,” is an instance, it being really the Isolated State 
of kcti, a gerund regularly obtained from kijyitng, itself a 
verb properly meaning “ to return.” 

The Jap. kaette, -which has the same meaning, corresponds to 
Lucia kite, except in so far as it is Plain, not Isolated. 


170. — Certain reduplicated words are employed adver- 
bially. Such are yw>i-ya*i, “ easily ;” zing-zing, “ gradual- 
ly ” (Jap. dun-dan, the Chinese tuun, lit. “ section,” 
hence “ step”). By an easy transition we pass to such 
onomatopoetic adverbs as saii-zui i descriptive of spick and 
spanness, bmg-kang which imitates the gurgling sound 
made in drinking, tuun denoting the appearance of tears 
trickling dovn, etc., etc. 

171. — Furthermore there exist numerous compounds 
and Adverbial Phrases, such as naina-sachi, lit. “now before,” 
i. e. “ recently ;” chd Jii /, lit. “ what by ?” i. e. “ horv ?” 
any xJti , lit. “ thus doing,” i. e. “ thus.” 


The spirit of all this is in accoul with Japanese, tholtg 
the actual words differ in a curiously lur 0 s number of instances, 
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not only the onomatopes which would be easily accounted for, 
but even some of the terms for the clearest and most fundamental 
ideas. Compare, for instance, 


Luch. 
am a 
kuma 
mu 1 
llama 
nd 

ift or life 
viajung 

y&iie I 
mane J 
avg 

chit shi 1 


Jap. 

asuko, soko 
koko 

doko t (class, idzttko) 

ima 

mo 

slikoslu 
tomo ni, is-sho 


“ there ” 

“ here ” 

‘ • where ?” 

“ now ” 

“ already ” 

“ little,” "slightly” 
“ together ” 


aruiwa “ in some cases,” "perhaps” 

ko “ thus ” 

dd (shite) ? “how?” 


Doubtless in some even of these, correspondences may be 
traced. Ha means "space” in early Japanese, while ko means 
“place.” A comparison of such words as kmna and koko, nama 
and ima, etc., would therefore seem to show the consistent retention 
of the former by Luchuan and the general retention of the latter 
by Japanese, a noteworthy point being that Japanese singles out 
an idea denoting time to be represented by the help of the term 
signifying “space” (ima, which means “now”). We have given 
ang and ko in the above list as respectively the Luch. and the Jap. 
word for “ thus.” There are, however, others. Bearing in mind 
the existence of three words for “ this ” and “ that,” according 
to degrees of remoteness, viz. 


Luch. 

Jap. 



kunu 

kono 

" this ” 


unu 

80710 

" that ” 

(nearer) 

anu 

ano 

“that ” 

(further) 


it would be natural to expect three corresponding adverbs for 
“ thus and such accordingly we find in Japanese. Luchuan has 
only two, and what is stranger still, inverts their use, thus : 


Luch. Jap. 

ang .kd 

(wanting) sd 

hang d 


“ thus” (in this way) 
“ thus ” (in that way) 
do. do. 
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We must remember, however, that Classical Japanese possessed 
a fourth pronoun kano, meaning “that” (distant), to which the 
Luchuan hang may be related. 

Many other words corresponding to our adverbs are identical, 
or at least closely related, in the two languages, for instance. 


Lucli. 

Jap. 


mult 

mat a 

“ again ” 

vi dill 

mada 

“ not vet ” 

k'unutzi 

kanarazu 

“ positively 

itui f 

it &u ? 

“ when ?” 


172. — “Yes” is v! in Luchuan ; “no’' is l ! both 
being of the nature of interjections. 

Extremely ancient ones, d, the Jap. equivalent of Luch. <7, being 
found in the earliest Shinto lituigies and never since, while i,“ no,” 
finds its Jap. kith and km in such Archaic and Classical words as 
ilia, “no;” inainu, “ to deny iyagaru, “to dislike iyashiki, 
“ despicable.” 

Any tlebiiu, lit. “ it is thus,” and ayabirang, “ there is not,” 
are polite periphrases in common use for the expression 
of assent and dissent respectively. 

Conf. Jap. aayo de gozaimasu, “ that is so,” and sujct nai," that 
is not so.” 


173. — By putting together the gist of the six pre- 
ceding paragraphs, it will be seen that Adverbs form 
no special category in this language, their functions being 
taken over by other parts of speech. 

Conjunctions. 

174. — A similar remark applies to Conjunctions in all 
Far-Eastern languages. Some of the words translated by 
our Conjunctions are nouns pure and simple, for instance, 
tukimi, “ where,” properly “ place;” tuehi, “ when,” pro- 
perly “ time ha, “just when” (slightly more precise than 
tuehi), properly “ occasion.” 


Sup. vol. xxiii -9. 
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Tukuru and tuchi are respectively tokoro and toki in Japanese. 
Bd does not there function as a conjunction, though the cognate 
substantive ba-ai, or bayai, exists. 

175. — Some of the words equivalent to European 
Conj unctions have already figured in our list of postpositions 
(Chap. V). Such are kutu, “ because nakai, “ whereas 
ncli, “ that.” In other cases again verbal inflections come 
to the rescue, the Hypothetical Mood replacing our “ if,” 
the Concessive replacing our “ although ” or “ but,” and 
the Gerund replacing our “ and” in the correlation of two 
verbs. Two substantives connected by “ and ” in English 
are in Luchuan simply placed side by side, as icikiga 
u'inai/u, “ men and women.” 

Compare some of the observations on the verb in Chap. VII, 
especially *i*' 117, 119, and 120; also the account given of Japanese 
Conjunctions in the •• Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” *, *1 38J-391. 

Interjections. 

176. — Such exclamations as a! “ah!” and yyclf 
“alas!” are self-explanatory. U, “j'cs,” and i, “no,” have 
already been treated of iu * 172, while others have appeared 
in Chapter V under the heading of Postpositions. Such are 
do (*. 63), nd (* : 71), and yd (" 83). There is a marked 
tendency in the languages of this class — Luchuan, Japanese, 
Korean — to employ final expletives for the purpose of 
adding emphasis to the expression. 
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177. — Construction — the order of words in the sen- 
tence— follows the same unalterable rule as in Japanese, 
Korean, and the Altaic languages generally, that is to say, 
that every qualifying word must precede the word it qualifies, 
every dependent clause must precede the principal clause, 
and the chief verb round off the entire sentence, which is 
often of great length and complexity. 

178. — Negation is managed entirely by means of 
negative inflections of the verb and adjective, as in Japanese. 

The extremely important subject of syntax (including negation) 
will be found treated in the “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” Chap. XII. 


179. — Luchuan differs from Modern Japanese in its 
treatment both of the Nominative and Accusative. It has 
no special Accusative particle answering to Japanese wo. 
It simply leaves the accusative relation to the mind, as we 
do in English, without any grammatical apparatus to 
denote it, for instance, 

ML hi learning (Jap. ineshi wo knit), “ to eat rice.” 
Sometimes the accusative word is put in the Isolated 
State ; but this is done only for the sake of emphasis. 
It is accordingly more common in negative than in positive 
phrases, thus : 

Sake sikitng. ) I don’t like rice-beer i idiomatic 

(lit. Jap.) Sake wa, sukanu j Jap. Sake wa kind). 

Con/. beginning of Chap. V of this Essay, and *7 130 of the 
'• Colloq. Jap. Handbook.” 
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With regard to the Nominative relation, -which Modern 
Colloquial Japanese mostly indicates by means of the 
postposition ga (originally a sign not of the Nominative, 
but of the Genitive), Luchuan oilers a choice between three 
modes of expression. Either the subject appears alone 
without any particle, as so frequently in Classical Japanese, 
thus forming a true nominative to the verb ; or secondly, 
the genitive particle nu (—Jap. no) is suffixed, also as in 
Classical Japanese ; while thirdly, the particle ga may be 
used, as in Colloquial Japanese. Thus, 

Tida agatong ) 

Thl a nu agatong j- The sun has risen 

Tida ga agatong I 

are all equally admissible. The first two are, however, 
more usual than the third. In all three cases the verb 
appears normally in the Conclusive Form. 

Differing herein from Classical Japanese, where the Conclusive 
Form can follow only on the true Nominative, the Uenitire-Nomina- 
tive requiring *the verb iu the Attributive Form. In Colloquial 
Japanese, which does not distinguish the Conclusi\ e trom the Attri- 
butive, no such question of “government ” arises. 


180. — The form of the predicative verb is affected by 
considerations that have been set forth at length on pp. 
66 et set]., reference to which will show that the “Conclusive,” 
which is the predicative form proper, gives way to other 
forms in certain cases requiring a different “ government.” 
The pages in which this subject is treated should be carefully 
studied, as it is the most important, as well as the most 
difficult, part of Luchuan Syntax. 

Luchuan herein carries out with greater elaborateness a system 
which existed in Classical Japanese, but has dropped out of the 
Modern spoken language of Japan. 
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Interrogation. 

181. — Interrogation is managed partly by means of 
special inflections of the verb and adjective, partly by the 
help of particles, partly by a mixture of the two methods. 

The complications of Lucliuan grammar in this particular afford 
a curious contrast to the simplicity of Japanese, where the interro- 
gative mode of speech is always indicated by the particle ka placed 
after the verb, ka being omissible at pleasure when the sentence con- 
tains any other interrogative word, such as “who?” or “when?” 
(See “ Colloq. Jap. Handbook,” •' 95.) A glimpse of possible earlier 
complications in Japanese is given by the existence of the particle 
ya, which was used concurrently with ka during classical times. 
There is also a classical particle ani, which, placed " at the beginning 
of an interrogative clause, shows that a negative reply is expected ” 
(“Aston,” p. 135), and which reminds us strongly of the negative 
interrogative inflection of Luehuan verbs in the present tense, — 
turani, nerani, etc., — and also of one of the negative particles in 
Korean. This ani has altogether vanished from Colloquial Japanese. 

182. — The following is a synopsis of the Interrogative 
modes of speech : 

I. Nouns — using that word in the wide sense required 
by Luehuan grammar, so as to include pronouns, and even 
certain numerals and adverbs — are made Interrogative by 
a change of termination, as 

Positive. Interrogative. 

nji, a thorn ; nji ? a thorn ? 

to-nu-chimj, maize; tu-mi-chinui ? maize? 

The rules for these changes will be found on p. 41. 
Compare also pp. 42-3. 

II. The present and past indicative tenses of verbs 
and adjectives have Interrogative Forms, ending in mi, ti. 
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or ni, according to fixed rule (see pp. 66, 85, 86, and 95). 
These afford the means of Interrogation which is in most 
constant use. Here are a few examples : — 


Mashe a rani f 

(lit. Jap.) Mashi-wa aranu ka ? 


Isn’t it better ? 


V mi-kaki inishebiti f 
(lit. Jap.) 0 me-gake nasatta ka ? 



you see it ? 


Imenshorangti ? 

(Jap. I Irassharanakatta ka ? 


I Wasn’t he at home ? 
) 


Ang y'ayabbni f 
(Jap.) So de gozaimasu ka ? 




Is that so ? 


Tabakung mntchomit ) 

(lit. Jap.) Tabako-mo motte-iru ka ? J 


Have you any tobacco? 


Unjo hunc-i shi-mishemi f ) 

(lit. Jap.) Anata-wa, funa-yoi shi- Do you get seasick ? 
nasaru ka ? ) 

Chichasamif (Is it near? or Is it the 

(Jap.) Chikai ka ? J nearer of the two ? 


HI. Definite questions respecting the future are asked 
by means of the Interrogative form of the Present Tense. 
When, however, there is any hesitation or uncertainty, 
a compound idiom is used, with the verb or adjective in 
one of the forms illustrated in the following examples. This 
idiom includes the Interrogative particle ga (equivalent to 
Japanese ka) and a special form in ira with which the verbs 
shung, “ to do,” and the substantive verbs ayablng and 
mtyalnng, “ to be ” (Honor.), are furnished. 

Notice the distinction between the assertive Futures shabira, 
ayabira (with short i), and the interrogative Futures shabira, ayabira, 
(with long i). 
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What may conveniently be termed the Future Past 
Interrogative is denoted by a similar idiom in which itara is 
the termination. Shablra, shabitara, ayabira, and ayabitara 
(less often i ruyablra, wuyabitara), are thus the symbols of 
this mode of speech, which may be literally rendered in 
Japanese by ...nutsho ha and ... mashitard ka , — less satisfac- 
torily in English by translations varying according to the 
requirements of each case : — 


Till ga shablra ’ 
(Jap.) Torimasho ka ? 

Yubashi ga shablra ? 
(Jap.) Yobasemashb ka ? 


| Shall I take it ? 

| Shall I have him called ? 


JVd kakiommj ga ayabira ? 
(Jap. ) Mo ma ni aimasumai ka '? 


) Do you think we shan’t 
) be in time ? 


Wlrikisba ga ayabitara t 
(Jap.) Omosliiro gozaimashitaro ka ? 


) Was it amusing ? 

(more lit. May it have 
J been amusing ?) 


) Do you understand ? 
U icaka m iuhe ga shablra ? ! (more lit. Have you 

(Jap.) 0 wakari nasaimashitaro ka ? j perhaps deigned to 

j understand ?) 


Xati ga migablra f 
(Jap.) Dekite arimasu ka ? 


1 

I 


Is it [perhaps] ready ? 


Somewhat analogous, though not identical, are such expressions 
as the following, which are less used and have a more Japanese 
ring about them ; — 


Itsi nu bashn mi chit 
(Jap.) Itsugoro no hito 

ga yatari i (sliiriyabirangsi ga) 
de atta ka (shirimasen ga . . . . 

Ama ga y’ara , kuma ga y’ara. 
(Jap.) Asuko yara, koko yara 


j (I know not) at what 
■ - epoch the man lived, t. t. 
j Once upon a time a man.. 


| Whether there or here. 
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IV. The Interrogative inflections are often replaced by 
the Interrogative particle c/a, snflixed in the case of verbs to 
the Apocopated Form, and usually strengthened by the 
addition of the emphatic particle yd. This fourth method 
of marking interrogation is resorted to chiefly when the 
clause already contains some such interrogative word as 
“ who ? ” “ which ? ” “ how ? ” etc : — 


Chd situ’ ga ? 

(lit. Jap.) Nani suru ka ? 


) What shall we do ? (Idiom. 
!- Jay. Do shima.'ho ? or Shiyo 
jga nai.) 


Ditto mashi gat (Which is the best? (Idiom. 

(lit. Jap.) Doclii mashi ka ? Jap. Doehi ga ii ?) 


More politely, Dzird mashi y’amishe’ ga f (or Dzird 
mashi y'amishchV ga f) 

Kumd, mi mli gut tukuru ga yd f 1 What is this place 
(Jap.) Koko wa, nan to in tokoro ka no ? j called ! 


Met ngkai imenshebi’ ga ? 
(Jap.) Doko ye irassharu ka ? 


Chang gutoru tukuru y'a ’ ga ? ) What sort of place 

(lit. Jap.) Nani gotoki tokoro de aru ka ? (is it ? 


(lit. 


Asia tide yamache tcurang ga yd /) 
Jap.) Aslii nado itamete-wa - 
aranu ka ne ? I 


Hasn’t it hurt its foot 
or something ? 


Y ut as ha ’ ga yd / 
(Jap.) Yoroshii ka ne ? 


| Is it all right ? 


An otherwise anomalous form in fe is probably best referred to 
this heading, thus : 

ICure, nii shdi tsukute’ ga? ) What is this 

(lit Jap.) Kore-wa, nan de tsukutte-aru ka ? j made of ? 

There is no doubt as to the meaning of the sentence, and we 
think ourselves justified in explaining tsukute’ as a contraction of 
tsukuti a' (..“is made,” «’ being the Apocopated Form of any, 
“ to be”), and we therefore write it tsukute’ (with an apostrophe). 
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For the origination of e from i -j- a both in Japanese and Luchuan, 
see *11f 17 and 41. The present instance and those there quoted 
help to support each other. 


V. Very rarely Interrogation is marked by nd, suffixed 
to nouns or to the conclusive form of verbs, as 

An iia f \ , 

(Jap.) Are ka '? 


That one ? 


Iehung mi t 
(Jap.) Iku ka ? 


1 


Are you going away ? 


' Has he gone away ? 


lehang nd i 

(Jap.) Itta ka ? j 

What may be the special shade conveyed by this fifth form of 
Interrogation, we cannot say. 


183.— Honorific expressions are not, in Far-Eastern 
tongues, as they are in Europe, mere occasional flowers of 
rhetoric. They enter more or less into eveiy sentence 
and assume grammatical importance, more especially by 
taking the place of personal pronouns, and by influencing 
the forms of verbs. 

Conf. “ Colloq. Japanese Handbook,” Chap. XI. 

The Luchuan Honorific conjugations of verbs have 
been treated of on pp. 101 et seq. The following is a very 
brief synopsis of Honorific modes of speech generally in 
this language : — 

I. The prefixes u, gu, and mi, which signify literally 
“honourable” or “august,” are almost always preferred 
to the persoual pronouns in addressing a superior or even 
an equal. Thus u byo-chi, “your illness mi fiska, “ your 
kgi” — also “his [or her] illness,” “his [or her] leg,” 
if a third personage superior in rank to either speaker is 
alluded to. 

H. The Honorific verbal conjugation in yablng, equiva- 
lent to masu. of the Japanese, is often intermixed with the 
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plain forms even in addressing an inferior. When speaking 
to equals or superiors, one must freely use the still politer 
conjugations in misheng or mishebing mentioned on p. 105. 
It is also necessary to employ such periphrases as the 
following, in which Honorific prefixes and Honorific verbs 
or verbal terminations are combined : 

U nji mhhoehi. ) Your going out, lit. Deigning honour- 
(Jap.) 0 de nastte j able going out. 


Ning itchi u tahi mixhebiri !\ Please pay attention, lit. 
(lit. Jap.) Nen irete o tamaii- Deign honourably to con- 
nasai j fer inserting attention. 


Nil kara u f unash i se, 

(lit Jap.) Nani kara o hanaslii seba, 
yutusha yabV ga yd 1 
yoroshii gozaru ka ne ? 


' How had I better be- 
gin to tell you the 
story ? lit. Will it be 
i honor.) good if I do 
honourable speaking 
, from what ? 


Kuina nu du, kite gu i On the contrary, it is I 
(lit Jap.) Koko no zo, kaette go | who have been rude to 
lu-ri natoyabiru. j you, lit. have become au- 

bu-rei narimashita j gust rudeness. 


“Honourable speaking” and “ august rudeness,” because — 
though emanating from a lowly creature like myself — they affect so 
exalted a personage as you. 


III. In some cases, not Honorific prefixes and termina- 
tions merely, but distinct words considered more choice 
than their ordinary synonyms, are employed in speaking to or 
of a person deserving courteous treatment, — of any one in 
fact except a coolie or one’s own servants or younger relatives. 
For instance, a* hi is the plain word for “ leg Dut Honorific 
speech substitutes the more elegant expression Jisha. “ To 
die” is shimmy ; but in speaking of the death of any person 
of good standing, one must say tnd shi-misheng. “ To say ” 
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is yung ; but to say something to a superior or even to an 
equal is unniilting, while the superior or equal himself does 
not yung , but i-misheng (Honorific conj. of yung). 

U and mi are respectively the Jap. o and mi, while gu is Jap. go 
(Chin. $p). The rest of the honorific expressions here mentioned 
differ in the two languages (conf. • 136), but their fundamental 
characteristics are the same. The perpetual use of such phraseology 
causes plain-speaking to be as rare in Luchuan as in Japanese. Our 
European simplicity would sound to all Far-Easterns curt and rude,. 
not to say primitive and barbarous. 


Excursus on the Origin of the Japanese Verbal 
Conjugations, as illustrated by Luchuan. 

Many comparisons between corresponding verbal forms in the 
two languages have already been made in the foregoing pages, 
notably on pp. 73-4, where the subject-matter of this Excursus'bas 
already been glanced at in passing. Nevertheless, it may not be 
without profit to Japanese philology to go into the question more 
fully, and to set side by side the respective paradigms (for all four 
conjugations) of the Present Teuse of the Positive Mood, — which is 
the most important of the tenses, — including also in our survey the 
Negative (or Future) Base, or what' will be the same for practical 
purposes, the most usual form of the Negative Prespnt - 


“ To " ASE.” 

Luchuan. 

Japanese 1st Conjugation. 



Classical. 

Modern. 

Conclusive 
attributive 
Apocopated 
Tntrrrogative 
Jerbal Noun 
KoiO Form 

tuyinig 

tlUJU ) a 

tuyu * 
tuyumi 
tuyusi 
(wanting) 

'- torn 'l 

i ! 

,- (wanting) 

tore j 


[Negative Pres. 

i 

turang 

tor anu 

toran(ai) 


! 
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“ To Go Oot.” Luchuan. Japanese 2nd Conjugation. 

Classical. Modern. 


‘ Conclusive 
(Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal Noun 
Koso Form 

njiyung or njing 
njiyuru or njlra 
njiyu* or njV 
njiyumi or vjimi 
njiyttsi or njisi 
( wanting ) 

idzu \ 

idzuru ) 

) 1 

(wanting) | 

) j 

idzure j 

<- deru 

Negative Pres. 

itjiraju 7 

idenu 

den(ai ) 

“ To Fall." 

Luchuan. 

Japanese 3rd Conjugation. 
Classical. Modern. 

Conclusive 
Attributive 
Apocopated 
Interrogative 
Verbal Noun 
Koso Form 

xiting 
utiru 
lit? 
it t un i 
uti'.i 

(wanting) 

otsu ) 

olsuni 

j (wanting) 

o tsure j 

- ochiru 

Negative Pres. 

uti rang 

ochinn 

achin(ai) 

| “ To See.” 

Luchuan. 

Japanese 4th Conjugation.* 
Classical. Modern. 

(Conclusive 
Attributive 
i.Apocopated 
ilnterrogative 
.Verbal Noun 
j Koso Form 

ninig 

num 

mV 

numi 

nusi 

(wanting) 

) . ^ 

m i ru 
i 

^ (wanting) 
mire , 

1 

> 

iNegative Pres. 

mlraiig 

mi mi 

min(ai) 


Of the various remarks which the above paradigms suggest, 
the most obvious is the possession by Classical Japanese of an 


* Aston (pp. 98, ct sei /.) makes a single conjugation — the 2nd — 
out of our 2nd and 3rd. Our fourth conjugation (Aston’s 3rd) 
comprises only the following verbs : — hiru, “ to dry hiru, “ to 
winnow him, “to sneeze;” iru, “to show iru, “to melt;” 
ini, “ to dwell ;" keiu, “to kick;” kiru, “ to clothe ;” niiru, “to 
see;” niru to “resemble;” niru, “to boil.” In Colloquial, these 
all fall under our 3rd conj., excepting keru, which falls under the 2nd. 
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inflection absent from Luchuan, — what we have termed the “ Koso 
Form,” for the reason that it replaces the Conclusive at the end 
of any sentence containing the strongly emphatic particle Koso 
(conf. Aston*, pp. 97, 141, and 188, Rule IIj. Thus, to repeat 
the example already quoted on p. 74, 


Yoruzu no ynmai tea, 
sake yori koso okore. 


It is from strong drink alone that all 
diseases spring. ( Koso Form okore, for 
Conclusive okoru.) 


This inflection has been pretty well proved to be a specifically 
Japanese product, which fixed itself in use at the dawn of Japanese 
literature, say about A.D. 700, before which time koso had governed 
the verb and adjective in the Attributive Form, exactly as the 
particle zo has continued to do in the written language down 
to the present day.f 


The Koso inflection seems to have survived in the Colloquial 
speech of the people to a late period of the Middle Ages. An 
attempt at its explanation is made by Mr. Aston (pi>. 96-7) ; but 
the subject deserves further attention at the hands of Japanese 
specialists. Secondly, we notice the tendency of Japanese to 
confuse the Conclusive and Attributive Forms together, the Attributive 
alone surviving at the present day to do duty for both. Thirdly, we 
see that Luchuan inflects all verbs alike, though possessing more 
materials for the conjugation than Japanese ; and fourthly, we are 
led to suspect that the differences between the various Japanese 
conjugations have arisen from these having retained, some more, 
some less, of the original structure. 


* What we call the Koso form, is denominated by Mr. Aston 
the 11 Perfect." 

I See the “ llaii-hnkuro" one of a set of philological works 
issued in splendid format by the Imperial Household Department, in 
1893. They are from the pen of Fujiwara-no-Masazumi, better 
known as Kamochi, one of the greatest scholars of the Tempo 
period, and author of the standard edition of the “ ManySshix," 
entitled “ J latvya Koyi 


i 
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Putting the Kmo Form aside, the Japanese 1st. Conj. has kept 
but a single form in the Present Tense of thePositive mood, viz. torn, 
which corresponds, letter for letter, to the Luekuan Apocopated 
Form tuyu’. The negative toranu is characterised, like Luchuan 
turang, by the vowel a that precedes the final nasal : — indeed the 
Japanese Negative and the Luchuan are practically identical. 
The 2nd Japanese Conjugation is richer than the 1st, having 
retained down to the end of the Classical period the distinction 
between Conclusive and Attributive, which is, however, obliterated 
in the Modern Colloquial speech by the merging of tire Conclusive 
in the Attributive. Curiously enough, the single form of Modern 
Japanese agrees better with the Luchuan Attributive than does the 
older Classical form of the same, thus substantiating a surmise of 
Mr. Aston's to the eti'eet that the so-called modern form many really 
have had a prior antiquity of its own. A marked peculiarity of the 
2nd Conj. as compared with the 1st — an anomaly as compared with 
Luchuan — is encountered when we come to the formation of the 
Negative. As turn, of the 1st Conj., has the Neg. toranu, corres- 
ponding to Luch. tuijung (for tuning) and tuiamj respectively; so we 
should have expected idzurii, of the 2nd Conj., to make the Neg. 
idzuranu, or in the Modern Language ileranu, confoimably with 
the analogy of Luchuan iijiijiiny (for irj i nn/g) and vjiiang. Instead 
of this, we find Classical idenu, Modern den(ai). Similarly in the 
3rd Conj., which resembles the 2nd in every point except that the 
stem here has t for e , — a distinction naturally unknown to Luchuan 
where Jap. i and e are alike represented by i. Similarly, too, in the 
4th Conj., which is a cross between the 1st and the 3rd, as it 
resembles the 1st in having but a single lorm, mini, for Conclusive 
and Attributive, while in the Negative Present it has, not miranu, 
but mi tut , alter the pattern of the 3rd Conj. 

Two questions now arse, which are : — I. Has the distinction 
between the four Japanese conjugations subsisted from the 
earliest period of the language ? and if not. then II. AYhieh con- 
jugation is the original one '? The elaborate discussion of these 
questions contained in a footnote to pp. 98-99 of Mr. Aston’s 
Grammar, dLpenses us from enttiing into the whole argument 
afresh, though we may peihaps, he able to cast a little fresh 
light on it.* I f then, fiom the internal evidence of Japanese 

* Those who read the passage of Mr. Aston’s work here 
indicated must, if they would avoid confusion of ideas, remember 
that he groups what we style the 2nd and 3id conjugations under 
a single heading, by him called the 2nd conj , while our 4th 
conj., as already mentioned, is his 3rd. 
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alone, Mr. Aston was justified in assuming the original oneness 
of the Japanese conjugations, all the better assured may we feel 
of this fact when we find Luchuan pointing the same way. But the 
Luchuan evidence obliges us here to draw a distinction. Mr. 
Aston claims the 1st Conjugation as the original one; and this 
claim may he allowed to stand, if by “ First Conjugation ” be 
denoted that scheme of flection in which the Negative voice is 
characterised by the vowel a. On the other hand, this original 
“ First Conjugation ” would have included that bifurcation of the 
Conclusive and Attributive forms which now characterises only 
the 2nd and 3rd Conjugations. Two Japanese verbs, generally 
classed as irregular, remain to this day as relics of what seems 
to have once been the standard pattern of inflection, — the original 
“ First Conjugation.” We mean the verbs shinuni, “ to die,” 
and innru, “ to depart,” which exhibit the following forms : — 

Positive Fiesent. Negative Present. 

* Conclusive shiiui, rim j shinumi and inanu with charac- 

* Attributive shinuni , inuni I teristie a. 

The Honorific suffix masu, with alternative form masunt, and 
Negative niasen (for nnisanu), approaches the same standard, as 
does also sum , “ to do” (Classical Conel. sn, Attrib. mini), its Nega- 
tive sen apparently standing tor sun. as Luchuan has the legular 
Negative sang, and Japanese usage itself vacillating between such 
derivative forms as terarenu and tarenu, seswutru and an mini, etc. 
In fact here, as in many other languages, it is to the so-called 
irregular verbs that we must look for the surviving traces of an 
earlier rule now well-nigh overgiown and obliterated by later 
formations. 

The total result — so far as the theory of the Japanese conjuga- 
tions is concerned — of Mr. Aston’s and the already mentioned 
native scholar Kamochi’s tesearches into archaic Japanese, and our 
own into Luchuan, may he briefly resumed as follows : — 

I. The “First Conjugation” is the original one, with lead- 
ing forms modelled on those of shinu, shinuni, shinumi. 


‘The two foims are now confused as to func'ion, though they 
were kept apart in the earlier language. 
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II. The Second Conjugation is a derivative one, obtained by 
the agglutination of eru (or uru), “ to get,” to the stem , — eru itself 
having been inflected somewhat irregularly on account of its extreme 
shortness which sounded harsh. In a few cases, especially that 
of Passive Verbs, this use of eru was logical enough (con/. “ Colloq. 
Jap. Handbook,” 304); but the Japanese predilection for piling 
up suffixes caused eru to be added in hosts of other cases where 
no such necessity existed. Thus, 


ftiru 

“ to touch ” became 

far eru 

kakuru 

“ to hide “ 

kakureru 

kanu 

“to be unable” “ 

kaneru 

midant 

“to be confused” “ 

mi dare ni 

OSOI'U 

“to fear ” “ 

osoreru 

taru 

“ to drop ” “ 

tar eru 


In not a few cases, two verbs — one intransitive, tbe other 


transitive- 

—were obtained from a single original 

“First Conjuga- 

tion ” form by agglutinating aru 

for the former, eru for the latter, 

as 




kasann 

“ to heap up ” 

kamnaru 

kasaneru. 

tasuku 

“ to save ” 

tasukaru 

tniukeru. 

todomu 

“ to stay ” 

todomaru 

todomeru. 


All this is no mere hypothesis, but susceptible of actual proof 
from the remains of the archaic literature contained in the 
“J langiishu " and other ancient books, which have preserved 
the 1st Conjugation form of almost every non-Passive Verb 
now classed with the 2nd. Luchuan, though on the whole 
more conservative than Japanese, has been considerably affected 
l n a similar manner. For instance, icasiyung, “to forget,” 
corresponds letter for letter to Japanese tcasurn, the original 
1st Conjugation form of the verb now called wasureru 
and inflected according to the 2nd. But hajituing, “ to 
begin” (transitive), corresponds to tbe current hajimeru (2nd 
Conj.),— not to the obsolete older 1st Conjugation form 
hajimu. An additional remark requiring to be made is that 
the adoption by Luchuan, in many cases, of the lengthened form, 
originated no new departure in the conjugation. Yglyung, “ to get,” 
the equivalent of Japanese era, behaves quite regularly, making 
its Negative yyirang Uke any other verb belonging to the r-stem 
class, and so do all those derived from it by composition. 
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III. The proeess of transitiou whereby some few verbs 
emigrated from the 1st Conjugation to constitute the 3rd is 
not so clear; but possibly the 3rd aud the 2nd are mere variants 
of ene another. The fact that some did so remains, and the 
process is going on at the present day in the Tokyo dialect, where 

leant “ to borrow ” becomes karirit. 

tarn “ to suffice ” “ tariru. 

Similarly thru, “ to live knrirtt , “ to take warning momijiru to 
turn colour," (said of leaves in autumn), can be traced back to the 
earlier 1st Conjugation forms iku, horn, momizu. 

IV. The dozen verbs constituting the 1th Conjugation are 
assumed by Mr. Aston to owe their peculiarities to their extreme 
shortness, which being inconvenient for conjugational purposes, 
was obviated by expansion,— thus mint for nut, ‘‘to see.” That 
excessive shortness constitutes a r era e tusu for such changes, as 
well as for the dropping of whole clashes of words, admits of no 
doubt, the Romance languages, as compared with Latin, exhibiting 
numerous instances of it. (Con/, what Diez, in the Introduction to 
his “ Grammar of the Romance Languages,” says concerning 
the fate of such Latin words as ret, vis, jus, etc.) We think, 
however, that the case of the Japanese verb mini — at least 
of its Present Tense — admits of a simpler explanation. The 
Luchuan for “to see” is: — Conclusive ming. Attributive nunt, 
which (neglecting the length of the vowel,— a proceeding for which 
some other instances give justification) corresponds letter for letter 
to Japanese Conclusive mu, Attributive muni. Now these very forms 
mu and muru survive in the Classical compound verb kokoro-mu, 
kokoro-mun i (modern kokoro-miru), “ to try,” lit. “ to heart-see.*” 
All that has apparently happened to the simple verb is that 
its Conclusive Form mu has been dropped because too short, and 
the Attributive muru retained instead, its first u having changed to 
i already in Classical times, as has happened to all verbs of the 
3rd Conjugation in modern times. With this exception, mini 
follows the 3rd Conjugation, itself a derivative one. We hesitate 
to express any opinion with regard to the other verbs of the Fourth 
Conjugation,— iru, hint, him, etc. Comparison with Luchuan is 


* Perhaps uramu or uramiru, “ to hate,” might also be quoted 
in this context. 


Sup. vol. xxiii— lO. 
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unfruitful in their case, some not existing at all in that language, 
while others appear to have suffered expansion like their Japanese 
representatives. A significant indication of the possible original 
inclusion of these verbs in the First Conjugation is, however, offered 
by the occurrence in the “ Manyoahn ” of such forms as u (= teu) 
for wiru “ to dwell,” and fu for him, “ to dry.” Kamochi also calls 
attention to the possible connection of the Archaic word nasu, 
so frequent in the early poetry, with niru (£{) to resemble. Were 
this established, we should be on the way to postulating Con- 
clusive nu, Attributive mtru ; Keg. Present nanu, as the leading 
forms of niru, “ to resemble,” and thus capturing another deserter 
from the 1st Conjugation to the 4th. 
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U nige shabira. 0 negai-mdsliinmsn. I bog to request of you. 

Kuro yii-jfl noyabirang. Korc \va irimasen. I don’t want this. 

Ning itchi u tabi mishebiri. Ki wo tsukete kudasai. Please be careful. 



Hashiru niichiti kwi-mishebiri. To wo shimete kudasai. Please shut the door. 

Hashiru-guchi akiti kwi-mishfite. To wo akete moraitai. I wish you would bo so kind as to 
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Aim iui'gisaiomg. Ame ga iuriso de gozaunasii. It looks as if it wero going to rain. 

Duku kazi fuchi-gikuug ncng. Amari kaze ga fuki-so mo nai. It doesn’t look as if it were going 

to be very windy. 

Nil nung shituko yutashami ? Mo nani mo shitaku iva ii ka ? Is everything ready ? 



Muru sshi, chassa y ayabi’ ga ? Mina do ikura dcsu ka ? How lunch does it all amount to ? 

Nara, isuji u tabi mishcbiri. Narn-take i.soide kudasai. Please be as quick as possible. 
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nasai. banjo to me. 

Samising u fiohi misliochi, chikachi Samisen o hiki uastte, o kikase Would you please be so extremely 
u tabi mishebiri. nastte kudasai. kind as to play the banjo to 

me ? 
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Ching uu shipu tu nditi wuyabi’ Kimono ga bisshori nureta kara, My clothes are till wet through, 
kutu, fuchi kwi-mishcbirang na? hoshite kudasaimascn ka ? Would you be so kind as to dry 

them ? 

Fi itti ku. lli wo irote koi. Put some lire iu the brazier. 



Sani-m inno, chassa natbyabi’ ga Go kaujo wa, ikura desu ka ? How much does the bill come to ? 
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Ang dcbiru. 8 ay 6 dc gozaimasti. Yes, Sir. 

Ang y’ft’ sa. So da. Yes (to an inferior). 
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Nchi n mi-kaki mishebiri ! Goran nastte kudasai ! (Ditto very polite.) 

U mi-kakira. 0 me ni kakeyo. I will show it you. 

U mi kaki-ycbira (for y’ayabira). 0 me ni kakemasho. (Ditto very polite.) 

Nji nahitasi ga Ittc mimashita ga I went to look, but... 


Luchuan. Japanese. English. 

Fragments of Dialogue. 

U byo-cho, cha y’amishcbl’ gft ? Go byoki wa, ikaga (lc gozaimasu How do you feel to-day ? 

ka? 


FRAGMENTS OF DIALOGUE. 
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Nftiljv wakayabirang kutn, nil elm- Maila wakarimason kara, mo iehi-do I don’t yet understand ; so will yon 
keno ichi ehikachi it tabi itto kikashite kudasai. please be so kind as to explain it 

mishebiri. to me once more. 



Sup. vol. xxiii — 1 1 


Knnn gutu ami nn huto, fi-gimuna Konna ni nine ga fntto wa, jokison They will probably delay her 
y’ating, kc-sho-ya nan-ji shu’ do mo kdchfi do nangi sum kai'a, departure; tor it would be dread- 
kutu, nubashura liazi. lii-nobc sum dard. Ittl even on board a steamer in 

such rain us this. 





FRAGMENTS OF DIALOGUE 
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Ang slinra, kazi liing atarang gntn Sonnara, kaze ni mo afaranai yo ui Then mind you keep out of 
sslii, yu yo-jo slii-mishori yo ! shite, yoku yojo nasainuishi. draughts, and take great care of 

yourself. 


FRAGMENTS OF DIALOGUE, 
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I will dismount and rust a bit. 


CONVERSATION WHILE TRAVELLING IN THE 


INTERIOR. 167 
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awful quandary. 

Kagu-iluiu y’atiug kati kiing na ? CliOchin tie mo karite koi. Go and borrow a lantern, — won’t 

you ? 



Lochuan. Japanese. Enoj.istt. 

Karachi kwiru chu nu wnyabimi ? Kasliite kureru liito ga nai no ni..,. Why ! Sir, there is nobody to lend 

one. 


CONVERSATION ON A BOAT JOURNEY. 
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( Ditto to an inferior: Ninjusi du Neta ho ga ii. You had better lie down, 

mashi y’aru.) 

MisliochGiig. Yasunde irasshaimasu. The gentleman is asleep. 



(Jon v Kits at ion on Landing. 





chi-gakai sslii, asa-vusa knknrn- ni ki ni kakari, asa-vii kokoro parents estimation by the fact of 

yasikung nerangtasi ga, aru tnehi no yasnkarazu arishi ga, am hi her having one leg shorter than 

fu-ku-ning aaafekn elm’ kutu, kure bantu uaru mono asa liayaku the other, they felt an indoscriba- 

yi-ba udi ichi, tu-ku-ninungkai kitaritareba, kore saiwai no koto ble anxiety, and weie never happj 







aug shi unu tcliu nil keyuru ha, hanashi shite kaerd to guru ni, they had talked long upon various 


ANECDOTES, 
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claimed, 
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nu lfu ndi yut tukuru mi (Izuri iu tokoro ye tomodachi kara and spent his time at the house 

nu yii nalcai kumati mensheru nta wo yondc yokoshita koto of a prostitute at lfu iu Tsiji. 


HOW A POEM CURED DISSOLUTE HABITS, 


177 




Sup. yoI. ixiii-1% 




Ing tsikanati, ti kwarlng. {Equivalent Jap. proverb : Kai-inu To get bitten in the band by the 

ni to wo kuwareru.) dog you have fed. 

Acini ndi iso, uuinung warayung. {Equivalent Jap. proverb : Raincn Talk of to-morrow, and the very 

no koto wo iu to, oui ga warau.) devil, will laugh. 


Hai-mma mi tsima-kurubi. Hashiri-iuna no tsuma-korobi. The stumble of a fleet horse. 

Kirama lulyusi ga, matsigc imraug. Kerama wa mieru ga, matsu-ge Able to see Kerama, ;: but not one’s 
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UYAMMA CHO-GING. 

A Luc hu an Lyrico-Dkajiatic Sketch. 

This little piece, which bears a distant resemblance 
to a Japanese iVo-play, was among a number we saw 
represented on the stage at Naf'a. In order to understand 
its bearing, the reader must observe that the scene is 
laid at Yaeyama (a general name including Ishigaki-jima 
and Iri-omote, two of the “ Further Isles ” of the 
archipelago), while the characters are a Luchuan official 
from the capital w 7 ho had been several years “ Resident” 
at this distant post, and had, according to custom, taken 
one of the native women as his concubine, — the captain 
of the junk that is to carry him back to Nat'a, the captain’s 
mate, a little boy whom the island woman had 
borne to her master during his sojourn, an old servant or 
major-domo, and a chorus of islanders. The farewell 
was necessarily an eternal one ; for under the old kings 
it was strictly forbidden to the natives of the Further 
Isles to leave their homes, — partly because they were 
not considered worthy the privilege of coming to Great 
Luchu, partly for fiscal reasons, there being a capita- 
tion tax, so that to diminish the number of the popu- 
lation would have been a fraud on the Royal Treasury. 
It was therefore impossible for the officials to bring 
back their island families with them to Shuri. Only 
in the event of their having no legitimate male heir, 
could permission sometimes be obtained from Court to 
send for a son born in the Isles ; but even then it was 
only one son w'ho might come, — not the other children, 
and never the mother. It is said that two or three 
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of the Gi'eat Luehuan families have been thus saved 
from extinction, at the expense of a certain amount 

of scorn on the part of their compeers of unmixed blue 

« 

blood. m 

Most of the verses in this little piece exemplify 
the favourite thirty syllable stanza, which is divided 
into two hemistichs, — an upper hemistich of two 
lines of eight syllables each, and a lower hemistich 
of two lines whereof one has eight syllables, the 
■other six.* The standard of language used diners 
somewhat from that analysed in the foregoing Essay 
and illustrated in all the examples hitherto given. 
Apparently the poetical style approximates more to 
Japanese than does that of prose and common con- 
versation. This may arise either from a conscious borrow- 
ing of peculiarities considered elegant because unfamiliar, 
or else from the poetical style having inherited an origina 
likeness to Japanese which has been lost in prose. Such 
words as Idyu (Jap. kyu), for chin, “ to-day 
(Jap. de-lime), for vji-Juni, “a ship about to sail;” and 
even grammatical inflections such as bhuraica (Jap. sitrtha !, 
for shurd, “ if oue do nuriba (Jap. nareba), for naic, “ as 
it is,” are instances that come under this observation. 
Several others might be quoted. 

With regard to the title, it may be stated that cho-ging 
means “ play,” “ drama,” while uyainmd is an honorific 
designation for the mistress of a man in high position. No 
blame attached to such a connection in the Lucbuan mind, 
and we have accordingly rendered the word by “ My Lady.” 

The Play. 

(Enter the captain of the junk.) 

Shin-da. Wang du Captain. I am Captain 
shin-du Fija du y’aru. Kaze Fija, — I am. As the wind 
tnma nu fa fuchi-tsimiti, yl has become fair, blowing 

* Conf. p. XI. 
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jum-pu natore, feku n Ze-bang steadily from the direction 
nu Me ww'an-ne sshi, u nui- of the Horse (i. e., the South), 
tsiehi mishorashnru gutu I am going to inform His 
sliung. Excellency the Resident at 

once, and cause him to 
embark. 


(He goes round to the Residence.) 


Sari u Ze-bang nil Me ! 
Ze-bang. Ta ga ? 
Shin-da. Shin-dii Fija 
debiru. 

Ze-bang. Chfi sbi cha’ 

ga? 

Shin-dit. Sari 1 kaze 
mm a nu fa fuchi-tisimiti, yl 
jum-pu natoyablre, feku n 
nui-tsichi mishebiri. 


Ze-bang. Ye ! shiu-du, 
TJyainma katadziki-gatang 
mada y'asi ga, na ni-san- 
niche chong matarl-ya sani ? 

Shin-du. Sarll kuri-hudu 
nu jum-pu ukurite sinabirang. 
Feku u nui-tsichi mishebiri. 

Ze-bang. Ye ! anl ? 


Please ! YourExcellency ! 

Resident. "Who is there ? 

Captain. ’Tis Captain 
Fija. 

Resident. "What have 
you come for ? 

Captain. Please, Sir, 
the wind has become fair, 
blowing steadily from the 
direction of the Horse ; so 
please deign to embark at 
once. 

Resident. Oh ! captain, 
I have not even yet settled 
about My Lady. Cannot you 
wait for some two or three 
days longer ? 

Captain. Please, Sir, it 
will never do to miss so fair 
a wind. Please deign to em- 
bark at once. 

Resident. Oh I is that the 
case ? 
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(The captain, taking the 
calls out to his mate : — ) 

Shiii-du. Ye ! Sandu ! 
Uyamma tang ujing sho- 
rachi, u shaku tu’ nshorasi. 


decision into his own hands. 

Captain. Hallo ! Sandu l 
Cause My Lady and the 
others to come forth, and 
to help His Excellency to (a 
parting cup of) wine. 


(My Lady, her little son, and the islanders enter, 
and My Lady sings as follows: — ) 

Uchina kai imene, If thou goest to Great 

Warning soti imori ! Luchu, 

Wang fichui nukuchi, Take me also with thee ! 

line nu nayuiui ? Can it be that thou 

sliouldst go, 

Leaving me alone !* 


(The Captain turns to his mate. 


8lua-du. Feku u saka- 
dzichi tatiri. 

Sandu. To ! Uyam- 
mang il-shung u saka-dzichi 
tu’ nshori. 

(My Lady sings : — ) 

Iturna - gniyu’ t’umuti 
Mutcliaru saka-dzichi ya, 
Minada awa murachi, 
hi tuning narang. 


Ca/ituin. Present the 
wine cup at once (to His 
Excellency). 

Mate. Come, My Lady, 
and Mr. Major-domo too, 
and deign to partake of a cup. 

The wine-cup I have taken 
TV itli thoughts of farewell,— 
My tears cluster as bubbles 
(in it), 

And to drink is impossible. 


Lines three and four are inverted in the translation. 
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Sand ft. Ye, Uyamma ! 
Shu liu Me ga Uchiua i- 
menshore, bing-gutu u cl) a 
tam-munu nde u nuitashi- 
misheng do, Uyamma ! 

Uyamma. Unu kutung 
umarang do, Saudii. 

(She sings : — ) 

Ituma - giving shurawa, 
Kaniti wnti misnori ! 

Iviyu di-buni nariba, 

Munung yaraug. 


Hate. Oh ! My Lady ! 
When My Lord goes to 
Great Luchu, he will send 
you tea and stuff for dresses 
by every opportunity, — that 
be will, My Lady ! 

Mi, Lady. I cannot think 
of those things, oh Saudii ! 

If I was to say farewell, 
Twere better to have been 
eailier ; 

With the ship sailing to-day, 
I can say nothing. 


(The Resident turns and speaks to his child:—) 


Ze-bany. Mats! gwa-ya ! 

Tarl ga Uchinii ikawa, 
bing-gutu kabi huding sb-bing 
kara niutachi yarashu’ kutu, 
ya-ya amnia tu wutori yo ! 

Matsl. Wanning tail tu 
Uchina kai ieliung. 

(The Resident sings : — ) 

Fatatsi neng wa mi mi 
Naka ni hasamariti, 

Kukuru yami-yami tu 
Naru ga shin-chi ! 


luaidait. My boy, Matsl ! 

When father goes to 
Great Luchu, whenever ho 
can he will send thee a 
present of paper and pens 
by a swift ship ; so do thou 
stay with mother. 

Matsl. I too will ge 
with father to Great Luchu. 


Myself, who am not double. 
Being in these straits, 

Oh ! what a feeling there 
comes 

Of pain at the heart ! * 


Here again lines 3 and 4 are inverted in the translation. 
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(My Lady turns to 

Uyanimd. Ya mading 
ike, amma-ya elm shi kura- 
shu’ ga ? 

A-shu. Unju mading 
Uchina kai imenshore, am- 
ma-ya cha shi kurasari’ ga '? 
To Kuma ngkai imenshori ! 

(And so saying, h 
its mother.) 

Zc-banfj. Yyii ! nashi- 
munu-kwa nu kakare, ehfmg 
narang sa ! 

(He sings :) 

Iching ikarirang ; 

Writing wurarirang ; 
Nashi-gwa hu-yakari nu 
Mumu nu kurisha ! 

❖ v 

Shin- tin. Sari ! kuma 
imensheru yeka, itsi mading 
u naguri du wuyamisheru. 
Feku u taclii mishebiri. 

(Hereupon the Resident 
My Lady sings as follows : — ) 
Ime-tsikawa, Shu nu Me, 
Gu-jo mutachi tabori ! 

Kuknru yasi-yasi tu 
U maehi shabira. 


her child, aud says :) 

U'J Lath/. If thou too 
goest, how will mother live ? 

J lajor-tlomti. If Your Hon- 
our too were to go to Great 
Luehu, how would your Lady 
Mother live ? Come, stay 
here ! 

draws ’the child towards 

Resilient. Alas ! when the 
child I have begotten 
clings to me, I know not 
what to do. 

Go ? no, I cannot go 1 
Stay '? no, I cannot stay ! 

Oh ! the hundred pangs 

Of parting with the child 
I begat. * 

Captain. Please, Sir, 
while you deign to remain 
here, your adieu \ will go on 
for ever. Please be so good 
as to start at once. 

walks to the strand, while 

When you arrive, My Lord, 
Kindly send nu- a letter ! 
Feeling easy at heart, 

I w ill await it. 


Lines 3 and 4 inverted. 
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A-shu. Ye! Uyamma ! Major-domo. Oh !My Lady ! 

Shu nu Me tang u nui-tsichi- My Lord and his followers 
mishocharu liazi de mung. must be embarking. Deign 
Feku huna-nkni nu ti-gumi to prepare to see him hastily 
sari nsliori. off. 

(She walks down to the strand, singing thus as she 
goes :— ) 

Kata-hu mutiwa. As one sail is hoisted, 

Kata-nada ntuchi ; Tears fall from one eye ; 

Muru-liu mutiwa, As both sails are hoisted, 

Muru-mi nu nada utuehi. Tears fall from both eyes. 


(The whole company of islanders now assemble on 
the strand.) 

Shin-ih 7. Iiml nu kaji. Captain. Keep the helm so. 
(The chorus sings the following stanzas, the first two 


of which are addressed to 
third to My Lady.) 

Kari-yushi ya itsing 
Kari-yushi du misheru ; 

Tada Jehu nu wwi kara 
Njai, tsichai. 

Misachi nui-diriwa 
Mi kazi du tanumu. 

Ma-tumu kazi tabori, 

Shin-dfi Shu nu Me ! 


the vanishing iravellers, the 

Good luck always 
Remains good luck, — 

(The ship) going and coming, 
Just as if gliding on silk.* 

When she rounds the point. 
We trust only to the wind. 
Give her a good following 
wind, 

My lord captain ! 


* Such seems to be the meaning of this stanza, which is 
however not clear. 
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Tabi nu satu ya 
Nama kara sa-ta shu-na ! 
Sumi-tsichuug t’umiba, 
Nuchi clu intern. 

A-shii. Sim uu Me ta 
lining wugamarang natore, 
feku u yadu ni imochi, gu 
shu-ji sari nshori ! 


(My Lady sings :— ) 

Shu nu Me huni ukuti 
Muduru michi sigara, 
Hurang natsi-guri nu 
Wa sudi nuraclii. 


To thy travelling spouse 
Henceforward speak not ! 

As soon as thou thinkest him 
attached, 

He departs and goes. 

Majordomo. As the 
vessel carrying My Lord and 
his followers is no longer to 
be seen, please deign to go 
home at once and celebrate 
the feast/' 


On the way back 
From seeing My Lord onboard, 
I wet my sleeve 

With a shower-not fallen 
(from the summer sky). I 


# Partaken of by those who stay behind, in order to bring 
good luck to those at sea. 

t Lines 1 and 2 are transposed in the translation, also lines 
3 and 4. 
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One object of this vocabulaiy being to indicate the close connec- 
tion between Luchuan and Japanese, the corresponding Japanese 
form of each Luchuan word is given in parenthesis, thus : — 

“ ChIshuxg, to extinguish (Jap. kesu)." 

When both the Luchuan and the Japanese come from a Chinese 
original, the Chinese character is added, thus: — 

“ Cha, tea (Jap. dm, Chin, 

In other cases, no Japanese and Chinese translations are given 
thus : — 

“ ChI, they.” 

It is of course possible that some words originally Chinese may 
not have been recognised by us as such in their Luchuan garb. 


A. 

A’, apocopated present of ang, to be. 

A ! an exclamation of surprise, not to be confounded 
with nearly like-sounding ggii ! the exclamation of 
grief. (Jap. a ! ) 

A, foam, bubbles, froth : a mi tackling, bubbles rise. 
In poetry the older form ana is still employed, 
(Jap. aira.) 

Abui, a stirrup. (Jap. ulmmi .) 

Abunasaxg, dangerous. (Jap. abuttal.) 

Abura, oil, grease. Less used than the synonymous term 
amla. (Jap. abura.) 

Acha, to-morrow : achd Jehu, early to-morrow morning. 
(Jap. ashita .) 

Achi, autumn. (Jap. aid.) 
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Achine, trade : achine n' chit, a tradesman, specifically 
a broker ; a chine -mun tj, articles for sale; achine shung, 
to trade. (Jap. akinai.) 

Achirashcn'g, to warm, — a causative form whose cor- 
responding plain verb has not been met with. 

Achcng, to open, — intrans. (Jap. aim.) 

Adu, the heel. (Conf. a tv., behind, identical with Jap. ato, 
behind, of which kakato, the Jap. for heel, is doubtless 
a compound.) 

Ari, elder brother, — used by the lower classes. (Jap. 
ani .' ) 

Aga, such, so : aga tuna nil michi, such a long way. 
(Possibly related to Jap. anna, conf. p. 47 and 
bottom of p. 128.) 

Agai, east. (Jap. agari, rising.) 

Agami shcng, to worship. (Jap. wjameru.) 

Agata, beyond, on the other side : haslii ka ra atjatd, 
beyond the bridge. (Jap. anata, see p. 40, small 
type.) 

Agayung, to ascend, to rise : tida na agate ng, the sun 
has risen. Also used transitively in an honorific 
sense, as in Jap., for instance : Tahaku mvaga- 
mishebiri, please take a smoke. (Jap. agai n.) 

Agiyung or Aging, to raise, to lift up. (Jap. agent.) 

Ai or Aiko, an ant. (Jap. ari.) 

Ajiwe, taste. (Jap. ajiicai.) 

Akai, a sliding door or window of the kind called shoji by 
the Japanese. (Jap. akari, a light.) 

Akang-gwa, a baby, lit. red child. (Jap. aka-go.) 

Akasang, red. (Jap. akai.) 

Aka-tsichi, dawn, probably lit. the red time. (Jap. 
aka-tsuki , for aka-tuki f) 

Akedzu, a dragon-fly. (Classical Jap. akitm-inmhi.) 

Aking, to open (traus.) : yft nit akirang uclii ni, before dawn, 
lit. before the night opens. (Jap. akeru.) 

Akka ! an exclamation of pain. 
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Ara i, imperative of atchung, to walk: gonna akki ! go 
more slowly ! 

Aaia, there : ama nakai, there ; ama ngkai, thither ; 
ama Icara, thence. See also p. 128. 

Ajiai, excess, more than. (Jap. amariJ) 

Amasang, sweet. (Jap. amai.) 

Am-be, taste, state. (Jap. am-bai, Chin. M W-) 

Ami, rain : ami nu fugung , it rains. (Jap. ame .) 

Ami ? interrogative present of ting, to be. 

Amma, mother, — so called by the lower classes, who 
also apply the term to a man’s mistress. Tbe upper 
classes sometimes use it in the sense of nurse : mma 
nu aminci, the woman of the house. (Archaic Jap. 
0)110 /) 

Amaiadi, too much, much, very ; with a negative verb, 
not much : ammaJi nan-ji arcing, I do not suffer much. 
(Jap. amari.') 

Ammasha shung, to faint. 

Ana, a hole, a cave. (Jap. ana.) 

Anda, grease, oil, fat. (Coni'. Abura.) 

Andzu, the title of the highest class of the Luchuan 
nobility. 

Ang, to be, irreg. substantive verb ; see 142, Chap. 
YII pass., and beginning of Chap. VIII. (Jap. aru.) 

Ang, thus, used to form numerous adverbial phrases ; 
see pp. 128 and 157 : ang shura, if that is so, well 
then ; ang slu, hang ski, doing first this, then that. 

Ang-gwa, elder sister, — used chiefly by the lower classes. 
In speaking to a woman by name, it is usual to 
suffix this word, as Kami Ang-gtcd. (Jap. ane, elder 
sister, aud ko, child.) 

Ang-gwe, unexpectedly. (Jap. an-gnai, Chi. ^ M-.) 

An! '? interrogative form of the word ang, thus. It 
signifies is that so ? indeed ? 

An-ne, information ; tin-uc shung, to inform. (Jap. 
an-nai, Chin. M ift-) 
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Anne, such things, so : wanna untie yang, I never say 
such things ; anne-taru, same as antic. (Jap. anna koto.) 

Anse, properly Ang se, equivalent to Jap. kore ja •" 
anse takasang, that is too dear. 

An-shing, ease of mind : an-shing Jiung, to feel at ease. 
(Jap. an-shin, Chin. <C.) 

Ansi, properly Ang si, equivalent to Jap. sit shite, 
and so, and. 

Anu, that (conf. pp. 47 and 128) : aim tchu, that person, 
he, she. (Jap. anu.) 

Appi, so, such : ap/d gird nu huni, such a snjall boat. 

Abang, no, properly the negative present of ang, to be. 
(Jap. aranu, not thus used.) 

Abari, hail. (Jap. a fare.) 

Arasang, rough, violent : ara-ijui, a severe shock ot 
earthquake. (Jap. ami.) 

Ar Sshung, to manifest. (Jap. aranasv.) 

Arasuyung, to dispute. (Jap. ura>>oii.) 

Arataming, to correct, to amend. (Jap. aratameru.) 

Arayung, to wash. (Jap. arau.) 

Ari, that thing or person, he, she. (Jap. are.) 

Abi-nami, boisterous waves. (Jap. ara-nutni.) 

Aru, attributive form of ang, to be, eonf. p. 68. It is 
often used to signify a certain: aru u tira, a certain 
Buddhist temple. (Jap. am.) 

Asa, the morning: axu-hav, breakfast; a*a fcku, early in 
the morning ; ana yvMi, morning and evening. (Jap. 
asa . ) 

Asati, the day after to-morrow. (Jap. a suite.) 

Ashi, the leg, the foot, but see caution on p. 30-31 : u/c 
ashi hay ant it i, lit. hasten your legs a little, — as we 
might phrase it, move your stumps, — in speaking 
to a coolie. (Jap. ashi.) 

Ashi-jing, a lined garment, — derived from as hung, to put 
together, and citing, garment. (Jap. a tease.) 

Ashi-mung, same as Ashi-jing. 
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A-shu, a major-domo, a factotum. 

Ashung, to cause to come together, to put together, — 
said of things. It is better to say icliashung when 
speaking of people. (Jap. aivasem.) 

Asi, sweat, perspiration. (Jap. ase.) 

Asi, verbal noun of the present tense of ang, to be : asi 
n' tsite, owing to the fact of. 

Asibung, to amuse oneself, to play. (Jap. asobu.) 

At, an abbreviation of am, for which see p. 68. 

Atai-mk, proper, natural, usual. (J^p. utan-mae.) 

Ataycng, to hit, to touch, to be exposed to. (Jap. 
ataru.) 

Atcha ! Atcha ! an exclamation of pain. (Jap. a ita ?) 

Atchung, to walk : kmiiula in <•’ atchi nmhebitl ? lit. did yon 
walk recently, but used as a greeting equivalent to 
the Jap. * enjitsu ua go kigen go gozaimashita, when 
again meeting a friend whom one had seen a few days 
previously. (Jap. arukti /) 

Ati, used like Jap. zutsu to form distributive numeral 
phrases : chui ni nutsi-ati tu-mixhori, please each of 
you take three. 1 Jap. ateru, to apportion.) 

Ati, gerund of ang, to be. 

Atsimayung. to coiled, — iutrans. (Jap. atsumaru .) 

Atsimlng, to collect, — traus. (Jap. atsumaru .) 

Atsisang, hot. (Jap. at mi.) 

Atta, suddenly. 

Atu, behind, after : atu leara, afterwards ; atu-u i silling, 
to pursue, lit. to do a following after ; unu atu, after 
that. (Jap. ato.) 

Awa, millet. (Jap. aua.) 

Awatlng, to take fright. (Jap. awateru.) 

Aya, mother, — used by the upper classes. 

Ayabing, an honorific substantive verb equivalent to the 
Jap. gozaimaxu, see bottom of p. 108 ; ayabirang, used 
in the sense of no, is its negative present. 

Ayasang, dangerous. (Jap. ayaai.) 
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Aye sani ? is there not ? lit. equivalent to the Jap. phrase 
art tt'tt shinai ka ? aye being the “isolated state” 
of ai (the “indefinite form ” of any, to be), while sani 
is the negative interrogative present of shung, to do. 
The honorific form of aye sani is aye shabirani, 
which is equivalent to Jap. ari ira shimase'n ka? 

Ay u, a kind of small trout. (Jap. ayu or ai.) 

B. 


Ba, occasion, hence when, seepp. 129-130: atsisar u id, the 
hot season. (The first part of Jap. ba-ai is the same 
word.) 

Ba, an aunt. This term is often used in addresing elderly 
women, irrespective of kiuship. (Jap. oba.) 

Bakai, only. (Jap. bakari.) 

Bakang, about, only, some, but often little more than an 
expletive. (Same as Bakai ?) 

Ban-ju, an official rest-house for travellers, such as the 
native Luchuan government established in the rural 
districts. (Jap. ba7i-sho, a guard-house, Chin. # pjj.) 

Bappe, a mistake. 

Ba-sha, the Musa textilis, a species of banana plant whose 
fibre serves for weaving purposes : basha-nai (with 
short a), a banana fruit of the edible species ; ba-shu . the 
plant producing this fruit. Conf. p. 38. (Jap. ba-sho, 
Chin. £ m.) 

Ba-shu, moment, instant, time ; hence while, when ; 
conf. ba 1. (Jap. ba-sho, place, never time, derived 
from earlier nitca, court, which was contracted to ba, 
and Chin, fifr, place.) 

bIkSi, } variants of hakai > onl y- 

Bin-cho, assiduous, diligent : bin-chd shung, to be diligent. 
Conf. hamayung. (Jap. ben-kyo, Chin. J$.) 

Bing, an opportunity. (Jap. bin, Chin, g.) 

Sup. rol. zxiii-13. 
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Bing, a mutilated form of the honorific verbal termination 
yablng ; thus fesebing, for Jesa yablng. 

Bin-ri, convenience. (Jap. ben-ri. Chin. ?'}.) 

Bitsi, different, other. (Jap. betau, Chin. #}.) 

Bitsi-dang, special. (Jap. betsu-dan, Chin. •?'] f£.) 

Bo-zi, a Bud'dhist priest. (Jap. bo-zu , Chin, 3L-) 

Bung, part, portion : i bung ni, lit. in his portion of 
talking, i. e. what he said was as follows, quoth he. 
(Jap. bun, Chin. ■&.) 

Bung, a tray. (Jap. bon, Chin. 3af.) 

Bup-po, Buddhism. (Jap. Bup-po, Chin. •$» y£.) 

Bu-ri, rudeness : duttu gu bu-rl shabiti, [excuse me for] 
having been so rude. (.Tap. bu-rei, Chin. ij§.) 

Bushang, “the desiderative adjective’’; seepp. 119, 94, and 
97. (Jap. hnshii.) 

Butsige navung, to faint. 

Bvo-chi, disease, sick. (Jap. byd-ki, Chin. 


c. 

Cha’, apocopated imperfect tense of cluing, to come. 

Cha, tea : u cha ushagari, please take some tea , — cha 
being shortened to cha in this case. (Jap. cha, 
Chin. &.) 

Cha ? what ? This word enters into numerous locutions 
and compounds, as cha shi f why? chddungding 
(with a negative verb), nothing, etc., etc., for which 
see p. 48 : chaganashi, somehow or other. 

Cha, they ; used also as a pluralising suffix, see p. 36. 

Cha, continual, always : chd nu kangc, constant care. 

Chabira, honorific future of chung, to come. 

Chadungding (combined with a negative verb), nothing : 
chddungding yarang, cannot at all express, ineffable. 

Chaku, a guest : chaku nu sashichi, a reception room. 
(Jap. kyahu. Chin. 3£.) 

Changding, (same as Chadungding.) 
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Chang gijtoru (with a short), what like ? chatig yutoru 
tukuru y'a ’ ga? what sort of place is it ? 

Chang, a cock — said only of barn-door fowls, not of the 
males of other species of birds. (Archaic Jap. 
kake f) 

Chang narang, there is no help, nothing to be done. 
Equivalent to Jap. shikata ga nai. 

Charu, for chd am ? what [sort of] ? 

Chasha-ta, see fi. 

Chashung, to extinguish. (Jap. kesit.) 

Chasing, in any case, positively, eqtiiv. to Jap. do shite mo. 

Chassa ? how much ? chassa shi ichit’ ga f how much will 
you go for? The “ aggregated form ” chassang means 
any number, a great quantity. 

Chayung, to go out (of fire), to be extinguished. (Jap. 
kieru.) 

Chi or Chi, spirit, mind : chi nil chichom, quick-witted. 
(Jap. hi, Chin. %.) 

Chi, nulls, the breast. (Jap. chichi.) 

Chichasing, near, short: kuri kard chichasamit is this 
a short cut? (Jap. chikai.) 

Chi-ching, a famine. (Jap. ki-kin, Chin. £t gg.) 

Chichl’-tsichi, j them0011 - (t*ic/»=Jap. tsuki, moon.) 

Chichung, to hear : chichi-irimng , won’t listen, pays no 
heed ; chichi-kunung, to hear and retain, to remember 
what one has heard. The causative chikashung 
signifies to tell. (Jap. A/Am.) 

Chichung, to be efficacious : chi nit chichoru , quick-witted. 

Chidamunu, any hairy mammal, such as the horse, dog, rat, 
etc. (Jap. kedamono.) 

Chi-gakai, anxiety : chi-gakai sitting, to be anxious. (Jap. 
ki-gakari.) 

Chigayung, to differ, hence to be wrong. (Jap. chigau.) 

Chi-gwan-ju, a place of prayer, a resort of pilgrims. (Jap. 
ki-gwim-jo. Chin, ft M #f.) 
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Chi-jing, an. nnlined garment for light summer wear, — 
derived from chlng, to wear, and the Nigori'til form 
of cliing , a garment, respectively kiru and kinu in 
Classical Jap. 

Chika-guru, latterly, lately. (Jap. chika-goro.) 

Chiku-dung, a class name which includes the gentry and com- 
monalty, but excludes the nobles. Written %, SS 

Chiu-butsi, sightseeing. (Jap. kem-butsu, Chin. JL %■) 

Chim-ph, neighbourhood, environs. (Jap. kim-po , Chin. 

3fc ».) 

Chimu, the liver, which is considered the seat of courage : 
chi-nu-chd-ya nnn uduruchi, chimung tulcumng nerang, 
the people were panic-stricken, lit. As for the 
people, all fearing, there was no place even for their 
livers. (Jap. kimo.) 

Chi-mung, see chi-jing. 

Chin-cho, the prefectural office, Government House. (Jap. 
ken-cho, Chin. M 8S.) 

Chixg, clothes. (Classical Jap. kinu.) 

Ching, to wear, to put on (clothes) : cliing clung, to put on 
clothes ; cliino chirang, not to put on clothes. (Jap. 
kiru.) 

Ching, to cut (trans.) : chiri-kurushung, to cut to death, 
to kill. (Jap. kiru.) 

Chin-jing, a sage, a philosopher. (Jap. ken-jin, Cliing A.) 

Chinu, yesterday. (Jap. kind.) 

Chi-nu-cha (probably for chu-nu-chd), people. 

Chiri, mist. (Jap. ktri.) 

Chi-ri, clean. (Jap. ki-rei, Chin, if IS.) 

Cheung, to cut, — intrans. (Jap. kireru.) 

Chiru, yellow : chiru-bana, a yellow flower. (Jap .ki-iro.) 

Chi-sachi, police. (Jap. kei-sutsu. Chin. t£.) 

Chi-sea, railway train. (Jap. ki-sha, Chin. M $.) 

Chiu, to-day : chid wuganabira, lit. to-day I will reverence 
[you] , — a salutation equivalent to our good day. 
(Jap. kyo .) 
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Cho, “ isolated form ” of Chu, person. 

Cho’, apocopated perfect of Chung, to come. 

Chodu, exactly, quite. (Jap. chodo.) 

Cho-ging, a theatrical piece, a drama : GuJ'a Cho-ging , the 
piece entitled “ The Wen,” — the Luchuan version of 
the Jap. tale of “ The Elves and the Envious 
Neighbour,” translated by Mitford in “Tales of Old 
Japan.” (Jap. kya-gen, Chin. Zl IT.) 

Chong, perfect of chftng, to come. 

Chong, even, about : net ni-san niche clwng matari-ya sanif 
can’t you wait about two or three days ? (In sense it 
corresponds exactly to Jap. tie mo.) 

Cho-shung, a briar. (Chin, -ft #■.) 

Chu, a person, often sounded tchu for emphasis, with 
“ isolated form ” tcho : anu tchu, he, she. See also chi- 
nu-chd, and p. 31 ; chu-ussha-gisaru, pleasant-looking, 
amiable. (Jap. hito.) 

Chu, one — in compounds, as chu-yuro, one night; chv.- 
keng, once. Conf. p. 64. (Jap. hito.) 

Chu’, apocopated present of Chung, to come. 

Chui, one person, hence alone : chui tcinagu-n'-gwa, one 
girl ; chui nimitsi-ati, three for each. (Jap. hitori .) 

Chung, to come — irreg. verb, see p. 111. (Jap. kuru.) 

Chura, beautiful : chura-kdgi, a handsome girl. (Classical 
Jap. k extra or kiyora?) 

Chusang, hard, fast, tight. (Jap. tsuyoiJ ) 

Chu-shichi, an ancient monument. The lit. Jap. equiv. 
would hekyU-seki, but ko-selci (Chin, is used instead. 

Chu-shuku, a small stool or rest for the elbow to lean on. 
(Jap. kyo-soku, Chin. Mi Mi.) 

D. 

Dabi, a funeral (equivalent to Jap. tomurai, not to da-bi, 
the Jap. for cremation, Chin. |j{; |j|.) 

Daki, a bamboo. (Jap. take.) 
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Dateng, large, big : dateng nu intj, a big dog. Conf. p. 122. 

De, price : mung nu de nu sam-ming, a statement of the 
price of a thing, a bill. (Jap. dai, Chin, ■ft.) 

De, the ordinal prefix : de-ichi, the first, — used also as 
a kind of superlative, as de-ichi nu iifu-michi, the very 
largest road. (Jap. dai, Chin. ^.) 

De mung, see p. 114. 

Debiru, an irregular and defective substantive verb ; see 
bottom of p. 113. 

De-kuni, a species of giant radish, — the Raphanus sativus. 
(Jap. dai-kon, Chin. 

Deng, see p. 114. 

Disai, if you please. (It can scarcely be the Jap. dozo.') 

Do, a hall, specifically a Confucian temple. (Jap. do, Chin. 
£•) 

Do, an emphatic final particle, — see p. 50. 

Do-chu, on the road, while travelling. (Jap. do-chii, Chin. 

ig«h) 

Doding, somehow or other, if you please. 

Do-ri, reason. (Jap. do-ri, Chin, if iJL) 

Du, an emphatic particle - with which an important rule of 
syntax is connected ; see * *1 64 and 98, Sect. III. 
(Jap. zo.) 

Du, a time (French fois ) : san-dit, three times. (Jap. do, 
Chin. £g.) 

Du, the body, — used where karada would be used in Japa- 
nese: du-agami, self-importance, conceit; du-gurishang, 
painful [to the body] . (Jap. du, Chin. S3.) 

Du, copper. (Jap. do, Chin. #1.) 

Du, also rii, a dragon. (Jap. ryn or ryu, Chin. Si.) 

Du-chu, Luchu. For a discussion of this name and the 
various ways of writing it, see Appendix to a paper in 
Vol. V, No. 6 of the Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, entitled “ The Luchu Islands and their 
Inhabitants.” (Jap. Ryu-kyu, Chin. $1 £);.) 

Dudu, very, very much. 
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Du-gurishang, see dft 1. (Jap. do, trunk ; and kurushii, 
painful.) 

Duku, very. 

Dumeyuxg, to seek, to enquire after. (Jap. tanomu, to 
request ? ) 

Dung, the emphatic particle da in its “ aggregated form ” 
(see *' 64 and Chap. Ill) : kunu, ti dung y'are, dziru 
y’ating yutasham hard, if it be but this kind, doubtless 
any one of them will do. 

Dung, a verbal suffix, for which see ^ 128. 

Dungse, the termination of the “ contingent ” mood; see 
1i 119. 

Duru, mud. (Jap. doro.) 

Dushi, a comrade. (Classical Jap. dochi, modern doshi.) 

Duttu, very, too, — often used where Jap. would have 
amari, or else sitkoshi mo, as duttu takasang, too dear ; 
ure duttu uukarang, 1 don’t understand that at all. 
(Jap zutto.) 

Dziru? which ? always used in the “ isolated form ” dzird, 
when simply interrogative. The plain form occurs 
only in such idioms as dziru ding or dziru y'atiny, 
whichever, either, any. 

Dzu, the tail. 

Dzuri, a prostitute : dzuri nu yd, a brothel ; dzuri-yubd, a 
whoremonger. \ Jap. jo-rdf) 


F. 

Fa, poetical for ho, direction. 

Fa, the leaf of a tree. (Jap. ha.') 

Fafa, a mother. (Jap. haha.) 

Faru, the spring (season). (Jap. haru.) 

Fe, ashes. (Jap. hai.) 

Fe, a fly. (Jap. hai.) 

Fe, the lungs. (Jap. hai, Chin. f$.) 

Fe-kazi, the south wind. (Jap. kaze, wind.) 
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Ferinchi, explained as equivalent to Jap. hairi-konde, 
creeping into. Fen could easily be Jap. liairi; 
but nchi is more probably equivalent to Jap. mite, 
seeing. 

Fe-ro, respectfully received : To kara fe-ro ni vat am san- 
ju-ruku shi, the thirty-six families sent over from 
China to Luchu [who kept alive Confucianism and 
Chinese studies at Kumi near Nafa] . (Jap. hai-ryo, 
Chin, ft m.) 

Fesang, quick, early : fcku kara, from the first, soon. 
(Jap. Jiayai.) 

Feyung, to be current — as diseases ; popular — as a fashion. 
(Jap. hayam.) 

Fi, fire, a light : fi tsihiti, having lit a light ; fi itti ku, put 
fire [in the brazier] ; fi-chdshci-td, firemen ; fi-guruma, 
a steamer, lit. fire-wheel. (Jap. hi.) 

Fi, the sun. The synonym tula is more used. (Jap. hi.) 

Fichui, poetical for chui, one person, hence alone. (Jap. 
hitori.) 

Fichung, to draw, to pull, to catch, to restrain : kazi 
tickling, to catch cold ; iji fichung, to restrain one's 
temper ; samising fichung, to play the banjo; fichi- 
uyahing, to go surety, to warrant, — an honorific 
form, the corresponding plain form of which is not 
certain. ( Jap. hiku.) 

Fijai, the left (hand) : fijai-muti, facing to the left. (Jap. 
hidari.) 

Fiji, the beard : /iji myung, to shave. (Jap. hiyi.) 

Fi-ji, ordinary, usual. (Jap. hei-zei, Chin, ^i.) 

Fiji-GE or FIji-n’-to, the elbow. (Jap. hiji.) 

Fikaei, brilliancy, glare. (Jap. hikari.) 

Fikusang, low. (Jap. hikui.) 

FIng, to elapse — as time. • (Jap. heru.) 

Fing shung, to be intractable, — said of horses. 

Finjiyung or Finjikg, to flee, to escape : finjiru fo-ko 
wakarang, he knew not whither to flee. 
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Fin-su, poor : finsu-mung, a poor man. 

Fin-to, an answer: fin-td shuny, to answer. ( Jap. hen-til. 
Chin. 54 ^.) 

Fira, an aseeut, a hill, equivalent to Jap. saka. It is 
noteworthy that Jap. kirn signifies the exact con- 
verse, viz., flat, but that the Aiuo language has 
pirn in the sense of ciiff. Perhaps the Lueli. 

compound hra-yama, a low hill, may help to 
bridge the divergence between the Lnch. and 
the Jap. use of this word. 

Firu, midday, day (as opposed to night): jimng yurung, 
day and night ; firu-ma, the midday meal. (Jap. 
hint.) 

Firuging, to spread out, — trans. (Jap. hirogeru.) 

Firusang, broad. (Jap. hiroi.) 

FisANG, cold. (Jap. hieru, to be cold.) 

Fisha, the leg, the foot ; conf. p. 30 : fisha-nii, 

the upper surface of the foot. (Jap. hiza, 
knee.) 

Fi-shaku, less usual than the synonym nlbu, q. v. (Jap. 
ki-shaku. Chin. #1*5.) 

Fishi, a reef, sunken rocks. The coral reefs around 
the Luchuan coast are so called. (This Luch. word is 
borrowed by the Jap. in place-names under the form 
kise or bine.) 

Fita, awkwardness. (Jap. beta.') 

Fitsiki, a cupboard, a closet. 

Fi-yu, a coolie. (Jap. hi-yo, labour paid by the day, yfl or 
yo being probably Chin. Jfl.) 

Fi zi, see fiji, 

Fo-ko, direction, way. (Jap. hd-ko, Chin. 0? ikj.) 

Fu, a sail. (Jap. ho.) 

Fu 1 an exclamation used in answering a call, — not exactly 
“ yes,” which is u, but somewhat like it and corres- 
ponding to Jap. hai! 

Fu-chi, see Hu-chi. 
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Fuchung, to blow : tabaku fuchung, to smoke, lit. to blow 
tobacco. (Jap. fuku.) 

Fudi, see Hudi. 

Fudi, lightning ; fiuli kannai shung, to thunder and 
lighten. 

Fudu, amount, as much as : uri fudu, so much. (Jap. 
hoclo.'j 

Fu-ga, esthetic, refined : fu-ga na tchu. (Jap. fu-ga, Chin. 

**.) 

Fuka, outside, elsewhere : fuka ngkai, elsewhither : uarabi 
y’asi n’ tsite, fuka ngkai njasang, they won’t let him 
go out, as he is a child. (Jap. hoka.) 

Fukui, dust. (Jap. liokori.) 

FO-ku-nixg, a clerk, a steward ; — only the better Sort of 
servitors are so styled. (Jap. ho ko-nin, a servant, 
Chin. ^ -ft- A.) 

Fung, a book. (Jap. lion, Chin. ;£.) 

Fung-yaku, translation : jung-yakn shung, to translate. 

(Jap. hon-yaku, Chin. $§!?.) 

Fubi, appearance, pretence : shirang furi sshi uutang, he 
pretended not to know. (Jap. furi.) 

Furi-mung ; see Huri-jiung. 

Furu, a pigsty. See Huru. 

Fubume, a feast. (Jap. furumai.) 

Fushang, the “ desiderative adjective,” generally found 
suffixed to verbs in the A ’igori’ed form bushang ; see 
p. 119. (Jap. hoshii.) 

Fushi, the stars. (Jap. hoslii.) 

Fushijung, to obviate, to avert. (Jap. fusegu.) 

Fushung, to dry, — trans. (Jap. hosu.) 

Fu-tas-sha, unsound, unhealthy. (Jap. fu-tas-sha, Chin. 

* '4 if). 

Futatsi, two, poetical for tcit si. (Jap .futatsu.) 

Futsika, two days, the second day of the month. (Jap. 
futsuka.) 

Fuyung, to dig. (Jap. horu.) 
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Gr. 

Ga, a postposition used to indicate various relations, — geni- 
tive, nominative, and interrogative. See pp. 51, 
132, and 134. (Jap. ga and ka .) 

Gajang, a mosquito; gajang ni kuratti, bitten by mosquitoes. 
(Jap. ka, mosquito, and Chin. $jg, chang, fly ?) 

Gajimaru, the banyan tree. 

Gak-koji, a school. (Jap. gak-ko, Chin. |3§ ifjy The meaning 
of the sylalble ji is unknown.) 

Ganashi, a title equivalent to His Majesty, which is applied 
to the Luchuan kings and also to Confucius ; Kushi 
Ganashl, Confucius. „ 

Gani,‘ a crab. (Jap. kani .) 

Gan-ju, strong, healthy : yan-ju-mung, a strong man ; 
u gan-jiing shi-mishebiri yo, may you enjoy good 
health — said to a parting friend. (Jap. gen-ju, severe, 
Chin. sS 3 l.) 

Garasi, a crow. (Jap. karasu.) 

Gasa-gasa, an onomatope for the noise made by rats, cats, 
or by people fidgetting about. (Jap. gasa-gasa.') 

Ga-shi, death by starvation. (Jap. ga-shi, Chin. ^ pfc.) 

Gassang, light, not heavy : garu-vmng, something light. 
(Jap. karui.) 

Gati, see Nagati. 

Gatting shung, to conseut, to agree : wannc yattino sang, 
I won’t consent to it. (Jap. ga-ten means rather to 
understand than to consent ; Chin -$■ f£.) 

Ge-chi, a cold, a catarrh. (Chin. W\.) 

Gi or Gi, a hair : hana-gi, hairs in the nose ; but matsi-gi, 
eyelashes. (Jap. kc, ge.) 

Gichi-gichi, an onomatope for the sound of rattling. (Jap. 
gichi-gichi, used for the sound of scraping.) 

Gisang, au adjective in form, but used as a suffix to indicate 
likeness or likelihood, much as rashii is used in Japa- 
nese ; see PP- 119-120. 
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Go, the tenth part of a ri, or league. This manner of dividing 
the ri prevails also throughout the island of Kyushu. 
The nearest thing to it in the rest of Japan is the sub- 
division of the ascent of certain mountains — notably 
Fuji — into 10 go. (Chin. ?) 

Gu, an honorific prefix : gu gye-satu, • an answer. It is 
less used thau its Jap. equivalent. (Jap. go, Chin. ftp.) 

GO, five, shortened to gu in compounds. (Jap. go, Chin. 

*•) 

Gu-chi-su, a feast. (Jap. go-chi- so.) 

Gufa, an opprobrious form of the next word : Gufa Cho-ging, 
see Cho-ging. 

Gufu, a wen, a hun^p, a peak.- (Allied to the preceding?) 

Gu-jo, poet, gu-jo, a letter. (Jap. go-jo, Chin, ftp rtfc.) 

Guma, small : gum a uftl, small and great. It is abbreviated 
to guma in compounds : guma-bana, a small flower. 
(The koma of Jap. knma-kai and buna-mono.') 

Guna, lame. 

Gure, about, rather. It is preceded by the attributive 
form of the verb, because it is originally a noun 
meaning state, quality. (Jap. kurai, gurai.) 

, Guri, a shower of rain. 

Guru, time, occasion : kuna guro, just now, at the present 
time. (Jap. koro, goto.) 

Guru-guru, an onomatope for going or curling round 
and round. (Jap. kuru-kuru or gum-guru.) 

Gusiku, a castle, a fort. Though this looks a purely native 
word, may it not perhaps be the Chin, ftp “ august 
residence,” a uot unlikely compound either in Lucli. 
or in Jap. ? 

Gutoru, like, similar; see p. 122. (Classical Jap. 
gotoki.) 

Guxu, connected with the preceding ; see pp. 52 and 122. 

Gutu, every, — used in compounds, suffixed to the word 
it qualifies : munu-gutu, every person ; bing-gutu, 
% at every opportunity. (Jap. goto .) ' v 
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Gw.i, a child, the young or diminutive form of anything, 
conf. p. 39 : h'ini-gwa, a small boat. In some com- 
pounds it is shortened to gica, as winagu-n’ -git-a, a girl, 
lit. child of woman. The word gwii is suffixed to 
the names of children of both sexes till about the 
age of fifteen, thus Moshd Gird ( moshd means “ bull” 
or cow). Parents, however, sometimes go on using 
it even to their grown-up sons. 

Gwatsi (in compounds only), the moon, a month : ju-gicatsi, 
the tenth moon. (Jap. gicatsu, Chin, .) 


H. 


Ha, a tooth. (Jap. ha.) 

Haba, breath, width. (Jap. haba.) 

Habere, a butterfly (this is the only Luch. word normally 
containing a short e) : liaberu-bd, (lit. butterfly leaf), 
the Satixburia adiamtifolia, called by the Japanese iclio. 
The Luch. name was given in allusion to the shape 
of the leaves, which resemble butterflies’ wings. 

Habu, a poisonous species of serpent, — the T rimer esarus 
ryulcyuanus , — which causes many deaths an- 
nually in the Luchu Islands, especially in Oshirna 
and Toku-no-sliima. (Jap. hebi, which means a snake 
of any kind ?) 

Hacha, a bee, a wasp. (Jap. hachi.) 

Hachi, eight. (Jap. hachi, Chin. A.) 

Hachcng, to spit, to vomit. (Jap. haku.) 

Hadzichi, tattooing, — only that on women’s hands is so 
called. 

Ha-gama, a kiln, a furnace. Conf. Kama. 

Hagosang, filthy. 

Hai, a needle, a pin. The sense of needle may be made 
clearer by using the periphrasis ching noya’ hdi, lit. 
garment sewing needle. (Jap. hari.) 
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Hai-mma, a running horse, i. e. a good horse, — not neces- 
sarily a racer. (Jap. hashiri-muma.) 

Haiya, a pillar. (Jap. hashira f ) 

Hajimayung, to begin, — intrans. (Jap. hajimaru .) 

Hajiming, to "begin (trans.), to do for the first time. The 
following salutations are usual on first meeting a 
pei son : to an equal Hajimiti leuganabira, lit. I will 
worship (you) for the first time ; to an inferior Haji- 
miti yd ! lit. Oh ! for the first time. (Jap. hajimeru.) 

Haka, a grave. (Jap . haka.j 

Hamayung, to be diligent, — the proper native term, of 
which bin-cho is a learned Siuico-Japanese equivalent. 
(Jap. hamaru, to be inside of, to be addicted to.) 

Ham - iiK, rice used as food. (Jap. ham-mai, Chin. M 3£.) 

Hana, a flower : hana-iclii, a flower-vase, Jap. ban a -ike ; 
hana-gi, a flowering shrub or plant, — Jap. ue-ki. (Jap. 
hana.) 

Hana, the nose : hana-gi, hairs in the nose. (Jap. hana.) 

Hanashi, conversation, a story : hanashi shung, to tell, to 
say. (Jap. hanashi.) 

Hang, half : hang-kata, ditto. (Jap. han, Chin. =je.) 

Hangjana-shi-me, an extremely polite term for grand- 
mother. Conf. ufu-jungjang-shi. 

Hang-kata, half. (Jap. han, half, Chin. ; and kata, side.i 

Hani, a wing. (Jap. hane.) 

Haba, the belly: hara-nbi, a horse’s belly-band. (Jap. 
ham.) 

Harayung, to pay : liardng gutii tatchang, he has gone oil' 
without paying. 

Habu, the spring season ; more often faru. (Jap. liant.) 

Habu, a tract of open country : hant-i/adui, a solitary hut. 
(Jap. hara.) 

Hasamaring, to be between two tilings, to be enclosed. 
(Jap. haiamaru. ) 

Hasanlng, to put between two oilier things, to insert. 
(Jap. hasama.) 
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Hashi, a bridge. (Jap. hashi.') 

Hashiru, a door : hashiru-yuchi, ditto. 

Hasshishi, the gums, — from ha, tooth, and shishi, flesh. 

H atari, a field, — other than wet rice-fields. (Jap. 
hatake .) 

Hatarachung, to work. (Jap. hataraku.') 

Ha-tux, or Ha-txjya, a large kind of barndoor fowl, — what 
the Jap. call shamo.') 

Hayaming, to hasten (trans.) : ufc ashi hayamiri, go a 
little quicker, — said to a coolie. (Jap. hoyameru.) 

HayE, either part of a verb equivalent to Jap. hashiru, 
to run, or else equivalent to film, Jap. hayaku, 
quickly : film hdye nan, go more quickly ! make haste ! 
(to a coolie.) 

Hazi, a word used to form a verbal tense which implies 
at once futurity and necessity or probability, like beshi 
in modern written Japanese : any y’ara hazi, no doubt 
[it will be so] ; ncrang hazi, there will probably not 
be, probably not. Conf. * 116, p. 88. (Jap. hazu, 
necessity.) 

Hazikasuung, to be shamefaced, ashamed. (Jap. hazukashii, 
shamefaced.) 

Hibichi, a resonant sound, an echo. (Jap. hil/iki.') 

Ho, direction, place, in : Ucliind nu Kunjang ho-ya, in 
the district of Kunjang in Great Luchu. The alter- 
native but rare pronunciation fa is nearer to Chin, iS, 
fang. (Jap. ho.) 

Ho -bo, everywhere. This is simply a reduplicated form of 
the preceding word. (Jap. hd-ld, Chin. ^ iff) 

Hu, the cheeks. (Jap. ho.) 

Hu-chi, a bad cold, influenza, specifically the malarial 
fever prevalent in the “ Further Isles” of the Luchuan 
archipelago. (Jap. Ju ki, flatulence, Chin. M. %.) 

Hudi, a pen. (Jap. fude.) 

Humiyung, to praise. (Jap. homeru.) 

Huna-to, a seaman, a common sailor. (Jap. fima-bito.) 
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Huni, a vessel, a ship : huni is-sd, one ship ; huni gwd, a 
small vessel, a boat ; hutie-i, seasickness ; hune-i 
shung, to be seasick ; huna-nkui, seeing off one who 
is leaving by ship ; huni ga njitong, the vessel has 
sailed. (Jap. /une.) 

Huni, a bone. (Jap. hone.) 

Huki-mung or Furi-mung, a madman, a fool : yd-yo, hitii- 
mung! you madman I— a common term of abuse. Wang 
huri-muitg nashu’ kutu, Because you make a fool of me. 

Hubu, a pig-sty, hence a latrine, because the pigsties 
are used for that purpose in Luchu : Hurd md ga ? 
Where is the W. C. ? See also yd-buru. (Jap. furo, 
a bath-tub ?) 

Hu-YAKAKr, parting, leave-taking, — poet. For second half 
of compound conf. Jap. irakareru, to separate. 

Huyung, to fall, — as rain, snow, etc. : A mi nil uhdku huti, 
it having rained heavily. (Jap. /urn.) 

Hya, a fellow, a rascal, used chiefly in the common abusive 
phrase yd hya huri-mung / you wretch of a madman ! 
See also kuni-hyd. 

Hya, a cannon. 

Hyaku, a hundred, — with the a short in some compounds, 
as hyaku-mang, a million. (Jap. hyaku, Chin. IF.) 

Hyaku-sho, a commoner, a person of the lowest class. 
(Jap. hyaku-sho, peasant. Chin. If ii.) 

Hyu-shi, the degree of convenience or inconvenience of 
anything : yl hyd-shi arang, it is inconvenient. 
(Jap. hydshi ga ii, to be fortunate, Chin. ffl /-.) 


I. 

I, no, — rather vulgar ; the polite equivalent is ayabirang, 
lit. is not. It is also used affirmatively, as nay some- 
times is in English ; i ! chichany, all right ! I have 
heard — to an inferior. (Jap. ie .) 
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I bung ni, what he said was, — the usual way of introducing 
a quotation in a story, like the Jap. iu ni ua or iiraku. 
I is from yung, to say ; bung is ij-, “ portion so that 
the literal meaning of the phrase is “ in [his] 
portion of speaking.” 

Ibi, a finger, a toe : fisha mi ibi , a toe ; ibi-gani, a ring. 
(Jap. ynhi, vulg. ibi.) 

Ichashung, to cause to meet, to bring together. (Jap. 
ikiairasent .) 

Ichayung, to meet — said only of persons. (Jap. iki-au .) 

Iche, a meeting : idle ;/« did kutu, because he came to see 
her. 

Iohi, a pond. (Jap. ike.) 

Ichi, one. (Jap. idd, Chin. — .1 

Ichiu, a thread. Also called idiu and itu. (Jap. ito.) 

Ichiwui, strength, force. (Jap. ihiui.) 

Ichung, to go. (Class. Jap. yuku ; modern iku.) 

Ichuta, slightly, just, a little. (Jap. chitu f) 

Ife, a little, — equivalent to Jap. s ukoshi. Some pronounce 
it ufe. 

Ifu, gravel or mud washed down the bed of a stream. 

I-ji, angty temper : i-ji njiyung, to get angry. (Jap. i-ji, 
Chin.it}*.) 

Ikawa, poetical for iku, the hypothetical mood of ichung, to 
go. (Jap. ikaba.) 

Ikirasang, few, scarce : ikiraku natong, it has grown 
scarce. 

Iku, however many : iku shing-ning, ever so many 
thousands of years. (Jap. iku.) 

Ikutsi ? how many ? (Jap. ikutsu.) 

Ima, a poetical term. Perhaps the same as the Jap. ima, 
now, for which the usual Luchuan is kuma. 

Ime, Imene, Ijieru, Imochi, forms of a verb, apparently 
imeng, which either is poetical or belongs to the language 
of Yaeyama, and signifies to go plus a strongly 
honorific tinge. (Jap. hvunt, to go away?) 

Sup. vol. uiii-ll. 
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Imensheng, the same as mensheng, q. v., but a trifle more 
honorific : imenshcbirang, His Excellency is not at 
home ; kuma itnensheru yekd, while you remain 
here, Sir. 

Ime-tsikawa, poetical equivalent of Jap. iki-tsukaba, if (or 
when) you arrive. Conf. ime. 

Imi, a dream : imi nung, to dream, — lit. to see a dream. 
(Jap. yume, archaic ime.) 

Imi, mourning. (Jap. imi.) 

Inaka, the country — as opposed to the town. (Jap. inaka .) 

Inchasang, short. (Jap. mijikaif) 

Inchiri-guni, England, — probably from the Chin, pronuncia- 
tion of that name, and kuni, country. 

Ing, a dog. (Jap. inu.) 

Inuchi, also called nachi, life. (Jap. inochi .) 

Ip-pe, full, completely. (Jap. ip-pai, Chin. —$f.) 

Irabung, to choose : iradi l mishori (lit. Jap. irande e nasal), 
choose whichever you like best. (Jap. erabu.) 

Irana, a sickle. 

Iri, a gimlet. (Jap. kiri?) 

Iri, Isi, Itcbong, Itchotaeu, Itchoye, forms of a verb related 
to Jap. iru, to enter. Its present would probably be 
iyuny or ing : icw'iri misheliri, please come in; tida 
nil itchony, the sun is striking [e. g. on the verandah] . 

Ibi-muku, a son- in law adopted for the purpose of taking 
the bride’s surname and continuing her family. (Jap. 
■iri-muko.) 

Ibibattang, [chichi-] Irirang, Itti (or Itchi), forms of a 
verb related to Jap. ireru, to insert, to put in. Its 
present would probably be irvng. Irirattang, he was 
admitted ; chichi-irirang, won’t listen ; fl itti kii (Jap. 
hi wo irete koi), go and fetch some charcoal for the 
brazier ; yii ning itchi (Jap. yoku nen wo irete), pay- 
ing great attention. 

Iru, colour: iru-iru, all sorts; irvng tsikang, not soiled, 
clean. (Jap. iro.) 
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I-sha, a physician. (Jap. i-sha, Chin, §§ .) 

Ishi, a stone : ishi-gira, a pebble. (Jap. is hi.) 

Ishi-bya, a cannon. (Jap. ishi-biya.) 

Isujung, to hurry, — intrans. (Jap. isogu.) 

Itchoye sani ? is ft not inside ? Conf. Ibi. 

Itsi ? when ? used also in an indefinite sense to mean 
some time : itsi mi ba-shu, what time ? some time or 
other, like Jap. itsu- goto ; itsika, some day ; itsi mading, 
equiv. to Jap. itsu made mo, for ever ; itsing, equiv. to 
Jap. itsu de mo, always. (Jap. itsu.) 

Itsiding, always. (Jap. itsu de mo.) 

Itsitsi, five, — in compounds itsi, as itsi-keng, five times. 
(Jap. itsutsu.) 

Itu, less common than iehiu, q. v. 

Ituma, leave (-taking) : chiu-ya ww’ituma shabira, I must be 
taking my leave [to-day] ; ituma-gwhju, leave-taking, 
farewell. (Jap. ituma.) 

Iyu, fish : iyu-uyu, a fish-monger. (Jap. into.) 

J. 

Ji, the earth, the soil : jing sakiti, even the earth cracking. 
(Jap. ji, Chin, fcfc.) 

Ji-bung, a special time, that moment, ivhen. (Jap. ji- 
bun, Chin. # £-.) 

Jing-ka, a human dwelling. (Jap. jin-ka, Chin. A^.) 

Ji-ta, wooden clogs. (Jap. ge-ta, Chin. 'F Sfh) 

Jo, a gate, — written P]. It would seem that the Luch- 
uans do not distinguish P'3 from $&, properly castle, 
which latter character would better suit the sound. 

Jo-ki-sing, a steamer, less used than the true native word 
fi-gumma. (Jap. jo-ki-sen, Chin. W. Sf, $&.) 

Ju, ten : ju-gwatsi, the tenth month of the year. (Jap. 
jit, Chin. +.) 

Ju, inside. (Jap. chiu or ju, Chin, ''j’.) 

Jcm-pu, a fair wind. (Jug. jum-jiu, Chin. I'M M.) 
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K, 

Ka, a well. (No cognate Jap. term of like meaning exists ; 
but conf. Jap. kawa, a river, Luch. kdra.) 

Ka, the bark of a tree. (Jap. kawa.) 

Kabi, paper. (Jap. kami.) 

Kacha, a mosquito-net. Apparently not connected with the 
word gajang, mosquito. In Jap. mosquito is ka, while 
mosquito-net is ka-ya, lit. mosquito-house. Possibly 
Luch. kacha may be compounded of Jap. ka, mosquito, 
and Chin, iti chang, curtain, by dropping the final nasal; 
but such a derivation seems unlikely. 

Kachung, to write. (Jap. kaku.) 

Kafushi, thank you, — -said to inferiors, the formula to 
equals being ni fe ilehitu. Also chiu-ya kafushi, thanks, 
that will do for to-day ; chinu-ya ka/ushi, thanks [for the 
trouble you took] yesterday. — Though believed by the 
Luchuans to be a true native word, kafushi looks as 
if it might be a Chinese phrase beginning with the 
character “J". 

Kaga, shadow, shade. (Jap. katje . ) 

Kagi, the face, “ isolated form ” kaye : chura-kdgl, a 
handsome face, i. e. a pretty woman. (Jap.J/iao ?) 

Kagu, a sort of palanquin : kagu-kachi — in Jap. kago-kaki, 
a palanquin-bearer. (Jap. kago.) 

Kagu-duku, a primitive kind of lantern used in the rural 
districts of Luchu. (Jap. kago, basket, and to-ro, 
Chin. UlU, lantern.) 

Kai, poet, for nghai, to ; see p. 56. 

Kaji, the helm of a vessel. (Jap. kaji.) 

Kakayung, to cling, to be in, to be involved in : hu-clii ni 
kakati, having caught malarial fever. (Jap. kakaru.) 

Kaki-dzichi, a pestle. (Jap. tsucld.) 

Kakioyung, to be in time, — equiv. to Jap. tna ni au. 
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Kakiti, gerund of a verb signifying to dry, — intrans. (Jap. 
kawaite.) 

Kakiyung or Iv a king, to place, to hang (trans.), hence 
to lie down : kukuru ni kakiyung, to lay to heart. 
Nni nu mtruku natoynhV Irutu, ife kakiti ndbira, I 
feel a little sick, so I will just try lying down a 
minute. (Jap. kakeru, which however never means 
to lie.) 

Kak-ko, shape, fashion, kind : chci nu kak-ko nu nuing ? 
what kind of tliiug? (Jap. kak-ko, Chin. ifh) 

Kama, a cooking range, equiv. to Jap. hettnui. (Jap. kama, 
a kiln.) 

Kami, above. (Jap. kanii.) 

Kami, a god, — generally with the honorific prefix u, thus 
u kami. (Jap. kanii.) 

Kami, ajar. (Jap. kame.) 

Kami, a tortoise : kdmi-na-ku-baka, lit. tortoise-shell grave. 
The Luchuan family burial-places are so called, on ac- 
count of their shape f\. (Jap. kame). 

KanajiIng, to seize, to arrest. (Jap. karameru, to bind.) 

Kanashasoyung, to love, — in general, as parents their 
child or a man his mistress. (Jap. kanashii, 
sad ?) 

Kanayuxo, to suit : chi ni kanayung, to suit one’s taste. 
(Jap. kanau.) 

Kan-chige, an error of judgment. ( Jap. kangae-chigai.) 

Kang, thus, in this way : kang id lingua, if he says so ; 
i id mi-kume kang g’ayablng, my opinion is this ; 

kang kang, so and so. (Jap. ko.) 

Kange, thought, care, hence kind thoughtfulness or 
assistance, anxiety : u kange mishochi (equivalent 
to Jap. go shu-sen nastte), your kind assistance; 
nya nu chd nu Icange-ya, the anxiety of both parents ; 
yi kange-ya nerani f can you not suggest some good 
idea ? (Jap. kangae, used only in the sense of thought, 
reflection.) 
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Kan i, metal, money : kani-giea, small change, — a “ pidjin ” 
word used by and to the Japanese ; kani-dzuchi, a 
hammer ; ibi-gam, a ring. (Jap. kane.') 

Kaniti, beforehand : kaniti umti, ditto. (Jap. kanete .) 

Ean-jixg, assistance, — said specially of help given in the 
preparations for a funeral. (Chin. If Sit. ) 

Kannai, thunder : kannai nu nayung, it thunders. (Jap. 
kami-nari .) 

Kannazi, positively, certainly. (Jap. kanarazu.) 

Kanung, to eat : kadi nerang natong (equivalent to Jap. 
tabete shimatta), he has eaten it all up. (Jap. kamu, 
to bite.) 

Kara, from, after, by, etc.; see p. 53. 

Kara, China : Kara-tnmu, a sweet potato. In Japan 
generally this vegetable is called Satsuma-imo, lit. the 
Satsuma potato ; in Satsuma it is the Luchu potato, 
and in Luchu the Chinese potato. At each place its 
origin is thus removed one step further, until the con- 
tinent is reached. (Jap. Kara.) 

Kara, a tile : kdra-bnchi, roofed with tiles, tiled. (Jap. 
kawara .) 

Kara, a river. — The Jap. for river is katca, while kawara 
(the etymological equiv. of Luch. kdra) signifies a dry 
river-bed, for which latter the Luchuans possess no 
special term, the great dry, stony river-beds which 
form so striking a feature of Jap. scenery, not existing 
in their country. — Conf. Kd, a well. 

Karashung, to lend. This verb is etymologically the 
causative form of kayung, to borrow, aud therefore 
not the exact equivalent of the Jap. transitive verb 
kasu, to lend, of which no Luch. representative seems 
to be in use. 

Karazi, the hair of the head, specifically the Luchuan queue ; 
karazi nu yadi (equivalent to Jap. zu-tsii shite), having 
a headache ; karazi yii yd, a barber. 

Kari-yushi, good luck (poet.). 
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Kata, side, one-sided: kata-Jisha, one leg; kata-nada, tears 
from one eye. In composition it means way, manner, 
as ushi-gata, method of instruction, teaching. (Jap. 
kata.) 

Kata, the shoulders. (Jap. kata.) 

Kata-dzikIng, to set aside, to arrange for, — e. g. a discarded 
mistress : katadziid-gata, establishing in life. (Jap. 
kata-zukeru.) 

Katafa-mung, a cripple. (Jap. kataica-mono.) 

Kati-mung, anything eaten as an adjunct to rice, which latter 
is considered the staff of life. (Jap. kate, provisions.) 

Kayung, to borrow (Classic. Jap. tent, Colloq. kariru.) 

Kazi, the wind : kazi-dachi, windiness ; kazi-did, ventilation ; 
kazi fichung, to catch cold. (Jap. haze.) 

Kazuyung, to count : kazuying narangtang , could not count 
them, too many to count. (Jap. kazoeru.) 

Kl, a prefix used (chiefly by women) to emphasise the 
signification of certain verbs : kani ke-turattang , I had 
my money stolen. Conf. nt. 

Kedi, a maple-tree. (Class. Jap. kaedc.) 

Keng, a time — in such idioms as chu-keng, once ; ta-keng, 
twice ; tu-keng, ten times. 

Kerira-kerira, apparently an onomatope for tumbling 
over, — or it may possibly be the future of a verb 
signifying to tumble over. 

Ke-sho, the surface of the sea, at sea : ke-sho kara, at sea. 
(Jap, kai-jo, Chin. Jfc..) 

Keshung, to send back, to return, — trans. (Jap. kaesu.) 

Kete, on the contrary, — really the “ isolated form” of the 
gerund of the next. 

Keyung, to go back, to go home, to return (intrans.) : 
keyabira, or ?ia keyuru gutu shabira, I think I must 
be going home. (Jap. kaeru.) 

Ki, a tree : chura-gl, a fine tree. (Jap. ki.) 

King, to kick : Idtchi turasa, I will kick you. (Jap. keru .) 

Kinjing, to forbid. (Jap. kinjint, Chin. 
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Kissa, a short while ago (equivalent to Jap. saki-hodo). 

Kiyu, poetical for chili, to-day. (Jap. kyo . ) 

Kong-kong, an onoinatope for the sound made in drinking. 

Koyung, to buy. (Jap. knn.j 

Ku, a diminutive prefix : ku-jima, an islet. (Jap. ko.) 

Ku, nine, shortened to ku in compounds. (Jap. ku, Chin. 
*■) 

Kuba, a spider. (Jap. kunio?) 

Kubi, the neck. (Jap. kithi.') 

Kubi, a plaster wall. (Jap. knhe.) 

Kuchi, the mouth : kuchi-dzukui sihi, licking his chops. 
(Jap. kuchi. ) 

Kuchi-buchi, east wind. (Jap. knchi, east wind, and fuku, 
to blow.) 

Ku-de, an old dynasty, former generations. (Jap. ko-dai, 
Chin. -ft.) 

Kudujiu, a child. This is a japonism, the gennine Luch. 
for child being icarahi. (Jap. kudm/w.) 

Kuji, anything of the nature of sago or arrow-root : 
su-tltyi nu kuji, sago made from the <'yc<m revoluta. 
(Jap. kuzu.) 

Kujira, a whale. (Jap. kujirn.j 

Kukuchi, feelings, sensations. (Jap. knknchi.) 

Kuku-gaku, vernacular studies, — as opposed to Chinese. 
(Jap. koku-yaku, Chin. gj ^.) 

Kukunutsi, nine. (Jap. kobmuUu.) 

Kgeuru, the heart (in its metaphorical sense only) : 
kukuru-yatsang , lit. easy heart, at ease, quiet, happy. 
(Jap. kokorn.j 

Kuji a, hero : kumn uuti, ditto ; kumn nakai, ditto ; kitina 
ngkni, hither ; kumn kara , hence ; kumu nu ndi yut 
tukuru gn yd? what is this place called? (Archaic 
Jap. ko, this, and ma, space. Conf. Jap. ima, now.) 

Ktjmatong, (perf., the present being apparently not used), 
to be in trouble : kumatossa, oh ! what trouble I am 
in! (Jap. komatteiru.j 
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Kumayung, to stay long ; — sometimes used of remaining 
at home, but more often and specifically of a prolonged 
debauch, like the Jap. word i-tsmuki. (Jap. komorut ) 

KuMt, hulled rice. (Jap. home.) 

Kumi-jima, the name of one of the Luehuan Islands. (Jap. 
Kume-jima.) 

Kumu, a cloud. (Jap. kinno.) 

Kumui, a lake. 

Kumui-dinchi, cloudy weather. (Jap. humotta tenki.) 

Kunda, the half of the leg below the knee. 

Kuneba, recently. (Jap. hunaida.) 

Kung, an alternative form of kunu, this, which is preferred 
in certain contexts, especially before the word gutoru : 
hung guturu sung, such a pecuniary loss ; hung tsichi > 
this month. 

Kcnibu, an orange, — the general name for fruits of the 
orange tribe. (One small, sour kind of orange is called 
kunemho in Jap.) 

Ktjni-hya, this fellow, a wretch like this, — equivalent to 
Jap. kogatsu. 

Kuninda, a suburb of Xafa called Ktniu’-niura by the Japanese, 
and partly inhabited by the descendants of thirty-six 
Chinese families officially sent thither several centuries 
ago to civilise the natives. 

Kuni-nushi, the ruler (lit. owner) of the country,— a title 
of the kings of Luchu. This title appears in Japanese 
as part of the name of one of the principal Shinto 
gods, — O-kuni-nnshi-no-Mihnto. 

Kunjang, the name of the northern part of Great Luchu, 
called by the Jap. Kunchan. Another name for it is 
Yambnra. 

Kun-jo, bad femper, anger : hunjo nj a saving, to 

fly into a rage. (Jap. Icon-jo, temper ; Chin. 

* 1 *.) 

Kunjung, to tie, to bind ; for its conj ugation see IT 105, 
Sect. VI. (Jap. hwnu , to twist ?) 
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Kunna, this sort of, such : kunna mung, this sort of thing. 
(Jap. konna.) 

Kun-nichi, to-day. (Jap. kon-niclii, Chin. 4^ 8 .) 

Kunu, this : kuna uchi, in a few days, soon. See also 
hung, and p. 47. (Jap. kono.') 

Kuppi, thig amount, thus much. 

Kura, a “ godown,” a store-house. (Jap. hara.) 

Kura, a saddle. (Jap. kura.') 

Kurashung, to spend the time, to make a living : kurashi 
shung, ditto ; kurashi-yassa yabing, it is an agreeable 
mode of life. (Jap. kurasu.) 

Kuri, this(subst.), conf. p. 47 : kuri uute, hereupon (recalling 
Jap. koko ni oite ) ; kuri kudu, as much as this ; 
hire nu shai tsukute’ ga ? what is this made of ? 
(Jap. hore.) 

Kuri, ice, hence sugar-candy. (Jap. kori, ice ; kori-xatv , 
sugar-candy.) 

Kurishang, painful, agonising, — poet. (Jap. kunisliii.) 

Kuru, time, period, about. (Jap. koro.) 

Kurubung, to tumble, to fall over. (Jap. horobu .) 

Kuruma, a wheeled vehicle of any sort. (Jap. 
kuruma.) 

Kurung, garments : kurung-yeyi, a change of gar- 
ments, — as from winter to summer. (Class. Jap. 
koroino.) 

Kurushung, to kill. (Jap. korosu.) 

Kusa, grass, herbs. (Jap. kusa .) 

Kusamichong, to be angry. The perfect is here used in the 
sense of the present, the only past tense this verb 
possesses being the imperfect kusamichang : ammang 
sung kusamichany-temang , though the old woman too 
was angry at the loss [of the money] . 

Ku-shi ganashi, Confucius, — as lit. as may be, His Ma- 
jesty Confucius. (Jap. Ko-shii) 

Kushi-buni, the spine. (Jap. koshi-bone means the os 
sacrum.') 
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Kussa, this amount (equivalent to Jap. kore-dake) : 
chiu-ya kussa shabira, we will do down to here 
to-day. 

Kctanding, to be tired. Apparently this is the present 
tense. The form most used, kutanding (with short 
i), seems to be the “ aggregated stem,” thus : chiii-ya 
u kutanding sarang ga atjablra ? are you not tired to- 
day, Sir ? (Jap. kutabireru ?) 

Ktjteng, small, a little ; with a neg. verb, not at all : Dftchu- 
ya hut mg nu kind y’ayablng, Luchu is a small country ; 
kutenung (=Jap. sukoshi mo) wake wakarang, I don’t 
understand at all. 

Kutu, because, less often thing. For this important word 
and its “ government,” see pp. 53-4 and 69 (Jap. 
koto, thing.) 

Kutuba, word, prose, — as opposed to poetry and song. 
(Jap. kotoba.) 

Kuwe kutu SHOYABisX, a phrase equivalent to the Jap. 
word komaru, to be troubled. Perhaps kuwe is bor- 
rowed from Jap. kowai, afraid. 

Kuyung, to bite : gajang mi kuti, mosquitoes having bitten 
me. (Jap. kua, to eat; conf. Kanung.) 

Kuzu, last year. (Class. Jap. kozo.) 

Kwa or Kwa, a child : kwa naslatng, to have (lit. make) a 
child. (Jap. ko.) 

Kwang, a measure of value equal to two Jap. 
cents, as shi-heang, eight cents. (Jap. kwan, 
Chin. 5T.) 

Kwantu-ui, a water-melon (lit. a Canton melon?). 

Kwaring, passive of kuyung, to bite. (Jap. kuuareru.) 

Kwashung, to break, — trans. (Jap. kouasu.) 

KwatchI, a feast: kicatchl shung, to feast. 

Kwawa, an insult. 

Kwa-zi, a conflagration. (Jap. kwa-ji, Chin. 

Kwi, the voice. (Jap. koe.) 

Kwiri, see the next. 
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Kwiyung, to give. The Imperative kuiri, which is in 
constant use, may often be rendered in English by 
please : yudi chi kuiri (lit. equivalent to Jap. yonde 
kite kure), please go and call him ; tumarachi kiviri, 
please let me stay. (Jap. kureru.) 


M. 

’M, h’m, — an expletive expressing hesitation or doubt. 
(Jap. ’///.) 

M’, apocopated form of the honorific prefix mi; it turns 
a succeeding /< or /' into p, as m’pantt, your (honoura- 
ble) nose, for mi liana. 

Ha ? where ? at the end of a clause it takes the interro- 
gative particle ga, as hut-6 md ga t where is the 
W.C. ? md kat a t whence ? md ng/cai • whither f Md 
nykaing ikang, I will go nowhere Md nykai njing, 
wherever one goes. Md ndi iche uakarangd ga, (lit. 
Jap. doko tu itte tea wakaranai ga), one knew not 
where. Md mi ? (lit. Jap. duku no, i. e. of where ?), 
what? Md nu kuni im chu? Of what nationality? 
what countryman? Md kata kazi nu fuchung-temang, 
from whatever quarter the wind might have blown. 

Ma, a suffix giving to certain adjectives the force of concrete 
nouns, as kuteng, small ; kTitZ-md, a small thing ; kute-md 
magi, things small and great. 

Mi shi-jiisheing, an honorific periphrasis for to die. The 
proper sense of md has not been ascertained. 

Machi, a street, generally replaced by the periphrasis mach 
nu me, lit. street’s front, as machi nu me nakai, in the 
street; machi-ya, a lodging in town. (Jap. machi.') 

Hachige, a mistake. Less common than its synonym 
bappe. (Jap. machiyai.) 

Machung, to twist, to coil : machi-tsiking (trans.), to curl 
round. (Jap. maku.) 
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Machung, to wait : ife matchori, wait a little ; ife matchoti 
Jcwi’ mixhori, please be so kind as to wait a little » 
u marhi shabira, I will wait for you ; matari-ya sani ? 
can’t you wait ? (Jap. matsu.) 

Mada or Nada (with a negative verb), not yet : mdda 
finto-ya neyabirang, there is no answer yet ; nada 
kuny, he has not yet come. In Luch. as in Jap., the 
negative is sometimes understood, as arcing ! mdda , 
mada, no, not yet ; katadziki-gatang mdda y’asi ga, 
...neither are the arrangements yet made. (Jap. mada.) 

Madi, till, even, too : itd mailing (Jap. itsu made mo), for 
ever. Conf. p. 54. (Jap. made.) 

Madu, leisure, time : madd nerang, I haven’t time. (Conf. 
Jap. ma, space, time.) 

Madu, previously, before : nunicing mada kora, before 
drinking. 

Magisang or Magishasg, big, large. In compounds, the a 
of the stem magi is sometimes lengthened to a. 

Maji-mung, an evil ghost, a ghoul. This word, which 
denotes almost any kind of creature at once superna- 
tural and uncanny (like the Jap. term bake-mono), 
serves also as a common term of abuse. Conf. p. 38. 

Majung, together, with : majiing nji’ kwiri go ! please 
come with me. 

MakIng, to be beaten — in war or at a game, (Jap. makeru.) 

Makkwa, a pillow. (Jap. makura.) 

Mama, way, style. (Jap. mama.) 

Mami, beans. (Jap. mdme.) 

Mamuyung, to protect, to guard. (Jap. mamoru.) 

Mandoxg, (a perf. tense, the present not being in use ; 
the forms most used are the Apoc. mando’ and 
the Ger. mandi), auy number, as many as you like, 
numerous : wanne ichabirangsi ga, dushi nu chd nu 
nji chosi ga mando’ y aiding, I have not been there 
myself, but many of my companions have. (Korean 
manhta, to be numerous.) 
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Mang, a myriad, ten thousand. (Jap. man.) 

Mangku, a personal name for men among the peasant 
class. Meaning unknown. 

Mani (but generally found in the “ isolated form ” mane), 
sometimes, supposing, in case of, equiv. to Jap. aruiwa 
in one of its acceptations : mane sung shum bang ang, 
one may sometimes lose money, hang shuse, mani 
ari ga ang shine, did shu’ ga f if I act thus, 
what will happen supposing him to act in that 
way? (Conf. Korean manil, itself however perhaps 
merely Chin. — .) 

Mari, rare. (Jap. vuire.) 

Makusang, round. (Jap. marui.) 

Mashang, good to eat, nice, tasty : mdsha-mung, something 
good to eat. (Jap. umai.) 

Mashi, better, preferable : mashe arani ? won’t it 
be best to...? Conf. p. 124. (Jap. mashi, less 
used.) 

Mata, again, on the other hand, or whether, or else. (Jap. 
mata.) 

Mata-mjiaga, a great-grandchild. 

Matsi, a pine-tree. (Jap. matsu.) 

Matsi-gi, the eyelashes. (Jap. matsu- ge.) 

Matsiri shung, to use in worship : in-fc u matsiri 
shi-uyabing, they set up the funeral tablets with 
reverence. (Jap. matsuri, a festival ; matsuru, to 
worship.) 

Matteng, round : matte-ind, a round thing, something 
round ; matteng shorn idii, a round pond. 

Ma-tujiu, poetical for tin nit, the stern of a vessel. (Archaic 
Jap. ma-tomo.) 

Mayu, the eyebrows. (Jap. mayu.) 

Mi yung, to go round. (Jap. nuiicaru.) 

Mazi, an initial exclamation equivalent to well now ! why, 
of course ! (Jap. mazu.) 

Mbusang, heavy. (Jap. omoi, conf. p. 22.) 
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Mb, front, before, (in space or time) ; sometimes near or in, 
as an i tira nu me, near a certain temple ; maehi nu me, 
[in] a street; me wuti, beforehand. Used also as a 
polite title suffixed to words indicating position or rank, 
as shu nu me (=Jap. danna samu), the master of a 
house, master, Mr.; ze-bang nu me, the chief Luch. 
official resident in one of the subject “ Further Isles ;” 
icekata nu me, a high noble ; O-shu-ganashl-me, 
His Majesty [the King of Luehu] . All these honori- 
fic terms are employed in speaking to, as well as of, 
the personage in question. The short title u me 
(written $i> all) is applied only to the highest nobility. 
(Jap. mae.') 

Mb, each, every — in compounds : me-niehi, every day. [Jap. 
mai, Chin. ^Sfc.) 

Mensheng or Menseng, an irreg. honorific substantive 
verb equiv. to Jap. o ide nasaru ; see p. 110. 

Mi, an honorific prefix ; see p. 137. (Classical Jap. 
mi.) 

Mi, three — in compounds : mi-keng, three times. (Jap. 
mi.) 

Mi? what? ya-ya mi ncliit what have you seen ? 

Mi, the eye. In some compounds and phrases it is 
shortened to mi, as u mi-kahiti, [your] seeing ; conf. 
Mi-kakiyung. (Jap. me.) 

MI, female : mi-ing, a bitch ; mi-mung, the female of any 
animal. (Jap. me, mesu.) 

Mi, a niece. (Jap. mei.) 

Mi-bung, rank, standiug ; mi-bung nu shichct, inferior rank. 
(Jap. mi-bun, the bun being Chin. £\) 

Michi, a road: michi-naka, on the road, by the way. (Jap. 
michi.) 

MichIng, to shut, — trans.: hashiru rnichiti kin mishebiri, 
please be so kind as to shut the door. 

Mi-Dui, a hen, the female of any species of bird : ha-tui mi - 
dui, a hen, — barndoor fowl. (Jap. men-dori.) 
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HI-ga, a species of edible plant, — the Zingiber mioga. 
(Jap. myo-ya, Chin. ^ V}.) 

Mi-kagang, spectacles. (Jap. me, eye, and kagami, a 
mirror ?) 

Mi-kakiyung or Mi-kaking, always preceded by the honorific 
particle u, is equivalent to Jap. go-ran nasaru, i. e. 
it is an honorific synonym for to see: u mi-kaki 
mhhebiti ? have you seen it ? (Jap. me-gakeru, to 
notice.) 

Mikkwa, blind. (Jap. mekura.) 

Mi-kumi, opinion : u mi-kume cha y'amixlieln' ga f what 
is your opinion, Sir? (Jap. mi-homi.) 

Mime, a visit of enquiry or condolence : (Jap. mimai.) 

Mimi, the ear. (Jap. miwi.) 

Mi-mung, something pretty. (Conf. Jap. mi-goto.) 

Mi-nada, tears, lit. eye-tears, nacla alone being the proper 
word for tear. (Jap. namida. Have we here a case 
of metathesis, — nami for min a, or does the Jap. word 
preserve an earlier and fuller form than the Luch. 
nada, the first part of the compound — ml, which 
would be me in Jap., — not being represented at all ?) 

Mingku, deafness. 

MI-nugakashung, to allow to escape, to pass over un- 
noticed. (Jap. mi-nogasu.) 

Mirc-mieu, before one’s very eyes. Evidently borrowed 
from the identical Jap. term, as mint means nothing 
in Luch. 

Misacbi, a cape, a promontory. (Jap. misaki.) 

Misang, new ; ml-mung, something new' ; mi mund arang, 
it is nothing new ; vn-jing, new clothes. (Classical 
Jap. nil f) 

Misheng, an irreg. honorific substantive verb equiv. to 
Jap . irasshiiru ; see p. 110. 

Mishi, boiled rice. (Jap. meshi.) 

Mishi-ge, a ladle for rice (called by the Japanese shamoji). 

Mishing, to show. (Jap. misent .) 
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Mishochong perfect in form, but present in signification), 
a very honorific verb for to be asleep. 

Mi-shu, a celebrated place. (Jap. mei-sho, Chin. ffr.) 

Mitsi, three. (Jap. mitsu.) 

Mitta nx (with a neg. verb), rarely : mitt a ni tierang, to be 
rare. (Jap. metta ni.) 

MItu, a husband. 

Miya, a Shinto temple. (Jap. niitja.) 

Hizi, water. (Jap. nrizu.) 

Mma, a horse : mma-atui, a groom ; mma-saji, ditto. (Jap. 
mum a or lima.) 

Mma, there, that place : mma mi nushi, the master of 
the house; wma nu ammii, the woman of the house; 
mma ngkai, thither. 

Mmaga, a grandchild : hca mmagtt, children and grand- 
children, i. e. descendants. (Jap. mago.) 

Mmarxng, to be born. (Jap. umareru.) 

Mme, a grandmother, an old lady — honorific. This term is 
often used in addressing old ladies, irrespective of kin- 
ship. Conf. amnia, mother, and the polite suffix me. 

MmI, an elder sister, — used by the upper classes. (Jap. anef 
Such a connection is improbable; for though Luck, n 
often corresponds to Jap. m, the converse has never 
been found to occur. See however Ime.) 

Mmu, a potato, — specifically a sweet potato, whose full name 
is Kara-mmu. (Jap. mo.) 

Mo-ji, Mencius. (Jap. ilo-shi, Chin, vp.) 

Mosha, or Moshi, a personal name for women, more rarely 
for men, among the peasantry. (Written tf-, “ true 
cow,” or “ true bull,” of which the Jap. pronuncia- 
tion would be ma-ushi.) 

Mo-ui, a variety of cucumber with small hairs on the rind 
(Chin, man ^ , and Jap. «»t.) 

Moyung, to dance. (Jap. man.) 

M’pana, the nose, — honorific. (The equiv. Jap. would be 
mi hana, but is not used.) 

Sup. rol. xxiii— 15. 
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Mu, six — in compounds : mu-keng, six times. (Jap. mu . ) 

Mu, sea-weed. (Classical Jap. mo.) 

Muchung, to carry, to possess : mutchi ehung (Jap. motte 
kiem), to bring ; mutchi icliang (Jap. motte iku), to 
take. (Jap. motsu.) 

Mudushung, to send back, to return, — trans : felcu mudusi, 
let him have it back again soon. (Jap. modosu.) 

Muduyung, to go back— trans. : itchi ni muduyung, to go 
home to one’s house. On the other hand, they 
say kuni ni keyang, to go home (to one’s native 
land). Huduru michi, probably poet, for muduyuru 
mi chi , the way back. (Jap. minium.) 

Mui, a wood, a grove. (Jap. muri.) 

Muji, wheat, barley. (Jap. muyi.) 

Mumi.ti, the red leaves in autumn. (Jap. mnmiji. Modern 
— but not classical — Jap. usage restricts the sense to 
the red-leafed maple-tree.) 

Mu-mIng, cotton. (Jap. mo-men, Chin. ^ $&.) 

Mujiu, poetical for a hundred. (Classical Jap. mumo.') 

Munduxg, lit. Jap. mono zo mo, thus : nunuru mundung 
y’arii, if it were but something to drink. 

Mung, see the next. 

Munu, also abbreviated to mung, a thing, less often a person, 
sometimes food. Also used in many compounds, as 
chl-mung, lit. wearing thing, i. e. a garment. ; munu- 
gatni, lit. talking about things, i. e. conversation, 
chat ; munu-ku-yd, lit. food craving person (?). 
Often it must be otherwise rendered in English, or 
else altogether dropped : munu nda ndi se (lit. Jap. 
mono miyo to seha), if one wants to see the sight ; 
mina kuto, yangtiny yutasharu munu (Jap. sonna 
koto iwunakute mo ii), you should not say such things ; 
tsike-mung, a seivant ; munu kadi ndbiia, we will 
just have something to eat ; munu-gatai, conversation, 
chat ; munu-gutai khung, to have a chat ; munu- 
hachi, vomiting (Jap. mono, thing, and haku, to spit) ; 
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munn-unil, brooding sorrow ; miinu-ware, laughter, 
cause of laughter ; rnunu-tiasiri, forgetfulness: munu- 
ivas-iri shung , to he forgetful. (Jap. mono.') 

Muppara, chiefly, mostly. (Jap. moppara.) 

Mura, a village. (Jap. mnra.) 

Murashung (poet.), to cluster. (Jap. muragaru.) 

Muru, all, both: muru-hu, full sail; muni sshi, altogether. 
(Jap. moro.) 

Mushi, an insect. (Jap. mushi.) 

Mushiru, fine matting, the same as the Jap. goza. (Jap. 
mushiro, straw matting.) 

Mutashung, to send. It is properly the causative of 
muchung, to carry, and therefore means lit. to cause 
[some one] to carry. (Jap. motaseru.) 

Muti, front, facing : jijai-muli, facing left ; chitci-muti, 
facing north. (Jap. onv>te, front, and muki, facing.) 

Muti, mutilated poet, form of umnti, thinking. 

Mutiwa, poet. Signification obscure, but perhaps meaning 
if one lilt. 

Mutsi, six. (Jap. mntsu.) 

Mutsikashi mung, a clever fellow. (Jap. muzukashii, 
difficult.) 

Mutu, origin, beginning : mutu nu tin, the same as before ; 
mutu yuri , originally. (Jap. moto.) 

Mu-yG, appearance : ami nu fuijung viu-yo, looking as if 
it would rain. (Jap. mo-go, Chin. %.) 


N. 

N’ an apocopated form of the two postpositions ni and nu, 
thus : n’tslte, owing to (for ni trite,) : tcitd n’tl, both 
hands (for tdtsi nu ti ) ; irinagu n’ gwa, a girl (for 
i cinagu nu giva.) 

Na, a particle sometimes used to form quasi-adjectives ; conf. 
p. 123 : fu-ga na tchu (Jap. fu-ga na hitu), an esthetic 
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person. It is much rarer in Luch. than in Jap., 
being almost always replaced by n u, of. Perhaps its 
use to any degree is merely a Japonism. (Jap. na .) 

Na, a suffix used to form the negative imperative; see 
pp. 96-7. (Jap. na.) 

Na, a name. (Jap. na.') 

NA, now, more, already : na wic’ltuma shabira, I will 
now say goodbye ; na ife, a little more. (Jap. mo.) 

Na ! a final emphatic expletive ; see p. 54. (Jap. na ! or ne!) 

Na? an interrogative particle, for which see p. 137. 
Perhaps it is identical with the preceding. 

Na, a lengthened form of the apocopated indefinite form of 
nayxing, to go : sachi ngkai nd' mitlielriri, please go 
first. 

Nabi-ge, a kind of spoon (the Jap. o-tama-jakushi.) 

Nabira, future of nung, to see, often used in the sense of 
I will try my hand at (—Jap. yatte niiimtsho), or I 
will just... ; conf. p. 108. 

Nacha, the next day. This word is distinct from acha, to- 
morrow. 

Nach.aging, to cry aloud. From nacliunrj, to cry, and 
agiyung, to raise. (Jap. has the corresponding simple 
verbs naku and agent, but does not use this compound.) 

Nac to whine. (Naclnmy is the Jap. naku, 

to cry. May muni perhaps be the Jap. mane, imitation, 
which latter is often used in an unfavourable sense ?) 

Nachuxg, to cry, to bark. (Jap. naku.) 

Nada, tears. Conf. mi-nada. 

Nada, see Mada. Both forms are used indifferently. 

Nafa, the name of the chief port of Great Lucliu. (Jap. 
Naw a or Naha. Local Japanese get as near the 
pronunciation Nafa as feasible to their organs, by 
saying Naha.) 

Nafing, a little more, more. This word seems to be a 
contraction of nd, more ; ife, a little ; and the 
“ aggregating particle ” ny (conf. p. 39). 
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Naga-mcng, a snake, lit. a long thing. 

Nagaeing, to flow. (Jap. nagareru.) 

Nagasang, long : naja-fim , a long ascent ; naga-za, a long 
sitting, i. e. a long visit ; naga-za sitting, to pay a 
long visit ; naga wuganabirang, excuse my remissness 
in calling, — lit. long do not worship. (Jap. nagai.) 

Nagashung, to let flow. (Jap. nayasit.) 

Nagati, soon, immediately. Explained as really two 
words, viz. nd, already, and gati, forthwith. Bear 
in mind, however, Jap. gag ate, though n and y have 
not been found to interchange in other instances. Gati 
alone has not been met with, and native explanations — ■ 
doubtless made up on the spur of the moment — carry 
little weight. 

Naguri, (poet.) leave-taking, a farewell. (Classical Jap. 
nagoii.') 

Nai, or nai-jiung, fruit ; see p. 38. 

Nai-gata, apparently identical with Jap. nari-katachi, form, 
appearance : akutdchi nai-gatd ne, at the first sign 
of dawn.) 

Naka, the inside, middle, in : fi nu ndka ngkai, into the 
fire. Poetically also naka. (Jap. naka.') 

Nakai, in, also whereas ; see p. 54. 

Naku-jijia, the name of an island, — “Ty-pin-san of tho 
Meiaeo-sima Group ” in the English charts. (Jap. 
Miyako-jima.) 

Naha, now : nama madi, hitherto ; nama-sachi, a moment 
ago. (The second syllable is probably identical with 
Jap. via, space, time.) 

Nami, the waves. (Jap. nami.) 

Nanatsi, seven. (Jap. nanatsu.) 

Nan-ji, suffering : nan-ji sluing, to suffer ; a nvmadi nan-je 
arang, it is not very painfnl. (Jap. nan-gi. Chin. H ft$.) 

Nan-ji ? what o’clock ? Adopted from the Jap. 

Nannake, an obscure word explained to mean must not : 
mma ngkai nannake, must not go there. 
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Nan -hi ? how many leagues ? Adopted from the Jap. 

Naea, if possible, please. Properly the hypothetical 
mood of nayiing, to become. 

Nabashung, to teach. Properly the causative of the next. 

Narayuxg, to learn. (Jap. narau.) 

Nabu-fudu, apparently borrowed from the Jap. naru-hodo , 
as it was only met with once in a translation from that 
language. It means “ indeed ! ” “ you don’t say so ! ’’ 

Nashi, a pear. (Jap. nashi.') 

Nashi-gwa or Nashi-munu-kwa, a child one has engendered, 
one’s very own child. (Jap. has the corresponding 
simple words nasu, to do, and ko, child, but does 
not use these compounds.) 

Nashung, I. to do, to make, to produce : kwa nashu ng, to 
bear or beget a child; tumn nashung, to accompany; 
uang huri-mung nashu’ kutu, as you make a fool of me ; 
ting nu nashi-mishcru ua~.au e-ya, the calamities which 
Heaven deigns to cause. In this first sense, nashung 
is the transitive corresponding to the intrans. nayung, 
to become. II. To let or make walk, — trims, corres- 
ponding to the intrans. nayung, to walk : shlti wang 
sachi ngkcd nachi kwriranduny arci, if you insist on 
preventing me from going first. (Jap. nasu corres- 
ponds to No. I. There is no Jap. equivalent to II.) 

Natsi, summer : natsi-guri, a summer shower, — at least 
such would appear to be the sense. (Jap. natm.) 

Nayana, (with a negative verb) no more, no longer : ndyancl 
yuruse narany kutu, because I can excuse you no 
longer. Conf. nd, now, already. 

Nayung, I. to become : atsiku natoyabing, it has 
become hot. Unju, tushe ikutsi na-mishebV gaf How 
old are you ? lit. you — years — how many deign to be- 
come ? 

H. Hence to be becoming, fitting, may, can (and in tho 
negative), it won’t do : Wang fichui nukuchi, ime nu 
nayumi ? Can it be that you can go, leaving me behind ? 
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Yuruse varan g , it will not do for me to excuse you. 

III. Hence also to ripen : kunibu natong, the 
oranges are [now] ripe. 

IV. Hence also nayung is used, like Jap. dekiru, to 
signify to be ready, to be finished : kuneda nu j'ung- 
yako, nati ga mtyablra ? Is the translation [I spoke 
about] the other day ready ? 

V. To walk, to go : saclri ngkai nayung, to go first, to 
take precedence ; sachi ngkai na-muhebivi, please go 
first. In the following example, the first nati has 
sense I., the second has sense V.: Wd ga hiburu nati, 
sachi ni nati, I will become the head, and will go 
first. (Jap. naru represents I, and more or less II 
and III, while IV and V are not represented by any 
kindred word in Jap., if we except the isolated phrase 
o nan, which signifies a “ progress ” or procession 
of the Shogun. 

Nayung, to resound : kannai nu nayung, to thunder. (Jap. 
naru.) 

Nchattuchindu, apparently part of the verb nung, to 
see, — perhaps a conditional mood. 

Nchi, gerund of nung, to see. 

Nde, a word expressive of vagueness, like our colloquial 
“ or something kiibd nde, a spider or something 
of that sort ; ashi nde yamache icurang ga yd f 
hasn’t [the horse] hurt its foot or something? 
(In Jap. the first of these instances would be 
represented by nado, the second by de mo. Doubt 
arises as to whether ndi may not be the proper plain 
form of the Luch. word. If so, nde would be the 
“ isolated ” form ; but in any case the latter would 
seem to be in exclusive use.) 

Nde, “ isolated ” form of the particle ndi. It is equivalent 
to Jap. to tea. 

Ndi, a postposition approximately equiv. to English that, 
or Jap. to ; see p. 55. 
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Nding, to be wet. (Jap. nureru /) 

Ndiru, a contraction of ndi yum (equivalent to Jap. to iu), 
called, said to be, but often untranslatable in English : 
mi-bung nit shicha ndiru ictchi, by reason of inferiority 

of rank ; ndiru hanashi nu usin' tsite, it having 

been said that. 

NS, an earthquake : ne ga gut any, there has been an earth- 
quake. (Archaic Jap. nae.) 

N®, a rice-sprout. (Jap. nae.) 

N®, “ isolated form ” of the postposition ni, in (equivalent 
to Jap. ni i in). 

Nebi, mimicry, imitation; ... nu nebi .‘•■hung, to imitate. 
(Jap. mttnabu or manebu, to imitate, to study. 
Modern Japanese drops the last syllable iu the 
noun, and says mane, as Luchuan has apparent- 
ly dropped the first. Or else ma may be a 

prefix signifying “ true,’’ so that ma-nebi would 
mean properly “copying the truth” or “truly 
copying.”) 

Ne-ji, wife,— always with honorific gu, thus gu neji 
your wife. (Jap. nai-shit Chin, ft f%.) 

Neng, not to be. Same as nerang, e. g. nji neng (equiv. 
to Jap. itte shimatta), he has gone away ; yutasha 
nenit isn’t it the best ? (Jap. nai .) 

Nerang, not to be; see p. 110: kadi nerang 
natony (equiv. to Jap. tabete shimatta), I have eaten 
it up. 

Ng, even, also, too. See p. 40 for this termination typical 
of the “ aggregated” forms of nouns. The form nung 
occurs in uninuny, even demons, where one would 
expect lining. 

Ngkai, to. See p. 56. 

Ngkashi, ancient times, once upon a time : ngkashi-banashi, a 
fairy-tale. (Jap. mukashi.) 

Ngkati, opposite. This word is properly the gerund of the 
next. (Jap. mukatte.) 
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Ngkayung, to be opposite, to confront. (Jap. mukau.) 

Ngkazi, a centipede. (Jap. mukade.) 

Ngkeyung, to go out to meet, to receive. (Jap. 

mulcaeru.) 

Ni, in, to, at. See p. 56. (Jap. ni, but less used.) 

Ni, a root : NI-bichi, a wedding, lit. root-pulling, — so 
called because the girl is, as it were, pulled up by 
the roots and transplanted to another home. 

(Jap. ne.) 

NI, luggage : ni-mutsi, ditto. (Jap. ni.) 

NI, two : ni-ke , a second storey. Most compounds shorten 
it to ni, as ni-jfi, twenty. (Jap. ni, Chin. — 

NIbu, a ladle (the Jap. hi-shahu). 

NIbui, sleepy. (Jap. n<mui. ) 

Nichi, day (in compounds) : me-nichi, every day. (Jap. 
nichi, Cliin. 0 .) 

Nichong, — almost pronounced nickuvng. See niyung. 

Ni-fe debiru, thank you. (Possibly ni-fe is the Chin. 
— ?), “ two salutes,” i. e. double thanks, which would 
be read ni-hai in Jap., but is not current in that 
language.) 

Nigeyuxg, to request, to beg. (Jap. negau.) 

Niguri-tachung, to become muddy. (Jap. nigoru and 
tatsu .) 

NIja-mung, something nasty. Conf. Nisbang. 

Niji, an onion. (Jap. negi.) 

NiJinS, endurance, patience, perseverance : (!?, fj aro 

given as the appropriate Chinese characters. 

NijIng, to be patient, to endure : na mjirarang, I can 
stand it no longer. (Jap. nigeru , to run away ?) 

Ni-mutsi, baggage, luggage. (Jap. ni-motsu, the second 
half of the compound being Chin. %, thing.) 

Ning, a year — in Chinese compounds : sliing-ning, a 
thousand years. (Jap. nen. Chin, if.) 

Ning, consideration, attention : nuvj itchi, paying atten- 
tion, carefully. (Jap. nen, Chin. Jfc.) 
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Ning, “ aggregated form ” of the postposition ni. (Jap. 
ni mo.) 

Nin-jing, a human being. (Jap. nin-gen, Chiu. A. RJ.) 

Ninjung, to sleep : nindi, goodnight, — to an inferior. 
Conf. If 105, sect. VI. (Jap. neru.) 

Nishang, nasty : nishanu kamarang, it is too nasty to eat. 

Nishi-buchi, west wind. (Jap. nishi, west, and fulcu, to 
blow.) 

Nitsi, fever. (Jap. netsu, Chin. $1.) 

Niwa, a garden : niwa-sii-tltsi, a cultivated cycad — as op- 
posed to a wild one. (Jap. niwa.') 

NiwI or Niwi, smell, odour. (Jap. nioi.) 

Niyung or Ning, to resemble, to be like. Almost always 
used in the perfect niching or pluperfect nichMang. 
(Classical Jap. niru.) 

NIyung, to boil, — trans. (Jap. niru.) 

Njasang, bitter : nja-mung, something have a bitter taste. 
(Jap. nigai.) 

Njashung, to put outside, to allow to go out : kun-jo njasa- 
rlng, to fly into a rage, — recalling our idiom to be put 
out. (Jap. dasu.) 

Nji, a thorn. (Jap. toge f) 

Nji chabira, goodbye ; lit. having gone out, I will come. 
See Njiyung and Chung. 

Nji-euni, a vessel about to sail, or just sailed. (Jap. 
de-bune.) 

Nji-guchi, the way out. (Jap. de-guchi.) 

Njiyung or Njing, to go out, hence to start, often simply to 
go : huni ga njitdng, the ship has sailed ; md md tide 
njard, yiitaeha gx? which would be the best places to 
go to ? njing shuraohi, causing to go out, leading 
forth, — poet.; nji rieng (equivalent to Jap. itte 
shimatta), he has gone away; nji tuti kung-nd! go 
and ask (equiv. to Jap. Mite kuru gaii); njinabitasi ga, 
tang wuyabirang (Jap. itte mimashita ga, dare-mo orima- 
sen), I went to look, but there was no one there. 
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(Jap. deru is the phonetic equivalent of Luch. njiyung , 
see p. 23 ; but in many idioms Jap. iku, to go, must 
be used to translate it. 

Njuchung, to move, — intrans. (Jap. iigokii.) 

Nma, there ; same as mu, q. v. 

Nna, all : wikigang, uinagung, tushuing, icambing, nna 
naehagiti, men and women, old people and children, 
every one of them weeping aloud. (Jap. mina.) 

Nnaji, an eel. (Jap. unct/ji.) 

Nna-mung, empty, perhaps lit. all [empty] thing. 

Nni, rice (in the stalk) : nni-dzichi, a rice mortar. (Jap. 
ine.) 

Nni, the chest, the stomach : nni nu waruku natogablng, 

I feel sick in the stomach. (Jap. vmne .) 

Nni, rafters, roof-timbers. Perhaps identical with the 
preceding. 

NSshuxg, to cure, to set to rights. (Jap. naosu.) 

No yijng, to get better, to recover, — intrans. (Jap. naoru.) 

Noyung, to sew. (Jap. nuu.) 

Nu, ? what? nil sh u ga ga? what does it do? what is 
the good of it? nu nding (equivalent to Jap. nan to 
mo) with a negative verb means nothing, as cho ml 
nding umang (Jap. hito uo nan to mo omowazu), 
to despise a person. Xii, ga charu wachi f (equiv. to 
Jap. do shita wake, though charu is lit. not shita but 
nani aru,) why ? (Probably identical with the first 
syllable of Jap. nani’ what? the second syllable of 
which is taken by Mr. Aston to be but the common 
postposition ni.) 

Nu-bai, the rainy season. (Jap. nyil-bai, Chin. A 

Nuchi or Inuchi, life : nuchi tutang, he lost (lit. took) his 
life, i. e. he died. (Jap. inochi.) 

Nuchi-kurushung, to thrust to death. (The second half of 
the compound is Jap. korosu, to kill.) 

Nuohung, to be separated — as a divorced couples 
(Jap. ?.) 
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Nudi, the throat, —only the inside of the throat is so called. 
(Jap. nodo .) 

Nudu, same sense as Nde, I. q. v. (Jap. nado.) 

Nu-gadung, a compound of ml, what, the interrogative 
particle ga, clu which is a syllable of uncertain significa- 
tion found in several verbal forms, and the “ aggre- 
gating suffix ” iuj. It occurs in the phrase nu-gadung 
y’are , equivalent to Jap. ikan to nareba, the reason 
is that 

Nu, of; see p. 57. (Jap. no, archaic nu.) 

Nubashung, to prolong, to postpone : mibashura lia'i, they 
will doubtless postpone it. (Jap. nolasu.) 

Nubiyung, to lengthen, — trans. (Jap. noberu, usually 
replaced by the causative nobnsu. ) 

Nubung, to be deferred. (Jap. nobiru.) 

Nubuyung, to rise. (Jap. noboru.) 

Nugiyung or Nuging, to flee, to run away : nuylm 
miche nerang , he had nowhere to flee to. 

(Jap. nigeruf') 

Nuji, a rainbow. (Jap. niji.) 

Nukujiri, a saw. (Jap. wlcogiri.') 

Nukusang, warm, (provincial Jap. nukui.) 

Nukushung, to leave, — trans., to allow to remain. (Jap. 
nolcosu.) 

Kukuyung, to remain, to be left : nnhitom tnund nerang, 
there was nothing left. (Jap. nohoru.) 

Nung, to see, — irreg. verb, conf. p. 111. It is used in 
many idiomatic phrases : inu nung, to [see a] dream ; 
nchi ndi (lit. seeing see), look 1 nchi u mi-Jcakiri, ditto 
honorific ; u mi-kakira, I will show it to you : nchi 
chung, to go and see (lit. having seen, to come) ; 
shi nabira, I will try (lit. doing, will see) ; n ji nchi 
nda, I will go and see (lit. going out, seeing, will see); 
tuti nabira, I will ask (lit. asking, will see) ; nche 
ndbirang, (lit. Jap. mite wa mimasen ), I have never 
seen it, etc., etc. (Jap. miru.~) 
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Ndng, “ aggregated form ” of ml f what ? Construed with a 
neg. verb, it means nothing : nung mutche icuyabirang, 
I have nothing. (Jap. nani mo.) 

Nunju, extremely honorific for nnju, you. Used in speak- 
ing to men of the rank of Andzu. 

Nunu, cloth. (Jap. nuno .) 

Nunung, to drink. (Jap. nomu.') 

Nurashung, to wet, to moisten. (Jap. nurasu.) 

Nusawang, whatever one may do, do as one may, anyhow. 

Nushi, the master of a house, a host, — used as equivalent 
to the Jap. aruji: a nmhi, Sir, also a respectful equiv. 
for you. (Jap. nmhi, owner.) 

Nusudu, a thief : nusudu-giifu, the ankle-bone. (Jap. 
nusu-bito.') 

Nuyung, to ride, to drive, to be in a boat : nui-tsicliung , 
to embark ; nui-diriwa, poet, equivalent to Jap. nori- 
dereba, when he goes off, — on a ship. (Jap. noru.) 


o. 

Oru, blue, green: For this iireg. adjective, conf. p. 121. 
Oyung, to quarrel. (Jap. au, to meet?) 

P. 

Papa, a grandmother, — vulg. (Jap. baba, grandmother, 
old woman ; conf. also Jap. ha ha, mother.) 

Peching, the designation of any gentleman over thirty -seven 
years of age. Written # _L. 


E. 

Ri, a league. (Jap. ri, Chin. jH.) 

Rb, a candle. (Jap. ro-sofcu, Chin. £j£, wax.) 

Ru, a dragon ; also pronounced du. (Jap. rijU, Chin, ft.) 
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Ru, a sort of part oar, part paddle, part rudder, used in ferry- 
boats, etc., and generally pulled by two men at the 
stern. (Jap. ro, “ oar,” the Chin. AJt. The Jap. 
word kaji, which now signifies “rudder” exclusively, 
was used in early times just as the Luch. word 
ru now is. Development and differentiation of the 
things named have brought about differentiation and 
greater accuracy in the names themselves.) 

Rui, a sort, a kind. (Jap. rui, Chin. M.) 

Ruku, six. (Jap. roku, Chin. 3 *. ) 


s. 


Sa, a word signifying amount, — found only in a few com- 
pounds, as chassa! how much ? kussa, this amount. 

Sa ! or Sa ! a final expletive : atsisanu dicing narang sa ya f 
(equivalent to Jap. atsulcute shiijo ga nai), oh ! it 
is so hot I don’t know what to do. (Jap. sa! but 
not used in such contexts.) 

Saba, a general name for any kind of light sandal. 

Sacbi, front : sachi nghai nci' mishebirt, or u sachi ngkai, 
please go first, apres vims. (Jap. salci.) 

Sadaiiing, to fix, to settle : ya saduming, to take up 
one’s abode. (Jap. sadamsni.') 

Sageshung, to seek : ti-sagwl, groping. (Jap. sagasu.) 

Sai, with ; see p. 58. 

Sai ! more honor, sari ! an interjection, used to draw 
attention — e. g. by a visitor, to call the servants 
within, there being no bells in Luchu for that 
purpose: Shit-mo ! sai! midii mi chigatuyabisi ga... 
please, Sir, we have lost our way, and. ..(Jap. saf 
But what then of the i or ri f So far as sense is 
concerned, Luch. sai corresponds rather to Jap. 
moshi.) 
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Saji, a cloth or kerchief which is tied round the head, 
like the Jap. hachi-mahi : saji chuku shimiti, having 
tied his kerchief tight. • 

Saka-dzichi, a wine-cup. (Jap. saka-zuki.) 

Sakana, the food — hut not the drink — served at a feast. 
This word is not used specifically to denote fish, as 
so often in Japanese. (Jap. sakana.) 

Sakang, prosperity, beautifully : sakang nu tuehi, when 
prosperous. (Jap. sakan.) 

Saki, spirituous liquor : saki-sichi, fond of liquor, a 
toper ; sake, sikang, liquor [is a thing] I don’t like* 
(Jap. suke.) 

Saking, to crack, — intrans., — to be fissured : jlng salciti, 
the soil too cracking. (Jap. sakeru.) 

Sakkwi, a cough : sakkn-l shuntj, to cough. (Jap. seki.) 

Saming, to fade away : iru earning, the colour fades ; 
mi earning, to wake from sleep, lit. eyes fading, i. e. 
dreams fading from the eyes as they awake to the 
realities of day. (Jap. sa merit.) 

Sam-ming, a bill, an innkeeper’s or tradesman’s account - 
sam-mino chassa nntoyabV ga yd? what is the amount 
of the bill? (Chin.#®.) 

San, Mr., — a Jap. word now sometimes used, as chi-ji san, 
Monsieur le Prefet, there being no precise Luch. 
equivalent for it. See, however, NDshi and Sue -me. 

Sax-da or San-du, — the latter more polite, — the Luch. 
equivalent of Jap. S a laird (Chin. =. fQ, a personal 
name given to third sons. 

Sang, three — in Chinese compounds : sang- ilu, three times. 
(Jap. s an, Chin. H.) 

Sang-ya, the country, lit. mountains and moors. (The 
Jap. form of the word, not commonly used, would be 
san-ya, Cbm. Jj $r. ) 

Sani, better Sham or Shai, which see. 

San-shing, a three-stringed guitar, which is the chief native 
Luch. instrument of music, the Japanese having 
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obtained their well-known shamisen from Luchu. The 
Japanese style the Luch. instrument jamisen, because 
often covered with the skin of a serpent (ja) ; but 
the Luchuans make no such distinction. (Chin. 

Htt.) 

Sappattoru, equivalent to Jap. sappari shita, clear, full, 
frank. 

Sabi 1 or Sari ! see Sai ! 

Sari-zari, an onomatope conveying the idea of spick and 
spanness : sari-zari tu shong, to look spick and span. 

Sata shung, to send news, — poet. (Jap. sat a suru.) 

Sa-ta, sugar. (Jap. sa-tu, Chin. |g.) 

Sato, apparently equiv. to Jap. sata, orders, information. 

Satu, home. (Jap. sato, village.) 

Satu-nushi, the designation of gentlemen between the ages 
of twenty-seven and thirty-seven, after which latter 
age they are styled peeking. (Jap. sato, village, 
and nushi, owner ; but the Luchuans write the 
word with the characters J1 ^.) 

Se-chi, cleverness, mental acuteness. (Jap. sai-chi, Chin. 
-*-<%■) 

Sjewe, happiness, fortunately. (Jap. saiwai.) 

Shabip.a, honor, future of shung, to do. 

Shai, with ; see p. 58. 

Shaku, a word equivalent to Jap. Jiodo, and needing to be 
variously rendered in English, though the fundamental 
meaning is amount, quantity : kerira-kerira shuru 
shaku (Jap. hikkuri-kaeru hodo ), enough for it to 
tumble over. 

Shaku, serving wine, acting as cup-bearer : u shaku tung 
shorasi, let her pour me out some wine. (Jap. shaku, 
Chin, ».) 

Shani, with, by. See p. 58. 

Sha-ya, apparently an irregular “ isolated form ” of the 
“ indefinite form ” of shung, to do, thus equiv. to Jap. 
shi tea [in such phrases as ski tea shinai, etc.] . 
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Shi, a postposition, for which see p. 58. 

Shi, a surname, a family. (Jap. set, Chin, fet.) 

Shi, four, shortened to shi in compounds : shi-po, lit. four 
sides, i. e. all round. (Jap. shi, Chin. K.) 

Shiba, the tongue. (Jap. shita.) 

Shibe, hare lip. 

Shibusang, astringent. (Jap. shibui.) 

Shi-byu, a temple of the sage, i. e. of Confucius. (Jap. 

( aei-byu , Chiu. S $S.) 

Shicha, the lower part, below, beneath: shicha ngkai, 
downwards, to an inferior in rank ; mi-bung nu shicha, 
inferior rank ; shicha-shiba, the lower lip, lit. lower 
tongue. (Jap. shita.) 

Shichi, seven. (Jap. shichi, Chin, -t.) 

Shi-ju, perpetually. (Jap. shi-jii, Chin. So &.) 

Shikat-tu, properly, fully, — equivalent to Jap. ju-bun. 
(Jap. shikkari, firmly ?) 

Shi-king, the world, the people in the world, every one. 
(Jap. se-ken, Chin. # F«T.) 

Shima, an island. (Jap. shiina.) 

Shijiayung, to be closed : shimatong, it is shut up. (Jap. 
shinvtru .) 

Shiming, to shut (tnms.), to make fast. (Jap. shimeru.) 

Shiming, causative of shung, to do. (Class. Jap. seshi- 
muru.) 

Shimu, lower, beneath. (Jap. shimo.) 

Shin-chi, the bottom of the heart, the tenderest affec- 
tions. (Jap. shin-chi, Chin. 'CJ Jg.) 

Shin-du, the captain of a junk. (Jap. sen-do, which now, 
however, serves to denote boatmen generally ; Chin, 
ife S0.) 

Shing, a thousand. (Jap. sen, Chin, ‘f - .) 

Shin-kutsi, lit. washing bones. Three years after interment 
the bones are washed in spirits, and are then placed’in 
a funeral uru in the family vault. (Chin. 'St df*.) 

Sbin-tiKwan-non, the Thousand-Handed Goddess of Mercy. 

Sap. toI. xxiii— 16 
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(Jap. Sen-ju Kwan-non, with Chin, ju instead of native 
te ; Chin. H If.) 

Shinudi-yying, to enter stealthily. (Jap. shitwbi-iru.) 

Shinung, to die ; conf. p. 78. (Jap. shinuru.) 

Shinung, (this present tense not certain, the forms shidong 
and shimiti having alone been met with), to be pure : 
mizi nu shidong, the water is pure. (Jap. sumu.') 

Shi-po, lit. four sides, i. e., every side, all round. (Jap. 
shi-ho, Chin. V9 ifr.) 

Shcpu, quite wet, drenched. (Jap. shiboru, to wring ?) 

ShieabTng, to investigate. (Jap. shirabem.') 

Shikusang, white : shini-bana, a white flower. (Jap. shiroi.') 

•Shisang, sour. (Jap. sui or supj.ai .) 

Shishi, meat when no special kind is mentioned, por 
is understood : ushi nu shishi, beef. (Class. Jap. 
shishi, now replaced by the Chin, term niku, $J.) 

Shishi, also called yama-shishi, a wild boar. (Jap. shishi or 
i-no-shishi.) 

Shi-shi, a lion. (Jap. shi-shi, Chin. M -J\) 

Shi-sho, a teacher. (Jap. shi-sho, Chin, tip EE.) 

Shitaku, preparations. (Jap. shitaku.') 

Shitataka, an onomatope for tapping or hitting hard. (Jap. 
shitataka.') 

Shiti, by force, insisting. (Jap. shiite.) 

Shitu, a father-in-law, a mother-in-law. (Jap. shutu.) 

Shi-tu, a student, a school-boy. (Jap. sri-to, Chin. ^ 4.) 

Shiwa shung, to be anxious. 

Shi-wung, to do, lit. to be doing, f-om shung, to do. 

Shiygng or Shing, to know, chiefly used in the perfect 
shitchong, which practically replaces the present : 
yang shitclioru tui, as you also are aware ; shitchosi 
n tsite, as he was aware ; shitcho-mishebimi f do 
you know ? anu tchu u shiri mishochd-yabimi / do 
you know him ? tang sliitchoru Tcutu, something 
which everybody knows ; shirang furi sshi watang, 
he pretended not to know. (Jap. shim .) 
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ShIza, an elder brother ; also an elder sister. This term is 
often used, irrespective of kin ship, in addressing one 
older than oneself. 

Sho-chu->ia, a kind of tallies or rongh ideographic marks, 
employed for keeping accounts in the rural districts of 
Great Luchu by the peas antry who are too ignorant to 
use the Chinese character. 

Sho-fung. true, real. (Chin. J£ ^.) 

Shong, perfect of shung, to do. 

Shu,’ apocopated present of shung, to do. 

Shu, the master of a house, a host. The lower classes use 
it also iu the sense of father : shu-mc (written 3 : fjtf ), 
sir, you, — said by an inferior. (Jap. shu[-jin], 
Chin. ±.) 

Shu-i, the name of the capital of Grent Luchu. (Jap. 
Shu-ri, Chin. ± JL.) 

Shu-ji, congratulation, celebration of a solemn or joyful 
event. (Jap. shu-gi, Chin. 

Shuku, a table. 

Shuku-bung, business. (Jap. shoku-bun, Chin. ® £>.) 

Shu-me. See Shu. 

Shu-mutsi, a book. (Jap. sho-motsu, Chin. # $7.) 

Shung, to do. Irreg. verb for which see p. 112. (Jap. 
suru.) 

Shu-nisg, all the people, every one. (Jap. sho-nin, Chin, 

ft A.) 

Shu-nu-me, a polite title used in speaking of elderly 
gentlemen, and also by a wife of her husband. 
In poetry it is pronounced short, — shu-nu-me, Conf. 
shii. 

Sichi, fond: sichong (really a perfect tense form), lam 
fond; sikang, I am not fond; saki-sichi, fond of 
liquor, a toper. (Jap. suki, suku.) 

Sidashang, cool. (Jap. suzushii.) 

Sigara, during, while: michi-sigara (poet.), while on th 
way. (Classical Jap. sugara .) 
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Sigu, or Sigu ni, immediately, at once : sigu tadema nakad, 
in an instant,— said of past time. (Jap. sugu.) 

Sigu, a penknife. 

Sijing, to exceed, to be too. ..(Jap. sugiru.) 

Suisang, excessive, too : chu mi sijiku chung, too many 
people have come. 

Simang or Sinabirang, see the next. 

Sinung, to pass muster, to do. Used in such idiomatic phrases 
as inlsaidungsS, Icuyung ; mlko nerangdung ara, sinung, 
if it is new, I will buy it ; if it is not new, let it pass, 
i.e. I can do without it. The negative simang is much 
used to signify won’t do, not right, must not : tida nu 
agayu' madi ninte simang, it isn’t right to sleep till 
sunrise. Sinabirang is an honorific equivalent of 
simang. (Jap. sumui) 

Sizika, quiet : sizika ni at tukuru, a quiet place. (Jap. 
shizuka.) 

So-bing, a quick opportunity, i.e. a swift-sailing vessel. 
(The Jap. equivalent, if used, would be so-bin, Chin. 
**.) 

So-dang, consultation : sd-dang shung, to cousult. (Jap. 
sb-dan, Chin, ft) Ifc.) 

So -I, a difference : sd-ye nerang hazi, there could not have 
been the least doubt. (Jap. so-i, Chin. #3 j|. I 

SoruNG, to take with one — as a companion. (Jap. soeru, 
to add.) 

Suba, the side, beside : suba nglcai yudi, calling him to 
them. (Jap. soba.~) 

Sudating, to bring up, to educate. (Jap. sodateru.) 

Sum, a sleeve. (Jap. sode.) 

Su-gamI, general care, public charge. (The Jap. equi- 
valent would be so-gainae, the first syllable both in 
Luch. and Jap. being the Chin. £§.) 

Sugi, past, after. (Jap. sugi.) 

Sukkwe shung, said to signify properly to blush, but 
constantly used to express the meaning of being in 
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trouble or in a quandary, somewhat like the Jap. 
homaru, thus : nna mkkwecho-mishera hazi, they 
must all have been at their wits’ ends. 

Suku, the bottom, e. g. of a vessel or of a pond. (Jap. 
soko.) 

Sukuyung, to rescue. (Jap. sukuu.) 

Su-mI, intelligent, sharpwitted : su-ml )iu mung, an intelligent 
fellow. (Jap. so-mei, Chin. It B$.) 

Sumi-tsichung, poet., to grow fond, to fall in love. (Jap. 
someru, to dye, and tsuku, to fix ?) 

Sumu-sumu, a resumptive adverb used to introduce a new 
subject in a narration. (Classical Jap. S-imo-sumo.) 

Sung or Shung, loss — pecuniary, etc. (Jap. son, Chin, tfj.) 

Sura, the sky. (Jap. sora.) 

SO-titsi, a cycud, — a sort of sago-palm, the Cycas revoluta, 
which grows abundantly in Lucliu and serves as food, 
especially to the poorer class and in time of famine : 
su-titsi nu sago. (Jap. so-tetsu, Chin. & $1.) 

Suttu, a little. (Jap. c hotto ?) 

Sutumiti, early. (Classical Jap. tsutomete.) 

Suyung, to shave : fiji suti hicite, I want to get shaved. 
(Jap. soru or suru). 

Suyung, to accompany, to go alongside : kara suti atchusi, 
walking along the side of the river. (Jap. sou, to be 
joined.) 


T. 

Ta, two, — in compounds : la-icing, twice. I Jap. /Ufa.) 

Ta ? who ? See pp. 47-8. (Archaic Jap. ta, Modem 
Jap. dare.) 

Ta, a rice-field. (Jap. fa.) 

Ti, or Tang, etcetera : ishi-gica ta, pebbles and such things ; 
shu-nu-me tang, my lord and his train. (Perhaps 
from Chiu. ^.) 
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Tabaku, tobacco : tabaku huchung, to smoke. ''.Jap. 
tabako .) 

Tabi, a journey. (Jap. tali.) 

Tabi, properly I. giving : yl mung u tabi mishochi 
( equivalent to Jap. kekko na shina ico kudasaimashite), 
thanks for your charming present. II. Hence more 
often used as an honorific resembling such English 
words as deign and condescend, but generally 

best translated by please : ehikachi u tabi miahebiri 
(Jap. o kika-ie nastte kudasai ), please be so 

good as to tell me ; waza-naza imenshochi, u tabi 
mish/ichi, ni-fe debiru (Jap. waza-uaza oidenasaimashite, 
arigato gozaimmu), many thanks for having been 
so kind as to call. The only other part of the verb 
met with beside the Indefinite tabi, is the Imperative 
tabori, poet. (Classical Jap. tamau, to which is related 
the modern Jap. taberu, to eat, properly to be 
given food by a condescending superior.) 

Tabi-tabi, often. The non-reduplicated form tabi, which 
n Jap. signifies a time, is not in use, being replaced 
by the word keng. (Jap. tabi-tabi.) 

Tachi, a sword. (Class. Jap. tachi .) 

Tachi-ji, fire-wood. (Jap. tahi-gi.) 

Tachimachi, suddenly. (Jap. tachimachi .) 

Tachung, to stand, to stand up, hence to start on a 
journey : achd tachwu ba, wheu starting next morning 
tatcharu atu, after his departure. (Jap. tatsu.) 

Tada, only. (Jap. tada.) 

Tajdashisang, correct, proper. (Jap. tadashii.') 

Tadema, now. (Jap. tadaima.) 

Tag! ni, mutually. (Jap. tagai nii) 

Taka, a hawk. (Jap. taka.) 

Takabui, haughtiness. (Jap. takahuri.) 

Takabuyung, to be haughty. (Jap. talcaburu .) 

Takasang, high, steep, hence dear — in price. (Jap. 
takai). 
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Takkwashung, to stick on to, to press or push with th© 
hands. 

Tamagu, an egg. (Jap. tamago.) 

Tami ni, for the sak j cf, in order to. (Jap. tame ni .) 

Tamme, grandfather, an cld gentleman, — a polite term. 
Conf. tarl, father, and the honorific suffix ml. 

Tam-munu, piece goods. (Jap. tam-mo.io.) 

Ta -mono, fire-wood: ia mung uya, a- vendor of fire- 
wood. 

Tang, a suffix indicating the imperfect tense ; see pp. 8B 
and 96. 

Tang. See ta. 3. 

Tani, the testicles. 

Tanunung, to request, o call upon. (Jap. tanomu.') 

TarI, a father, — used by the upper classes. 

Taring, to suffice, — generally used in the perfect tense, 
taritoig. (Jap. .a iiu.) 

Taru, a barrel. (Jap. lam.) 

T’abu, for tu aru, a suffix sometimes used to verbalise 
nouns : anne-taru do-re nevg (Jap. anna don uanai) r 
there is no such reason. (Classical Jap. t’aru.') 

TasikIng, to save, to rescue. (Jap. tamkeru.') 

Tatamayung, to be piled or heaped up, to increase, — intrans, 
(Jap. tatamaru, to be folded ; conf. the next.) 

Tatang, a mat. (Jap. tatami.) 

Tating, to set up, hence to ofler : u saka-diicki iati i, 
present the wine-cup. (Jap. tateru.) 

Tatsi, two : tatsi n ti, both hands ; a 'a tatsi, two holes. 
(Jap. futatsu .) 

Tatsikatoyung, to sprawl. 

Tatui, supposing, even though ; also used in combination 
with ndi ssing to signify whether... or : tatui chu 
ngkai kwira ndi ssing, iri-muku tura ndi ssing, whether 
we give her in marriage, or adopt a son-in-law into 
the family for her. (Jap. tatoe.') 

TchO and Tcnu, a person. See Chu. 
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Te-fu, a heavy gale, a typhoon : te-fu fuchang, there was 
a typhoon. (Jap. ten- fit, Chin, dz. M ; but the native 
Jap. word arashi is more used.) 

Te-ge, mostly, for the most part. (Jap. taigai, Chin. 

*m.) 

Tekang, Tejiang, or Teng, suffixes equivalent to Jap. 
Jeeredom'i. They may be rendered in English either 
by although, or else by but or yet prefixed to the next 
clause. Conf. p. 94 : atang-temang, though there 
was ; nchanyteng ndarang, chickangteny chikarang, 
looking, yet unable to see ; listening, yet unable to 
hear. 

Te-so, trouble : gu te-so, a trouble to you (=Jap. tai-gi ); gu 
te-so y’amishsru hazi debiru, I am afraid it must have 
been a trouble to you. (Jap. tai-sd, used in the sense 
of much, a lot, Chin, dz fii.) 

Te-tI, mostly, for the most part. (Jap. tai-h >, Chin, zk $t.) 

Ti, a suffix used to form the gerund ; see pp. 89 and 96. 

Ti, the hand: ti-sagwi, groping (Jap. te-sagvri,. The i 
becomes short in some compounds, as ti-shuku, a hand 
lamp. TcUsi n’ ti, both hands. (Jap. te.) 

Tida, the sun : tula nu agatong, the suu has risen ; tida 
nu itchong, the sun is striking, — e. g. on the verandah. 
V tida (with short u) means the setting sun. 

Ti-gami, a letter, an epistle. (Jap. te-gami.) 

Ti-gujii, preparations, — e. g. for a journey. (Jap. te- 
gumi, a plan.) 

Tima-dabi shung, to take time, to give trouble. (Jap. tewa- 
doru.) 

Tih-ohi, the weather : yi tin-chi debiru, it is fine weather. 
Sometimes pronounced din-chi, as yana dinchi debiru, 
it is bad weather. (Jap. ten-ki, Chin. K f£.) 

Ting, heaven, the sky. (Jap. ten, Chin. 5^..) 

Tip-pu, a gun. (Jap. tep-pd. Chin. Ml ffe.) 

Tiba, a Buddhist temple. (Jap. tera.) 
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Ti-shuku, a hand lamp. (Jap. te-shoku, the second half of 
the compound being Chin. 

TI-su, the master of a house, a host. (Jap. tei-shu, chiefly 
used in the sense of husband, Chin. ^ ±.) 

Titsi, one : titsing nerang (Jap. hitotsu mo nai), there 
is not a single one. (Jap. hitotsu.) 

To, China, — from the name of the T’ang dj nasty. (Jap. 
To, Chin. l$t.) 

To, quickly ; also used as an expletive of urgency in the 
sense of come along ! now then ! (Classical Jap. 
toku.) 

To-cho, the city of Tokyo. (Jap. To-hyo, Chin, ft fit.) 

Tona, distance, far : aga tona nu miclvi, such a long way. 
Conf. tusang. 

To-nu-ceung, Indian corn, maize. (The first syllable 
is identical with that of the synonymous Jap. term 
to-murokoshi, Chin. $t.) 

Toeing, to fall down. (Jap. taoreru.) 

Tobu, attributive perfect tense termination, which is 
suffixed to certain adverbs : sappattoru tehu (Jap. sappari 
shitu hito ), a straightforward man. It is a con- 
traction of tu iruru, being. 

Toshung, to knock over, to knock down : hiri-toshung, 
to kick over. (Jap. taosu.) 

Toto, at length : totd nil yutnshang (=Jap. mo yoroshii), that 
is enough. (Jap. totd, not however used in such con- 
texts as that indicated by the above example.) 

TsI ni, at length, at last. (Jap. tsui ni .) 

Tsibacbi, a camellia. (Jap. tsubaki.) 

Tsibu, ajar. (Jap. tsuho.) 

Tsiburu, the head. (Jap. tsumuri .) 

Tsichi, the moon : tsichi nu yu, a moonlight night* 
(Jap. tsuki.) 

Tsichi-mi, effect, result. (Jap. kiki-me.) 

Tsiching, a parcel. (Jap. tsutsumi.) 
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Tsichini, a fox. (Jap. Intsune.) 

Tsi-go, circumstances, conveni ince. (Jap. tsu-go, Chin. 

**.) 

Tsikanayung, to feed, to nourish. — The termination recalls 
Jap. yashinau, to feed, and many other verbs in rum. 

Tsike-mung, a servant. (Jap. tsukau, to employ ; tsukai, 
a messenger. 

TsiKrrUNG or Tsixing, to set, to fix : kuni tsikiyung, to 
bring a boat to shore ; tii-ru tsikiyung, to light a 
lantern ; . siki dctfci a kind of match. (Jap. UvJceru.) 

Tsikuyung or Tsukuyung, to manufacture, to make, 
to grow (trans.): yaehi-mung tsikyut tukuru, a place 
where pottery is manufactured ; Inure nu shai tsukute’ 
gaf what is this made of? mmu tsukuyung, to 
grow potatoes. (Jap. tsulcuru.) 

Tsimi, a nail, a claw, a hoof : tsima-kurubi, a stumble (said 
of a horse). (Jap. tsume.) 

Tsimpe, saliva. (Jap. tsubaki f) 

Tbina, a rope. (Jap. tsuna .) 

T*ing, common, usual : tsmg nsrang, uncommon. (Jap. 

(.'««««.) 

Tbinsi, the knee. 

Tbinung, to pack. (Jap. tsumu.') 

Tsibiti ichung, to take with one. (Jap. ts (reru.) 

Tsiru, a stork, a crane. (Jap. (sun.) 

TsIti, more often used in the “isolated form” Tsite, 
owing to, as. It is construed .with n' (for ni ) : 
sidalca natusi n tsite, as it has got cool. (Jap. tsuite.) 

Tsitumi-ning, an official. (Jap. isu omeru, to be busy at, 
to work, and Chin. A., man.) 

Tbon-tson, an onomatope for the appearance of tears 
trickling down. 

Tsukuyung, see Tsikuyung. 

Tu, with, etc. See p. 59. (Jap. to, but mnch more 
restricted in sense.) 

Tu, ten. (Jap. to.) 
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Tubi-tui, a bird. Conf. tui. (Jap. tobu tori, a flying 
bird.) 

Tuchi, time, hour : yft-shft nu tuchi, childhood, youth. 
(Jap. *oki.) 

Tuchi, a watch, a click. (Jap. to-kn, the second half 
of each word being Chin, fb.) 

Tuduking, to send in, to report. (Jap. todokeru.) 

Tui, a fowl, — used, like the English word fowl, almost 
exclusively to denote the barndoor fowl. Bird 
in general is tubi-tui, lit. flying fowl. (Jap. 
tori.) 

Tui, more rarely Turi, way, manner, as : bmutTd, this way, 
thus ; yang shitchvu tui, as you [also] are aware ; 
unnukitaiu tui y'aya'nng, it is as I informed you. 
(Jap. ton.) 

Tuiye-muchi (expl.iaed by the characters -£[ ji i$j; 
muchi is the Jap. muki). The meaning apparently 
is : method of intercourse, social character. 

Tuji, a wife : trji mitii, husband and wife — lit. wife and 
husband. (Class. Jap. toji, a housewife.) 

TujIng, to bind — as a book. (Jap. tojirui) 

Tuku, an alcove. (Jap. toko-no-ma.) 

Tuku, profit. (Jap. tcku, Chin. 1#.) 

Tu'KURU, a place ; hence also circumstance, fact : sang-du yd 
uchi-shi-mishdcha' ndi yut tukuru kata, owing to the 
circumstance of her having thrice changed her abode. 
(Jap. tokoro .) 

Tusiarashung, to b -ing into a house as guest, to 
lodge, — trans.: tumarachi hciri, let me stay. This verbi 
is the causative of the next. 

Tcmayung, to stop, to stay, — intrans. (Jap. toma. u.) 

Tumeyung, to pick up: tumei mung, something picked up 
(Jap. [mi ]tnmeru, to notice?) 

T’umiba, poet, cqjiva lent of Jap. to omoiba, if one thinks 
the thought of. 

Tcmisg, to stop, — trans. (Jap. tcm?ru ) 
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Tumu, a companion, a follower : tumu nashung, to ac- 
company as a retainer or servant ; u tumu shabira, 
I will accompany you. (Jap. totno.') 

Tumu, the stern of a vessel. (Jap, tomo.') 

Tung-chi, a house, — honorific : tung-che, your house - 
Written ® ft. 

Tung-do, East Road, IS, — the name of a large street 

by the Nafa landing-place. Observe the pronunciation 
of the first character, which resembles the original 
Chinese sound, not the Jap. adaptation of it, viz. to. 

Tuba, a tiger. 'Jap. tora.) 

Turn, a gate of this form TT, the Jap. torii. For a discus- 
sion of this word, see “ A Preliminary Account of the 
Luchuan Language,” in the “ Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Institute” for 1895, where it is shown that both 
the word and the thing are not improbably of 
continental Asiatic origin. 

Turn, see tui. 

Tu-ku, a house-lamp with paper sides resembling the Jap. 
■an- don. (Jap. td-ro, a stationary lamp of stone or 
bronze placed outside the house, Chin. ® H. ) 

Turubayung, to be dull, vacant, stupid, — used as an equi- 
valent of the Jap. bon-yari shite iru. 

Tusang, distant, far : tiiku vglcaye, to a distance. (Jap. 
toi.) 

Tushi, a year : lushi-guru, age, proper age, time. (Jap. 
toshi.) 

Tushui, an aged person. (Jap. toshi-yori.) 

Tuting, rather, preferably. (Jap. tote mo, even if ; with a 
negative verb, in no wise.) 

Tuyung, to take : inuchi tuyung, to die (not to take life). 
The causative turashung is used as a kind of auxiliary 
verb in such idioms as Nila ! ktnamiti twasa, Oh 1 I’ll 
arrest you, — like the corresponding word toraseru in 
old-fashioned colloquial Japauese ; — kite hi twasa, I’ll 
cut you down. (Jap. toru .) 
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Tuyung, to enquire, to ask : tuti chabira, I will go and ask ; 

tuti nahira , I will just ask. (Jap. ton.) 

Tuyung, to pngs through, to pass along : wma nuti tuine, 
if one passes by on horseback. (Jap. torn.) 


TJ. 


U, an honorific prefix to nouns and verbs. Conf. p. 137. 
Sometimes it becomes me' before the vowel of the next 
word, as u-w’ tiuma for u Ituma, your [honourable] 
leave. (Jap. o.) 

tJ, yes. See p. 129. (Archaic Jap. 6.) 

Ubiyung, to remember, to feel, to know : kutenung 
uhiebirany mung na, I did not feel it at all. (Jap. oboeru .) 

Ubizi ni, suddenly, unexpectedly, — equiv. to Jap. bjotto. 
(Connected with the preceding.) 

Uchi, inside, hence a house, hence also among, while : 
uehi ngkai, into the house, indoors ; ninturu ueb, while 
asleep ; unu uchi ning, among them too. In the senso 
of while, uchi ni is also used. (Jap. uchi.) 

Uchina, the island of Great Luchu. (Jap. Okinawa.) 

Uching, to remove from one place to another (intrans.), 
to change house: machi-ya ngkai uchi-mtihochang, 
she changed her abode to a lodging in the town. 
For the above “ indefinite form ” uchi, uchi with both 
vowels long is substituted in the compound noun 
yd-uchi, change of abode. The reason for this 
vowel lengthening is not apparent. (Jap. utsusu, 
to remove, trans.?) 

Uchung, to strike, to beat : uchi-kurwshung, to beat to 
death. (Jap. utsu.) 

Cdc, a bed-quilt resembling the Jap. futon. 

U-dung, a title equiv. to Royal Highness : Matsiyama Uditng, 
His Royal Highuess Prince Matsiyama — a younger son 
of the ex-Kiug. (Jap. yo-ten, a palace, Chin. $?.) 

Uduruchung, to take fright, to be afraid. (Jap. odoroku.) 
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Udzuhing, to bury, to cover over. (Jap. uzument.') 

Ufe, an alternative form of ife, a little, used chiefly by 
women. 

Ufu-jungjang-shI, or ufu-jungjang-shi-me, or ufu-jung- 
janashI-me, extremely honorific terms for grandfather, 
used only in the royal family and highest Court circles. 
The last is the politest of all ; dependents would employ 
it, whereas relatives would preferably use either ot 
the first two. 

Ufushang, numerous : ufushang ikirasang, many or few, 
hence number. The stem ufu is used in the cognate 
sense of great, large. (Conf. Jap. oi, numerous, and 
dkii, stem o, large.) 

Ufu-sho-mung a careless fellow. ( Ufu, stem of the preced- 
ing, is the same as Jap. o, big ; muny is Jap. mono, 
thing or person ; slid is of obscure meaning.) 

Ufu-tchu, an adult, lit. big person. 

Ufu-yuku, excessive greed or covetousness. 

Uguyung, to be proud. (Jap. ogoru.) 

Uhoku, greatly, much. (Connected with ufushang, and equiv. 
to Jap. oku.') 

Ui, a general name for cucurbitaceous fruits : ui-gwa, a 
small species of cucumber ; kwantu-ui, a water- 
melon. (Jap. uri.) 

Ujinui, making good a deficiency, atonement. (Jap. 
oginai.) 

Ujinuyung, to make up a deficiency, to supply, to add. 
(Jap. oyinau.) 

Ujirashang, beloved, dear, pet : vjirashi-wung (with short 
a), a dear little thing. 

U-kami (ftp #), a god. The honorific prefix u is apparently 
essential. (Jap. kami.) 

Ukasang, dangerous. (Jap. ohaui, to offend ?) 

Ckata, probably. (Jap. okata.) 

Uki-muchi, undertaking, taking charge of. (Jap. nkt- 
moehi. ) 
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UkIng, to awake. (Tap. okiu, to rise.) 

TJkune, conduct, behaviour. (Jap. okonai.) 

Ukuring, to be late, to miss : jum-pii ukurite sinabirang , 
it won’t do to miss this fair breeze. (Jap. obureru.) 

Ukushung, to rouse, to waken : ukuchi kwiri yd, please 
wake me. (Jap. okosu.) 

Ukuyctng, to rise, to begin, to take place. (Jap. okoru.) 

Ukuyung, to send, also to accompany a parting guest to 
the door : huna-ukui, seeing off one about to start 
on a voyage. The apoc. imperfect nkiita’ (with long it) 
has been met with, where uku a would be more regular. 
(Jap. okum.) 

UmanI, a married elder sister. So called by the Shud 
people. At Nafa they simply use mml, the generrl 
name for an tiler sister. 

U-me, His Lordship, — used in speaking of the a mu or 
highest nobility. (Written ml, Jap. o mae, formerly 
and still sometimes a highly honorific designation for 
exalted personages, but now generally used as the 
most familiar term for “ you.”) 

Umi, the sea : umi-bata, the sea-shore ; umi-itshi, coral. 
(Jap. umi.) 

Umushibusang, amusing. (Jap. omoshiroi .) 

Umussang, a common contracted form of the preceding. 

Umuyu.ng, to think, to think of. There is a negative umang, 
as if from positive i inning. (Conf. Jap. omo eo-existing 
with Class, omohoyu.) In compounds wo find umi : 
munu-umi, the Jap. mono-omoi, sadness. 

Ung, used for unu, that, when a g follows, sometimes also 
when n follows : ung guto-ru, like that ; ung ni usa'.tl, 
crushed by them. 

Uni, a demon, a devil. Its “ aggregated form ” is irregulai, 
viz. uninung. (Jap. oni ) 

Uni, a vessel employed to carry some person of high rank. 

Unju, you,— polite, corresponding in use to Jap. ana: a. 
Conf. pp. 45-6. 
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Unna, that sort of, such, equivalent to Jap. sonna. 

Unnini, at that moment, just then. L’n is doubtless for 
ung, that, and ni is the postposition in, at ; the middle 
syllable ni remains obscure. 

Unnuking, an honorific verb equiv. to Jap. moshi-ageru, 
signifying to inform a superior : unnukitaru tui y’aya- 
bing, it is as I had the honour to inform you ; u machi 
mishdrachi, Juttu chadungdiny unnukirariyabirang, I 
know not what excuse to offer for haviug kept you 
waiting. 

Unu, that, equivalent to Jap. sono ; conf. p. 47. 

Ubi, that, equiv. to Jap. sore, conf. p. 47 : uri-fudu, 
that amount ; ure duttu wakarany, I don’t understand 
that at all. 

UkIng, to sell, — intrans. (Jap. ureru.) 

Uring, to break, — intrans. — to be snapped off. (Jap # 
oreru.) 

Uriyung or Uring, to descend, to dismount. (Jap 
oriru.) 

Usaging, an honorific verb denoting something done by 
an inferior to a superior, somewhat like the Jap* 
ageni. 

Useyung, to revile, to insult. 

Ushagayung, an honorific verb equivalent to Jap. o agari 
nasaru or meshi-agaru, and signifying to take, to eat, to 
driuk, etc. : u cha nshagarani ? won’t you take some 
tea, Sir ? tabaku ushagari, please smoke. (Jap. oshi- 
ageru, to push up ?) 

UshI, a bull, a cow, cattle. (Jap. ushi.) 

Ushi, teaching, doctrine : vsM-gata, instruction, training. 
(Jap. oshie.) 

Ushi, a mortar. : ushi-ba, a molar (lit. mortar) tooth. (Jap. 
um.) 

Oshima, the island of Amami-Oshima. (Jap. Oshima.) 

U8hissang, regrettable : mhissang yd ! what a pity 1 (Jap. 
oshii.) 
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U-shu-gana-shi-me, His Majesty, — a title suffixed to the 
name of each Luehuan King, and written with the 
characters $i> ± iff P ail. 

Ushume, grandfather, — used by the vulgar. It probably 
represents the characters ± #5. 

Usisang, late. (Jap. osoi.') 

Ussang, joyful. (Jap. ureshii ?) 

Ussasshe, like that, at that rate, in that case. 

Usuyung, to crush. (Jap. osaeru.) 

Ut, a prefix used to emphasise the meaning of certain verbs ; 
see p. 106 : kani ut-turattanj, I had my money 
stolen. 

Uta, a song, a poem in native Luehuan or in Japanese, — 
not in Chinese : uta yunung, to compose a poem. 
(Jap. uta.) 

U-TAKi, a Shinto shrine, — so called because generally built 
on a hill. (In Jap. more than one mountain sacred to 
the Shinto cult is called On-take, or what is the 
same thing, Mi-take.) 

U-TiDA, the setting sun. Conf. uting and tida. 

Uting, to fall. (Jap. ochiru.') 

TJttu, a younger brother. (Jap. ototo .) 

Utu, a sound, a noise. (Jap. oto.) 

Utuge, the chin. (Class. Jap. otogai.) 

Uturushang, dreadtul. (Jap. odoroku, to start with fright.) 

Utushung, to let fall, to drop, — trans. (Jap. otosu.) < 

Uya, a parent : wikiga nu uya, a father ; icinayu nu uya, a 
mother. (Jap. oya) 

Uya, au itinerant dealer : iyu-uya, a fishmonger ; yase-uya, 
a greengrocer. This word may be but a variant of 
the preceding one, specialised by usage ; for oya, the 
Jap. equivalent of Luch. uya, parent, is evidently 
cognate to the verb oiru, to grow old. Thus iyu-uya 
might originally have meant “ the old man who sells 
fish.” Sometimes it is abbreviated to ya. 

0YAJI, official, public. (Jap. oyake.) 

Sup. rol. xxUi-17 
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Uyamma (from uya, parent, said to be used in the 
Yaeyama group of islands as a mere honorific, like 
the character ftp, — and amma, mother), the native 
mistress, on one of the Further Isles, of a Luchuan 
official. A common man’s mistress would be styled 
simply amma. 

U yung, to sell — trans. (Jap. m/m.) 

Uyung, to weave : nunu uyung, to weave cloth. (Jap. 
oiu.) 

Uyung, to break, — trans. (Jap. oru.) 

Uyung, to pursue : atu kara uti, following after. (Jap. 
ou.) 


w. 

Wa I a rare final expletive : mutchi ku, tea I bring them ! 
(Jap. wa! used chiefly by women. For the Luch. 
equivalent of the much more important Jap. postposi- 
tion wa, see Chapter III et pass.) 

Wa, I, my. See Wang. 

Wa, a pig : wd-gwd, a sucking pig ; wa kd-yd, a swineherd. 
(Class. Jap. i, written wit) 

Wa, a wheel. (Jap. wa.) 

Wachi or Wachiye, reason, cause : nu ga chdru 

wachi if a ga f what is the reason? wachiye ya 
nerang, there is no reason. 

Wakayung, to understand : wakati f do you understand 
(rude)? m waka mishe’ ga shabitaraf (ditto 
polite) ii / wakaybitang, yes, I understand. (Jap. 

waka i u ) 

Wa-mi, see p. 45. (Jap. wa ya mi.) 

Wang, I. See p. 45 for the various forms assumed by 
this pronoun. (Arch. Jap. wa, Class. Jap. ware.) 

Wakabi, a child : iratabi n’chd, children. (Jap. 

warabe.) 
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Warayung, to laugh. (Jap. warn it.) 

Wari-mung, something fragile. (Jap. ware-mono.) 

Wasiyung, to forget. (Jap. wasureru.) 

Wassang, bad : wd ga nassang, it is my fault. (Jap. 
i rami.) 

Wata, the abdomen : wata mi yaili, stomaeh-ache. (Jap . 
hai a-wata, intestines.) 

Watta, I, we. See p. 45. 

■\7aZA ttu ) 

Waza waz'a f on purpose. (Jap. ivaza to or uaza-ieaza.) 

Wazawe, a calamity. (Jap. uazauai.) 

Wesi’ MisHORt, goodnight, lit. deign to rest. Apparently 
the verb is a defective one, possessing only this 
single form,— the apocopated indefinite. The present 
indicative, should it exist, is probably ivesinung, 
corresponding to Jap. yasumu, to rest. 

Wi, a nephew. (Jap. oi.) 

Wiche shung, to make an appearance, to come, to 
meet. 

Wi-fe, a funeral tablet. (Jap. i-hni, Chin. 14 lift.) 

Wiki, a brother, — so called by his sisters. 

Wikiga, a man. (Jap. otuko, which is spelt icotoko f) 

Winagu, a woman : winagu-n’gwa, a girl ; irinagu nu uya, 
a mother. (Jap. onago.) 

Wirukisang, amusing, interesting. (Jap. oroka, which 
now means foolish, but in classical times negligent ?) 

Wiyung, to be tipsy. (Jap. you.) 

Wo, a king. (Jap. 6, written icon, Chin. 2.) 

Wfj, male : u-u-ing, a [male] dog ; icU-mung, the male of 
any animal. (Jap. o, osu.) 

Wudui, a dance, specifically a theatrical performance : 
uwlui-shd, an actor ; midui-yd, a theatre. (Jap. odori, 
a dance.) 

Wuduyung, to danee, specifically to act on the stage of a 
theatre, Luchuan plays always including some dancing, 
and being indeed, as it would seem, but an outgrowth 
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of professional dancing. Ordinary dancing by non- 
professionals is called not letiduyumj, but moyung. 
(Jap. odoru.) 

Wuganung, to venerate, hence used as an honorific equivalent 
for to meet, to see : hajimiiti icuganabira, I will venerate 
you for the first time, i. e. I am happy to make your 
acquaintance ; acha icuganabira, I will see you to- 
morrow ; chill wuganobira, good day, how do you do ? 
ill uuganabitang (equivalent to Jap. hai ! kashik mari- 
mashita), I will obey your orders, Sir ; mada wugade 
ndbirang (equivalent to Jap. mada hai ken itashimasen), 
I have not yet had the honour to see it ; nags 
miganabirang (equiv. to Jap. go bussita itashimmhita), 
I have been remiss in not going to see you for so long. 
(Jap. ogamu, to worship.) 

Wuji, the sugar-cane. 

Wu.nai, properly a younger sister; but brothers call all 
their sisters so. (Jap. imoto t) 

Wunchiu, an uncle. This term is often used in addressing 
elderly men, irrespective of kinship. (Jap. oji, for woji.) 

Wung, to dwell, to remain, hence to be. For this irreg. auxil. 
verb, see Chap. VII, especially 11 114, 118, 140, 143, 
and 144: ya-ya ammd tu trutori yd ! you must remain 
with mother ; uniting wuratvang, tries to stay, but 
cannot. Chu nil wu’ tja yd f — I Ft du shabtni ! Are 
there any people there ? I should just think there 
were! ivuranhmg a us, in case there are not. (Jap. 
oru, for' warn.) 

Wung, benefaction, kindness. (Jap. on, Chin. ,®.) 

Wunna, a woman. (Jap. onna.) 

Wutayung, to be tired. 

Wuti, in, at : kuri unite, hereupon ; conf. p. 59. (Jap. ni 
oite.) 

Wutti, the day before yesterday. (Jap. ototoi.) 

Wutu, a husband : ivutu mutashung , lit. to cause to have a 
husband, i. e. to marry off a girl. (Jap. otto.) 
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w. 

Ww' used for u, the honorific prefix, before words com- 
mencing with a vowel, as ww'iri (for, u iri) miahcbiri, 
please come in ; icw’ anne (equivalent to Jap. go annai ), 
information. 

Wwe-kata, a high title of nobility : wicekata-nu-me, His 
Lordship. (Jap. oya-kata, the “ old man ” or “ boss ” 
of a gang of workmen, etc.) 

Wwr, the top, above : inn nu, upper ; win ngkai, 
upwards ; mil ngkai me, when addressing a superior ; 
mi-bung nu am, superiority in rank. Wwl ni some- 
times signifies besides, in addition to, as Jira nu 
takasaru inrl ni, mirhe iahi-gwa nu nwido yabV 
kutu... in addition to the steepness of the hill, the road is 
excessively stony, and so ...(Jap. ue.) 

Wweku, an oar. 

Wwenchiu, a rat. 

Wwigosang, itchy. 

WwI-shiba, the upper lip, lit. upper tongue. 

Wwiyung, to plant. (Jap. writ.) 

Y. 

Y’ ; See p. 59. 

Ya, a suffix used to indicate the grammatical phenomenon of 
“ isolation” in the case of words ending in a long 
vowel, as kiibd, spider, “ isolated form ” Itubd-ya. 
Conf. Chap. III. 

Ya, a postposition, for which and for y’a, equivalent to Jap. 
da, see p. 59. 

Yi, a final emphatic particle ; see p. 60. 

Ya, you — to an inferior ; conf. pp. 45-6. 

Ya, a house, home ; yd nu wwi, a roof, — lit. upper [part] 
of a house ; ya-gumai shung, to remain in close retire- 
ment at home ; yd-uchl, change of abode ; yd ngkai 
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keyung, to go home. A person carrying on a particular 
retail business as an itinerant vendor is also called ya 
(or uyd), as iyu-yd, a fishmonger. Yd is shortened to 
ya in some 'compounds, e. g. ya-buru , a latrine in a 
house. (Jap. ya, used only in compounds ; also ie for 
iye, house.) 

YabIng, an honorific termination of verbs and ad- 
jectives which is equiv. to Jap. masu ; see pp. 
102 et seq. 

Yachi-mung, pottery, earthenware. (Jap. yaki-mono.) 

Yachung, to burn, — trans. (Jap. yakn.) 

Yadu, a house, home, an inn : yadu-ching , the charge at 
an inn. (Jap. yado.) 

Yadui, a country dwelling, a villa. (Jap. yadori, an 
abode.) 

Yai, a spear. (Jap. yari.) 

Yaka, than ; conf. p. 124. (Jap. yori ka f) 

Yaka, a sort of foster-father ; or perhaps more properly 
a male attendant who acts as constant companion 
to a child, takes it to school, etc. 

Yaking, to burn, — intrans. (Jap. y alter it.) 

Yama, a mountain, a hill : yama-mmu, a wild potato. 

(Jap. yama.) 

Yamashung, to hurt, — trans.; properly the causative of 
yarning, to be painful, to hurt (intrans.). 

Yamatu, Japan. Sometimes the province of Satsuma is 
styled Yamatu, and Japan Ufu-Yamatu, i. e., Great 
Yamato. (Jap. Yamato, the most celebrated of the 
central provinces of Japan.) 

Yaming, to stop (trans.), to leave off or abstain from some 
action : yamlsi du mashe arani t hadn’t we better leave 
off? (Jap. yameru.) 

Yami-yami, apparently an onomatope for mental darkness* 
i. e. agony. (Jap. yami, total darkness). 

Yamjie, a disease, illness: yamme-n' -chu, an invalid, 
(Jap. yamai.) 
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Yana, bad : yana kdgi, an ngly -woman : yana kutu 
shu-na ! lit. don’t do [that] bad thing, — a phrase used 
in scolding, and equivalent to Jap. ikenai; yana-mung, 
an evil thing, — a word commonly used to designate 
ghosts, goblins, etc., which are also called maji-mung. 
(Jap. iya na, disagreeable.) 

Yanaji, a willow-tree. (Jap. yanagi .) 

Y’ang, to be ; see p. 109. (Jap. de aru.) 

Yangtong, a suffix for -which see p. 106. 

Yanung, to be painful : Icarazi nu yanimg, to have a 
headache. (Jap. yamu.) 

Yabashtjng, to send. (Jap. yaru; the Luch. verb is here 
causative in form, though only transitive in 
sense.) 

Yarawang, but yet, nevertheless. 

Ya-se, vegetables : yase-uya, an itinerant greengrocer. 
(Jap. ya-sai, Chin. S? !£.) 

Yashang, hungry ; adverbial form, yashiku, as yashiku 
nayabiti, I am hungry and... 

Yasi-yasi tu, quietly, at ease, without anxiety. (Jap. 
yasui, easy.) 

Y’assa, for y’ang sa, indeed it is. 

Yassang, cheap. (Jap. yasui.) 

Yatchi, an elder brother, — used by the upper* classes. 
(Jap. ani. ?) 

Yatsi, eight. (Jap. yatsu.) 

Ye! oh! indeed! also hallo! The phrase ye ani? ap- 
parently signifies is that so? (Jap. oi?) 

Y’ebira, a contraction of y’ayabira, itself an honorific form 
of the substantive verb : u mi-kaki y'ebira, I will have 
the honour to show it to you. 

Yeka, while, during : kuma imensheru yeka, while you 
remain here. 

Yema-jima, the collective name of the two islands of 
Ishigaki and Iriomote, the two southernmost 
of the Luchuan archipelago. (Jap. Yayeyama-jima.) 
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YEne, sometimes, or else, either, alternately : yene tutai, 
yens turangtai, alternately taking and not taking. 
This word is equivalent in meaning to the Jap. 
aruiua. 

Yesa, a miser. 

Yi, a boar, — one of the signs of the zodiac. (Jap. ?.) 

YI, good, proper, nice: yi tinchi ilebim, it is nice weather; 
yi kutu debit u yd, I beg to congratulate you,— equiv. 
to Jap. o medeto yozaimasu. (Jap. ii.) 

Yida, a branch. (Jap. eda.) 

Yidu, the city of Yedo. (Jap. Edo.') 

Yinu or Yunu, the same : yinu mung, the same thing ; yinu 
trhu, the same person. 

Yo, a final expletive : see p. 60. 

Yo, a kind, a sort. (Jap. yd, Chin, fft.) 

Yoi ni, easily : yoi tie, ditto “ isolated.” (Jap. yoi ni.) 

Yo-jo, care taken of the health : yo-yo skiing, to take care 
of one’s health. (Jap. yo-jo, Chin. T.) 

Yo-mung, a weakling. (Jap. youai mono.) 

Yonna, slowly : ydnna akki, go slower. 

Yoshochung, not to do, to abstain from the performance of 
some action ichumi ydghdchumi f shall we go or not 
tuimi ydshdchumi t shall I take it or not? (Jap. 
yosu.) 

Yo-si, appearance. (Jap. yo-su, Chin, ^h) 

Yu, the world. (Jap. yo.) 

Yu, four, — in compounds: yu-kzng, four times. (Jap. 

yo-) 

Yu, the night : yu nu akirang uchi, before night opens, 
i. e. before daybreak. (Jap. yo, Class, yu, as in 
yu-gure, evening. 

Yu, hot water. (Jap. yu.) 

Yu, to bind up or do the hair, — an irregular verb met with 
only in the phrase karazi yu yd, a barber. Conf. 
p. 111. (Jap. yuu.) 

Yu, well, properly ; conf. yi II. (Jap. yoku, yo.) 
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Yu-bang, the evening meal. (Jap. yfi-han, the second 
half of the compound being Chin. rice.) 

Yubi, last night. (Jap. yube.) 

Yubung, to call. (Jap. yobu.) 

Yuchi, snow. (Jap. yuki.) 

Yu -dang, carelessness. (Jap. yu-dan, Chin. }& IS.) 

Yui, cause, origin : yui ni, because of, owing to. (Jap. 
yue.) 

Yu-ji, bed-clothes. (Jap. yo-yi.) 

Yu-ju, business, use : yu-jo neng, it is of no use, — equiv. to 
Jap. yalcu ni tatanai. (Chin. Wi $T ; the Jap. do not 
employ this compound.) 

Yukai, equiv. to Jap., yoliotlo, a good deal, much : yuhai 
yyesshi, a long time afterwards. 

Yuka-tchu, a gentleman, One of the samurai class. Ap- 
parently yuka is a corruption of i/oAa, which means 
good in the Satsuma dialect of Japanese. Tchu is 
Luchuan for person. 

Yokuyung, to rest : ife u yuku mishebirang nd, be pleased 
to rest a little ; ife uriti yukura, I will dismount and 
rest a little. (Jap. yukkuri , slowly.) 

Yukushi, a lie. (The second half of the word may possibly 
represent Jap. uso, a lie.) 

Yumukunju, a rage,— used only in the phrase yumukunjo, 
njiti, flying into a rage, lit. a rage coming 
out. 

Yuna-guni, the name of the most south-westerly island of 
the Luchuau archipelago. (Jap. Yona-ktnti.) 

Yundai-kwandai, an onomatope for loitering or slouching. 
Perhaps it may properly be a frequentative verbal 
form. Conf. p. 94. 

Yung, to say, — irreg. verb, see p. 118. (Jap. iu.) 

Yunu, see Yinu. 

Yunung, to read : fung yunmti u chichi mishochi, [your] 
hearing books read out loud ; uta yunung, to com- 
pose poetry. (Jap. yomu.) 
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Yuri, from, — rare. (Jap. yori.) 

Yu-bi, a ghost. (Jap. yu-rei, Chin. S.) 

Yubu, night. (Jap. yoru.) 

Yubukubung, to rejoice. (Jap. yorohobu.) 

Yubusang, loose. (Jap. yurui .) 

Yubushung, to release, to pardon : yuruchi /cud mishori, 
please excuse me. (Jap. yurusu.) 

Yusa, the evening : yusa-ndi-gata, towards evening. 
(Class. Jap. yusareba, for yusa areba, when it is 
evening.) 

Yushiritoyung, to pay a visit, to call. Perhaps thjs is 
a compound, of which the second half, toyung, would 
correspond to Jap. ton, to ask. 

Yu-shu, childhood : yu-shii nu tuohi, when a child. (Jap. 
yo-slio, Chin. JcjSj <P.) 

Yut, for yuru, to say, before t in the following word, as 
kumd, nil ndi yut tukuru ga yd f what is this place 
called ? 

Yutashang, good, all right : yutas/ia’ yabing, it is all right ; 
yutasha neranif won’t it do ? yutasharu gutu, well. 
Certain English potential idioms are expressed by 
means of this word, as unna kuto yangting yutaiharu 
munu , lit. good thing even not saying such things, i. e. 
you need uot(or should not) say such things. ...shard, 
yutasha neni / hadn’t we better do...? nd yutasha 
yabing, it is all right without any more, i. e., no more 
are wanted. (Jap. yuroshii F) 

Yutsi, four. (Jap. yotsu.) 

Yuwasang, weak. (Jap. youai.) 

Yuyung, to lean on, to depend on : tuchi ni yutte (Jap. 
toki ni yotte ua), sometimes. (Jap. yoru.) 

Yuyung, to rock to and fro (intrans.), to shake, to quake : 
ne ya yutang, there has been an earthquake ; ara-yui, 
a severe shock ; ari-nami nu yuyuru gutu, like 
the rocking of rough billows. (Jap. yuru and 
yureru.) 
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YY. 

Yya ! alas ! Not to be confounded with a / the interjection 
expressing surprise. (Jap. it/) 

Yyb, indigo. (Jap. ai.) 

Yye-satsi, an answer. (Jap. ai-satsu, Chin. S’.) 

Yyesshi, used in the phrase yukai yyesihi, a long time after- 
wards. 

Yyezi, a signal. (Jap. aizu.') 

YyI, a chair. (Chin. Jap. i-su.) 

YyI, a picture. (Jap. e, Chin, j$.) 

YyIyung, to receive, to get. (Jap. era.) 

z. 

Zan-ning, regret. (Jap. zan-nen, Chin. fc.) 

Za-shichi, an apartment, a room. (Jap. za shiki ; the za i3 
Chin. M.) 

Ze-bang, the name of the Luchuan official “ residents ” 
on the Further Isles. (In Jap. zui-ban is used to 
denote certain castle guards ; Chin. & #.) 

Zi-bung, plenty, to one’s heart’s content. (Jap. zui-bun, 
Chin. Ef £\) 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS. 


(When several references are given, the most important 
one is placed first.) 


Abstract nouns in ta, 117. 
Accent (tonic), 17. 

Accusative, 50, 131. 

Adjectives, 115. 

Adjectives (comparison of), 123. 
“ (defective), 121. 

“ (honorific), 116. 

“ (irregular), 121. 

Adverbial form of adjectives, 
117, 125. 

Adverbial phrases, 127- 
Adverbs, 125. 

Adversative particle ga, 51. 
Aggregation, 39, et pass. 

Aino language, 35, 65. 
Amami-Oshima (dialect of), 5. 
Apocopated form, 69 ; 53, 86. 
Archaisms (retention of by 

Luchuan), 4, 7, 24, 73, et 
pass. 

Attributive form, 68; 51, 69, 86. 
Auxiliary numerals, 63. 
Auxiliary verbs, 107. 

Base (meaning of), 81. 

“To Be”, 108; 59, 94, 107, 

114, 117, 126, 157. 

Causal form, 118. 

Ch (various origins of), 18, 82. 
Chinese influence, 9, 62. 

Chinese words, 62, et pass. 


Coincident mood, 92. 

“To Come” (auxiliary verb), 
108, 111. 

Compound words, 37, 60, 106, 
117. 

Conclusive form, 67, 85. 

Concessive mood, 94, 130. 

Conditional mood, 92, 97. 

Conjugation (paradigms of), 76, 
102, 110, 111, 112, 115, 116, 
139, 140. 

Conjunctions, 129. 

Consonants, 17. 

Contingent mood, 92-. 

Declension, 42 ; 30, 40, 41, 44, 
45. 

Desiderative adjective, 119 ; 90, 
94, 97. 

Dialects (provincial), 2, 5. 

Diminutives, 39. 

Diphthongs, 16. 

“ To Do,” 112. 

Double consonants, 26. 

E (inflection in), 120. 

Emphatic and expletive par- 
ticles, 50, 51, 54, 60, 67. 

Emphatic prefixes, 106. 

Frequentative form, 94. 

Future tense, 88, 96, 270. 

Gender, 37. 
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Genitive, 51, 57. 

Gerund, 82, 89, 96, 97, 127, 130, 
et pass. 

Honorifics, 137 ; 101, et pass. 

Hypothetical mood, 92, 97, 130. 

Ideographs o£ the Yonakuni 
islanders, 9. 

Imperfect tense, 86 ; 66. 

Imperative, 91, 96 ; 82. 

“ (honorific), 105. 

Indefinite form, 80, 81, 82, 

103. 

Interjections, 130. 

Interrogation, 133 ; 41, 52, 70, 
80, 85, 86, 95, 270, 271. 

Inter-tense inflections, 66, 75. 
85, 113, et pass. 

Isolation, 29, et pass. 

Japanese (its relation to Lueh- 
uan), 3, 4, 6, 8, 74, et pass. 

Japanese conjugations (origin 
of), 139. 

Japanese influence on Luchuan, 
5, 271. 

Japanese race, whence derived, 

8 . 

Kana syllabary, 9, 24, 26. 

Korean analogies, 35, 66, 86, 
101, 115, 125, 271. 

Koso form, 73, 141. 

Literature (Luchuan), 9, 10. 

Miyako-jima (language of), 3. 

Nasal consonants (peculiarities 
of), 21. 

Negative base, 83, 92, 95. 

Negative conjugational forms, 
95; 82, 99, 110, 116, 117, 131, 
142. 

Nigori, 28, 37, 123. 

Nominative, 132 ; 51, 52, 57. 

“Not to Be,’’ 110; 97, 107. 

Nouns, 38, 123, 126. 


Nouns (compound), 37. 

“ (diminutive), 39. 

Numerals, 62. 

Onomatopoeia, 127. 

Perfect tense, 87. 

Perfect with sense of present, 
87, 106. 

Phonetic system, 12. 

Plain form of words, 30, et pass. 

Pluperfect tense, 87. 

Plural, 36, 44, 45. 

Poetry, 10, 11. 

Postpositions, 50. 

Present indicative, 66, 85. 

Probable past tense, 94. 

Pronouns (demonstrative), 47. 

“ (indefinite and inter- 

rogative), 47. 

“ (personal), 44. 

“ (possessive), 45. 

“ (relathe), 49. 

Pronunciation, 12, et seq. 

Prosody, 11. 

Quantity (vowel), 15, 270. 

R (tendency to drop), 24 ; 16. 

Reduplication, 36, 127. 

Relative idioms (how render- 
ed), 49, 68. 

S and sh often confounded, 
18, 119. 

Satsuma dialect, 5, 38. 

“ To Say,” 113. 

“ To See ” (auxiliary verb), 
108, 111, 158. 

Sho-ehu-md tallies, 9. 

Stem (meaning of), 81. 

Stem-classes, 75, 77, 81, 83, 
104, 116, et pass. 

Syllabification, 27. 

Syntax, 131. 

Tane-ga-shima (dialect of), 5. 

Transliteration, 12. 
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Verbal noun, 70; 51, 86. 

Verbs, 66. 

“ (analysis of forms of), 80. 

“ (auxiliary), 107. 

“ (causative), 100, 271. 

“ (compound, 106. 

“ (contracted), 80. 

“ (defective), 108, et seq. 


“ (transitive), 

101, 

108, 

109, 110. 



“ (honorific), 

101, 

108, 

109, 110. 




“ (intransitive), 101, 115. 
“ (irregular), 110 
“ (Jap. in mu), 85. 


Verbs (paradigms of), 76, 102, 
110, 111, 112, 139, 140. 

“ (passive), 97, 100. 

“ (potential), 97, 100, 271. 

“ (secondary formation of), 
79. 

“ (substantive), 108, et pass 
“ (transitive), 101. 

'Vowels, 13. 

IP retained in Luchuan when 
dropped in Jap., 24. 

IP ic, 23. 

Y representing original r, 24. 

“ Yes” and “no,” 129. ' 

Yy, 25. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA.* 


Page 11, line 5, and page 14, line 3. — It should be added to 
what is said in these two places, that the language of poetry shows a 
strong tendency towards replacing long vowels by short. Thus, 
in the stanza at the bottom of page 185 we find no less than three 
examples, — Shu nu He for Shu, nu He, gu-jo for gu-jo, and 
tabori for tabori. Short o, as illustrated in these last two words, 
occurs nowhere in Luchuan prose. 

Page 23, line 17. — Insert a k opposite the ch. 

Page 38, bottom. — We may also compare the Japanese word 
majinai. 

Page 43, line 21. — For Ainol, read Aino. 

Page 48, first word. — For hd, read cha. 

Page 52, line 5 from bottom. — For Haraug, read Harang. 

Page 62, line 11. — To agree with the system of orthography 
adopted in this Essay, san should preferably be spelt sang. See, 
however, U 26, pp. 20-1. 

Page 76 (Future Interrogative Tense) and page 184, last 
paragraph.— Shura for shabira has been met with by Mr. Okakura in 
future interrogative constructions. Thus tui ga shura f is the plain 
form, tui ga sliabira t the honorific, and the anomaly of the 
absence of a plain form in this tense disappears. 

Page 89, small type. — Japauese does sometimes admit of 
such a construction in negative sentences, for instance, ikii hazu 
wa n ai, “ there is no reason why I should go.” 


* For these Addenda and for some sheets of the Vocabulary, the 
author has had the advantage of several suggestions from Sir 
Ernest Satow, K. C. M. G., and from Mr. Okakura, a learned 
young Japanese philologist who has commenced an independent 
study of the standard Luchuan tongue and of the dialects of 
the various lesser islands. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Pages 78-9 (Class VII), 98, and 100. — A distinction obtains 
in certain tenses between those Luchuan verbs ending in ayung 
that correspond to Japanese verbs in ant, and such as correspond 
to Japanese verbs in au. The former are sufficiently provided 
for in the test. The peculiarities of the latter may be gleaned from 
such instancesas narayung, “ to learn negative present, nardng; 
negative potential, nararang ; causative, nardshung ; and harayung, 
“ to pay negative present, harang ; negative potential, hardrang ; 
causative, harushung. The verb umuyung, “ to think,” seems to 
possess an alternative form umung, whence the negative present 
umang, and negative potential umdrang. 

Page 100, second paragraph. — The verb yd shnng (lit. Jap. 
yoku sura, written g(=) has been met with as an independent verbal 
expression to denote potentiality. 

Page 106, H 138. — For the prefix he, conf. Classical Jap. kaki, 
medifeval kii, as in kai-kem, kai-yaru. 

Page 119, IT 158, line 1. — For bushan, read bathang. 

Page 122, line 12. — A few other instances of such borrowing 
of adjectives from Japanese have been noticed, as midzirashi 
(Jap. mezuntshii), muUikathd (Jap. niuznkashiktt tea). 

Pages 133 and 136. — May not the interrogative termination i of 
Luchuan nouns and verbs be connected with the Classical 
Japanese interrogative particle ya t This appears all the more pro- 
bable when we remember, as pointed out to the present writer by Mr. 
Okakura, that Classical Japanese preferably employed ya in sen- 
tences containing no interrogative pronoun or adverb, but aa in 
sentences containing some such pronoun or adverb, — a rule exactly 
parallel to that governing the modern Luchuan distinction between 
the interrogative inflections in mi, ti, etc., on the one hand and the 
construction with ga or ga yd on the other. 

Vocabulary. — S. Y. atsiming, for atsumaru, read atsumeru ; S. V. 
afi, conf. Korean ao, “ younger brother;” S. V. fitsiki, conf. Jap. 
hitsugi, “a coffin;” S. V. guri, conf. Jap. yu-gare, “a shower;" 
S. V. haberu, conf. Classical Jap. kahahirago ; S. V. kunda, conf. 
Jap. komura, “ the calf of the leg ;" S. V. nayung, conf. Korean 
nao, “to go out;” S. V. nuchung, conf. Jap. noku or doku, “to 
put aside.” 
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